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ONE ANSWER OF COAL MINERS TO STRIKE ORDER 


TELEGRAM. 
Birmingham, Ala., November 1, 1919. 





Editor Manufacturers Record, 
Baltimore, Md.: 


Our daily average production of coal for month of October was 2882 tons. The 
answer our miners gave to John Lewis’ strike call today was a production of 4702 tons. 
Your editorials, which I have been reading to them, were largely responsible for this result. 


ALABAMA FUEL & IRON CO., 
By Charles F. DeBardeleben, 
Vice-President. 


The patriotic labor men of America, and there are many thousands of them, only need 
to know the truth understandingly to respond as these Alabama miners have done. The 
world is hungry; millions in Europe are scantily supplied with food and clothing, and tens 
of millions are without fuel. Every ton of coal which our people fail to mine makes more 
certain the freezing to death of helpless women and children. Every pound of food 
which we could produce, but fail on account of strikes to produce, will increase the pangs 
of hunger even in the countries of our Allies, whose soldiers heroically died in defense 
of civilization and whose loved ones are suffering for the fuel and the food which none 
but America can supply. 

Our people have permitted the Bolshevists to spread abroad their devil-devised 
propaganda and have done little to counteract it. But wherever men have earnestly, 
whole-heartedly worked to explain the whole situation, as Mr. DeBardeleben has done, 
good has resulted. The good seeds have not always yielded so large a harvest and so 
quickly, but the good word spoken and the good deed done never die without yielding 
fruit somewhere and some time. 

These Alabama miners have rendered a service to the world, and thousands will yet 
call them blessed, for every ton of coal now mined means more employment, more pros- 
perity and less freezing, even unto death, of helpless women and children. 

While radicalism runs rampant, while Bolshevists seek to destroy our Government, 
law and order must be maintained at all costs. Every man who wants to work must be 
protected in that divinely given privilege, and just now, more than ever before, a divinely 
ordained duty. 

But while vigorously upholding this law, let us not be unmindful of the fact that the 
leaders in America must unstintedly spend their time and their money—and the latter 
counts for little as compared with the former—in bringing about a better understanding 
among all laboring people of the great issues which our country faces. 
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ethlehem Forgings 


Hydraulic Pressed— 
Hammered—Dropped 


No Forging too Large or too 
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Write for Bulletin 126 
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NORTHROP LOOMS 


TRADE-MARK 


Make better goods and 
more of them with less 
than half the labor cost 
of weaving. 


Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Massachusetts 
































Brookford Mills Mfg. Co. of Brookford,N.C. 
Are Keen Buyers 
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because three quarts of oil must be mixed with each 
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They are assured of extreme durability and great 
covering and hiding properties. 
Samples gladly sent. 


We have sold Paints 
‘*apon honor’’ for 63 years. 


Longman & Martinez 
Paint Makers 
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NICHOLSON FILES 
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than can be brought about by forcing it into a League of Na- 
tions, unless the covenant of that League be so completely 
changed that we will still be free agents, and free from the 
domination of other countries whose votes at any time would 
compel us to do this or that, contrary to what might at that 
time be the wishes of our people. 

Out of the visit of these leaders in the business interests of 
Britain and France and Belgium and Italy should come a full 
appreciation of our moral responsibility to co-operate to the 
utmost extent in helping them to finance their trade interests, 
for in doing this we are at the same time benefiting our own 
business development. Business should always be mutually 
profitable to the buyer and the seller. On any other basis 
than mutual profit its foundation is false, and so the mutual 
profit of helping France and Italy and Belgium, and perhaps 
even England in some respects, to rebuild their financial and 
industrial interests, to help to feed them, even though we may 
deny ourselves some of the extravagant use of food which now 
prevails, will bring blessings to us as well as blessings to them. 

The Americans who have been responsible for inviting these 
visitors to special conventions and conferences, and who have 
assisted in giving them an insight into America and the oppor- 
tunity of giving us an insight into their countries have ren- 
dered an international service which will largely help in work- 
ing out the fulfilment of the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD’s predic- 
tion of 1914, that “mankind will on the wreck of these ruins 
build a better civilization—one in which the people, and not 
a few unscrupulous men who feel that they have been divinely 


appointed, will rule. 





GENERAL GRANT BELIEVED THAT THE 
SOUTH MIGHT YET SAVE THE NATION. 


To the Editor the Manufacturers Record, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Annapolis, Md., October 26, 1919. 


Dear Sir—I enclose a clipping from your paper of Sep- 
tember 18, 1919. It may interest you to know that I have 
heard my beloved father, several times, make this same 


remark. That was forty years ago and more. 


Respectfully, 
JESSE R. GRANT. 

The foregoing from the son of General Grant was called 
forth by an editorial to which Mr. Grant refers in his letter. 
That editorial said: 

“The time may come when the Anglo-Saxonism of the South 
will be the saving factor in curbing the Bolshevistic agitators of 
aliens and those dominated by aliens throughout much of the 
North and West. Those who have for years bemoaned the fact 
that the South did not share fairly in the great inrush of foreign 
population may yet rejoice that in the Providence of God this 
section does not have that problem to the same extent as the 
West and the North must endure.” 

An interesting letter on the same subject is from Mr. R. C. 
Hoffman, formerly president of the Seaboard Air Line. For 
half a century Mr. Hoffman was one of the foremost business 
ment of Baltimore, and though now retired from active busi- 
ness, is a close student of national affairs. Writing from his 
home at Ruxton, Md., under date of November 3, to the MAnt 


FACTURERS Recorp he said: 


“As you well know, the Southern States were originally set- 
tled by: emigrants from England and Scotland, and Louisiana 
by the French. In the early days it was almost entirely an ag 
ricultural population, with the negro as the laborer. This was 
the actual situation up to the sixties, and since that period the 
little immigration to the South has been largely from the New 
England States (English again), and in Texas and the South- 
west from the Middle West, and of people descended from the 
better class of immigration to that part of the country who were 


easily Americanized, and but little of the undesirable outpouring 
of Europe which has been allowed to enter the country in the 
last decade or two have gone into the South. 

“As you well know, the work people in the mills and factories 
of that section are largely drawn from the hills and valleys of 
the mountain districts. And one may say the South is truly 
American and has no use for Bolshevists, anarchists and such 
other disturbers of good order. 1 have always thought that some 
day the South would be the Savior of Constitutional Liberty, 
and Our Country.” 


$12,000,000 MORE FOR MUSCLE SHOALS 
NITRATE PLANT. 


HE War Department seeks an additional appropriation 

of $12,000,000 for enlargement of the nitrate plant at 
Muscle Shoals in order to equip it for extensive production of 
nitrate for use as fertilizer. 

This was one of the fundamental reasons for establishing 
the Muscle Shoals nitrate plant, in that at Muscle Shoals it 
could in peace times be of enormous value in increasing the 
supply of nitrates for agriculture, while in war times it would 
be an unsurpassed location for the production of nitrates for 
explosives. The War Department is making a wise move. 
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A SUGGESTION TO BUSINESS MEN. 


PASTOR of a large church in the South, long a warm and 

enthusiastic reader of the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD, has 
felt the pressure of the high cost of living to such an extent 
that, greatly to his regret, he has been compelled to discontinue 
his subscription. This fact suggests the thought that every 
church of standing should have a “literary fund” for the ex- 
press purpose of furnishing its pastor with a few business 
publications which would be interesting and valuable to him. 
The average salary of ministers will not permit them to in- 
dulge in the luxury of subscribing to such publications, and, 
therefore, they cannot possibly keep in touch with the great 
business questions of the day. If the churches will not do 
this work, individual members could well afford to make a 
present to their pastor of a year’s subscription to a few of 
the leading business publications. 





WANTED—AMERICAN LABORERS. 


HE Newark Evening News recently carried the following 
advertisement from one of the business concerns of that 
city: 
“LABORERS WANTED. 

“Twenty-five good, husky American men wanted, willing to 
learn machine moulding in a foundry. 

“We have been employing a bunch of Bolshevik aliens on this 
job, are heartily sick of them all. and are going to employ from 
now on men that can talk the English language. 

“Come with your overalls, ready to start to work.” 


It is altogether probable that the action of this Newark 
concern in advertising for Americans in place of Bolshevistic 
aliens will become general throughout this country. A big 
Baltimore house employing hundreds of hands, many of whom 
are aliens, has recently stated that as rapidly as it can do so 
it will drop out all foreigners, even if naturalized, and seek to 
fill their places with genuine Americans. 

The spirit is abroad in the land today to differentiate be- 
tween Americans and aliens, and the labor leaders who are 
now seeking to use the aliens in this country for disrupting 
our business conditions and destroying our Government will 
soon find that Americans will have the pick of all jobs worth 
having, and that the alien will get only the jobs for which no 
American can be found. 
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A Letter to President Wilson 


MANUFACTURERS Recorp, Baltimore. 
October 31. 
Hon. Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, 


Washington, D. C.: 


My Dear Mr. President—Will you permit me to add one more 
letter of appreciation to the many thousands which I am sure 
you have received in commendation of the stand which you 
have taken guaranteeing to every man the right to work, un- 
molested by those who, refusing to work, have sought by in- 
timidation and threats, and even by murder itself, to destroy 
independence of action? 

The right of every man to work is one of the most sacred 
rights of humanity. To destroy this right by intimidation or 
by force, as unwise radical labor leaders have undertaken to 
do, would have destroyed human liberty itself. 

While men not engaged in governmental and public service 
work have a right to unite in organizations for what they hope 
will be their mutual benefit, the moment these organizations, 
or the members of them, undertake to prevent other men from 
working, they become criminals and should be so regarded by 
everyone. 

Your determination to protect these independent workers 
and those who assert their right to freedom of action is one 
of the most important movements made for many years in fur- 
therance of the liberty of the individual man and of the lib- 
erty of this country. In taking this position you have ren- 
dered an inestimable service to humanity. You have given 
heart to the men who prefer to work untrammeled by the dic- 
tates of labor unions. You have asserted the right of every 
man to work and the right of this Government to be supreme 
over all Anarchistic, Bolshevistic elements which would gladly, 
if it were possible for them to do so, destroy this Government. 

I am sure that your action will also give heart to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of patriotic Americans in labor unions who 
are opposed to the radicalism which would lead these unions 
to destruction. There must be many thousands of men in 
these unions who have longed for such a backing as you have 
now given to them and who will stand for the right and for 
America against radicalism as it rampantly seeks to ruin our 
country. 

With an earnest hope and prayer for your speedy recovery 
to the fullest of health and strength, I am. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ricnarp H. EpMonps, 
Editor. 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington. 
November 1, 1919. 
My Dear Mr. Edmonds: 

In behalf of the President, permit me to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 3lst of October and to thank you warmly 
for your generous expressions of approval and good-will. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. P. TUMULTY, 
Secretary to the President. 
Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, 


Manufacturers Record, 
Baltimore, Md. 


The foregoing is published merely to suggest that every 
man interested in the welfare of this country should make 


knowr his views for or against Governmental action direct 
to Washington authorities. President Wilson cannot know 
the sentiment of the country on all the great issues of the day 
unless people in the country communicate directly with him. 
It is true that many of these letters may never reach him per 
sonally, but the substance of them will go to him and he will 
know what people are thinking, whether for or against any 
particular policy. 

Every member of Congress should constantly receive from 
the public expressions of opinion for or against questions that 
are up for Congressional action. One great trouble with the 
American people is that after they have elected a man to 
Congress or to the presidency they do not continue to keep 
him thoroughly informed as to their own views, The man 
who holds an opinion in opposition to what the President or 
to what his representative in Congress may be doing should 
not hesitate for a moment to make his views known, for it is 
only through broad discussion of this kind that those who 
represent the nation in Washington can know what the nation 
is thinking. 


a 


SHUT OFF IMMIGRATION. 


M* PRESCOTT F. HALL, secretary of the Executive 
Committee of the Immigration Restriction League, 
Boston, in a letter to the MANUFACTURERS Recorp writes: 

“Allow me to heartily commend the editorial in your issue of 
October 16. The MANUFACcrUrEeRS Recorp was one of the first 
papers to come out strongly for restriction of immigration years 
ago, and thereby showed its far-sightedness at a time when most 
other papers were filled with a blind optimism which made them 
oblivious to the dangers of diluting our citizenship with masses 
having other ideals and a different previous history. 

“I send you by this mail some of our recent publications. We 
do not feel that naturalization is a magic formula that in a few 
minutes can change a man’s nature, for the ballot is only one 
way in which the immigrant affects our life. Therefore we should 
keep all undesirables entirely out of the country.” 

The MANUFACTURERS Recorp has for years opposed unre- 
stricted immigration into this country. It is more and more 
impressed with the justice of that position, and it believes that 
it is now incumbent upon the nation to absolutely cut off the 
incoming hordes of foreigners, even though this should bring 
about increased scarcity of labor. It would be infinitely bet- 
ter for us to halt our industrial development than it would be 
to flood the land with more of the hordes of Southern Europe 
from which we are now suffering. There are now 11,000,000 
unnaturalized aliens in this country. That is at least 10,000,- 
000 too many. To the total of 17,000,000 foreigners, of whom 
11,000,000 are wholly aliens—alien in thought and in act to 
all that make for Americanism—-there should be no increase 
added. 

Mr. Hall is correct in saying that naturalization does not 
so completely change a man’s moral nature as to make the 
naturalized immigrant a safe citizen. To a large extent it 
practically enlarges his powers for evil, because it gives a 
ballot to millions of men who should never be allowed to vote. 

The American-born boy, raised and nurtured and educated 
in genuine American families and in our colleges and univer- 
sities, must live until he is 21 years of age before he can vote, 
but aliens who are foreign in thought and word and act to 
everything that is American may quickly become American 
citizens and are given the ballot to our most serious disadvan 
tage. No foreigner coming to this country should be allowed 
to vote until he has lived in America as long as the American 
born boy, nor should any alien be allowed to become a mem- 
ber of any labor organization, or any other organization of any 
kind, which can be used for affecting our political life. 
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ONE LANGUAGE, ONE PEOPLE. 


Ie ©¥. W. W. STALEY, D.D., of Suffolk, Va., in a letter to 
the Christian Sun of Burlington, N. C., takes very strong 
cround against permitting the use of foreign languages in 
this country. Dr. Staley says that for many years he has 
beld the opinion that the United States should require aliens 
who come to this country to reside to drop foreign languages 
und learn the English language; that we should not permit 
the publication of newspapers in alien languages nor should 
ministers be allowed to preach in a foreign tongue, for only 
in this way can we have “one country, one language, one flag.” 
“This conviction,” says Dr. Staley, “grows upon me in the 
light of current events. There can be no coherent nation with- 
out the unity of language. European nations are groups of 
human language. Veople who speak the same language think 
in the same terms, are united in purpose and life.” 
In further discussing the subject, Dr. Staley says: 
“In ancient Greece, where learning reached its climax, the na 
tion was divided by dialects, and those dialects were always at 


war with one another So vital is the matter of language in the 


it degrees of edu 


unity of the race and the welfare of society, t 
ups on the principle 





cation and character separate men into gr 








of ‘birds ot a feather flock together. here are intellectual 
groups or clubs, moral and secial groups or clubs, based on the 
language they use in ordinary conversation University men and 
illiterates do not associate o ntimate terms, though thev speal 
the same language; all greater difference between peop! who 
s i different Janguag Men of vulg speech and men. of 
chaste hdonot g he | g e of character keeps the 
ipart Liat ig is a divid i A a CrAC i 
exist in safet in th | livided languag 

“America must maintain her own language or lose her ow! 
freedom It is even folly to teacl languages in tl 
schools It is a vulgar truckle to another language to put social 
ecards and hotel menu cards in French If our language is not 


for our use, let us make it better or move to a for 


good enough 
eign country. 

“Patriotism is locked up in language The man who does not 
love our English does not love our flag. We have the best flag 
on earth. We have the best language on earth. We have the 
best Government on earth We have the best people on earth 
But they could all be made better, if we had one language. 

“Silence alien speech; beat out alien print; close alien schools ; 
expel alien plots; unify the hundred million souls in the United 
. . ° ° ones a ° . 
States, then Christianize the hundred million souls, and it will 
be a nation invincible, a nation whose God is the Lord.” 

It is unquestionably true that we cannot amalgamate into 
ene civilization the peoples in this country until they all 
think in the same language. 

Every newspaper published in a foreign language, every 
sermon preached in a foreign language, only serves to con- 
tinue the thonght of the people who read the paper or hear 
the sermon, of their former country and identify them with 
that country rather than with this. 

People who read and think in foreign languages cannot be- 
come Americanized, 

It is vain to look for the Americanization in spirit and in 
act of people who do not know the American language and 
who think only in their own language, read only in their own 


language, and hear the Gospel preached, if preached at all, 


to them in their own language 

It is not a radical suggestion at all that Dr. Staley makes 
in taking the ground that no one should be permitted to preach 
in a foreign language, except it be for the definite purpose 
of reaching these foreigners until they have learned our lan 
guage, nor would it be at all a far stretch of Governmental 
powers to forbid the publication of foreign papers. Every 
man who becomes a citizen should be compelled to use the 
English language, and every alien who comes here for the 
purpose of seeking employment should be required within a 
given time to learn the English language, or else return to 
the country from whence he came. 

The assimilation of the millions of foreigners in this coun- 
try and their amalgamation into a homogenous body of true- 
hearted Americans can never be brought about until all the 


people are required to learn the English language, to speak 


} 


it and to write it, and until the publication of foreign lan 
guage papers is prohibited. The greatest possible work that 
can be done for the Americanization of this foreign element 
iy to compel them to learn and speak and use the English 
language. <All who are not willing to do this should be 
promptly deported to their own country, We want none such 

Dr. Staley’s suggestions are worthy of very serious con- 
sideration on the part of the people who really desire to see 
all the dwellers under the American flag Americans itt spirit 
and in deed, 

- ° 


IS NEEDED IS ENFORCEMENT OF 
EXISTING LAWS. 


Editor Manufacturers Record: 

For the breach of every primary right, the courts of the land 
afford an adequate and speedy remedy, except the rights existing 
between the employer and employe. The relation existing be- 
tween these two is contractual, but under our law, either ca 
does breach this right and the courts afford no relief. When a 
judgment is obtained in the State court of last resort between two 


WHAT 


a 





citizens of the State, the sheriff is required to enforce the dg- 
ment, even if he has to call the militia of the State to his a st- 
ance; if a judgment is obtained in the Federal court of last 1 rt, 
from this there is no appeal and in civil matters it is not s ect 
te review or modification because there must be some end all 
controversies, and when called upon to do so, the Marshal of the 
United States is required to enforce this final judgment or 

late of the court of last resert. aad may call to | istar 

army of the United States. Then why may not al | 
breach thereof, which is civil. between employe or employ be 
*adjudicated and determined in the sar way’ It may, a 

and it is net, on account of the cowardice of Congress s 
afraid of both contracting parties. 

Strikes, lockouts and resultant evils can be stopped by { on 
gress taking the matter in hand and establishing five Federal 
tribunals at different parts of the nation. with exelusive jurisdic- 
tion to try controversies between labor and capital, or more cor- 
rectly speaking, between employe and employer, consisting of 


three judges each, with right of appeal to the Supreme Court at 
Washington from said courts, causes on appeal to have the right 
of way over all other causes, with a limit within which the court 
shall adjudicate the question on appeal. 

Then when the question is finally adjudicated, let the judgment 
be enforced as all other judgments, and we will have an end te 
the labor trouble. Let adequate penalties be provided in the law, 
such as imprisonment in State or Federal penitentiary for refusal 
to comply with the mandates of the court, whether the judgment 
be against the employer or employe, putting both parties upon the 
same footing. 

We have arrived at a point where legal rights of the citizens of 
the country have to be enforced at the point of the bayonet, and 
these rights should be determined by some tribunal authorized 
to adjudicate them, before they are enforced. 

Members of these courts should be selected by some authority 
not subject to the influence of the labor element, the employer or 
a subsidized press. 

We have arrived at a period in the history of our country when 
the refusal to hear, consider and adjust the complaints of labor 
must be stopped, a period when strikes and lockouts also must be 
stopped. Seventy per cent of the people of this country are not 
directly concerned, but are directly affected and are getting tired 
of if. It is true, these courts will cost the people something. but 
nothing in comparison with the losses entailed in consequence of 
the dissension between labor and capital or employe and employer 

.. W. Harbin, 
Mayor of Blacksburg, S. ¢ 

October 25, 1919 

What the country needs is not more laws, but merely the 
enforcement of existing laws and the maintenance of law and 
order. If public officials will have the courage which Mr 
liardin demands of Congress and merely protect every man 


who desires to work from interference by men who wish to 
quit work, all troubles on this point will soon end 


ONE AND THE SAME. 
UNDREDS of men have regained both health and wealth 
in Florida.—Jacksonville Times-Union. 
In regaining health they necessarily regained wealth, for 
health is itself the best of wealth. 
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THE RATTLESNAKE AND THE BOLSHEVIST. 


7 HEN a rattlesnake bed is found every wise man recog- 
W nizes the necessity of immediately killing the reptiles 
in order that they may not continue to breed an increasing 
supply of these deadly enemies to mankind. 

The rattlesnake at its worst, however, is harmless as com- 
pared with the alien Bolshevists who are seeking to strike at 
the very life of this Government. The rattlesnake gives 
varning ang then strikes at the individual man. The Bol- 
shevist strikes at the life of a nation of 110,000,000 people; 
and the Bolsbevist, permitted to breed malice and with his 
infernal activity keep on breeding it, is ever putting forth a 
new brood of poisoners of the nation’s life. 

Why should America permit the rattlesnake Bolshevists to 
remain in this country, ever breeding more Bolshevist rattle 
snakes, whose fangs are sinking deep into the life of the 
country? TPity or sympathy for such people would be akin 
to pity for Satan himself. They no more deserve the sym 
pathy of men than does Satan. And yet we permit them to 
roam our country unmolested, to pour their poison into the 
fountains of national life and to strike wherever it is pos- 
sible: and that, too, without the warning of the rattlesnake, 
and with a venom surpassing that of the deadly rattler. And 
the nation goes on its way apparently ignoring the fact that 
every rattlesnake Bolshevist menaces the life of our Govern- 
ment, and in menacing our Government menaces all human 
liberty. 

These Bolshevists should be sent back to the country from 
which they came or be imprisoned for life. Never again 
should they be permitted to put their foot on American soil. 
This country is not a home for anarchists and Bolshevists, 
and all of that accursed breed. This is a land dedicated to 
human freedom, but not to the wild license of those who 
would destroy this freedom. 

The rattlesnake is a lover of human kind as compared with 
the Bolshevist. 

The rattlesnake in its deadliest anger is a friend of the 
man at whom it strikes its poisoned fangs as compared with 
the Bolshevist’s hatred for all government, and especially for 
this Government; for if the Bolshevists could destroy the 
American Government they would then largely dominate the 
world, and bring to all the world that reign of terror, of 
Llood and of unspeakable crimes under which Russia has 
suffered. 

We might as well undertake to deny the existence of the 
rattlesnake when we were looking at a bed of rattlesnakes, 
as to undertake to deny the danger of the Boishevists, per- 
mitted freely, as they are, to carry on their campaign for the 
disruption of our country. 

No man who seeks the overthrow of this Government should 
he allowed to remain in America unless closely guarded in 
a prison. No sentimental idea that this is a great melting- 
pot should be permitted to prevail when dealing with a Bol 
shevist, or with any other man who would overturn and 
destroy our republic. Wherever Bolshevism raises its poi- 
soned fangs it should be utterly destroyed, just as we would 
seek to destroy a bed of rattlesnakes ; and the men responsible 
for the breeding of Bolshevism should be hunted down until 
the last one is in prison, or in the land from whence he came. 
We want none of them, either dead or alive; but if they are 
to remain here, infinitely better would it be for our country 
und for all the world’s civilization for them to be dead than 
slive, 

Aggressive action on the part of the Government, the hunt- 
ing down with unceasing vigilance every anarchist and Bol- 
shevist, and deporting or imprisoning them, should be the 


universal demand of all right-thinking people. 


PRESIDENT LEWIS OF UNITED MINE 

WORKERS 

N a telegram to Secretary of Labor Wilson, President Lewis 

of the United Mine Workers of America attacked Presideut 
Wilson in the following malicious and outrageous state- 
ments : 

“Permit me to say to you, sir, the unprecedented and unwat 
ranted action of Cabinet and VDresident of the United States in 
issuing statement of Saturday last has done more to prevent 
satisfactory settlement of impending strike and working out of 
wage agreement than any other element, which has entered into 
the situation. The President's statement is a fiercely partisan 
document because it attacks the intention of the mine workers 
without even sugzesting that mine operators may have brought 
about this unhappy situation, and, further, because threat is mad: 
to exercise full foree of Government to prevent stoppage of work 
without corresponding threat to exert full force of Government 
to enforce fair working conditions and a living wage 

“It is indeed a sad commentary upon principles of square deal 
ing when the President of the United States and his Cabinet by 
unanimous vote ally themselves with sinister tinancial interests 


which seek to deny justice to labor and precipitate our countrys 
into industrial turmoil. The President states “The mine work 
ers’ pro ected strike is not only unjustifiable, but unlawful In 
other words, the President says it is a crime for the miners to 
strike and threatens punishment for the crime 


“The President of the United States is the servant and not the 
master of the Constitution. The Constitution is the supreme law 
of the land 
tution, the decisions of the Supreme Court are final authority 

“The President’s statement of October 25, 1919, threatens in 
vasion of Constitutional and inalienable rights of American citi 


In the interpretation and application of the Consti 


zens. It is the climax of long series of attempted usurpations of 
executive power, 

“The Presidential statement announced as its excuse for threat 
ening invasion of Constitutional rights ‘that the war itself is still 
a fact.’ 
the President refused to approve of enforcement of an act which 


Two days later, however, in a veto message to Congress 


he said ‘was passed by reason of the emergency of war and whose 
objects have been satisfied in the demobilization of the army and 


navy.’ If the President was right on Monday, I submit, sir, that 
he was wrong on Saturday 

“It is difficult to believe that the President would have issued 
such a document had he been physically capable of obtaining 
first hand information and of exercising his own unintluenced 


intelligence in this most important problem.’ 

Other men have criticized the judgment of President Wil 
son and all other Presidents, but we do not believe that any 
one else has ever so viciously attacked the honor and the 
integrity of the President of the United States 

It is probably well that Lewis has thus frankly expressed 
his own views in regard to President Wilson, for in doing so 
he has given the public the opportunity of seeing exactly how 
he stands. It is better that these views should be known by 
the country, because the people are now the better able to 
understand the character of the men who are seeking to sub 
vert our Government through its domination by such leader- 
ship as that of Lewis 

7 
MY OWN WORK. 

This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Let me do my work from day to day 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 

“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the only one by whom 
The work can best be done in the right way.” 


Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 

To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 

At eventide, to play and love and rest, 


Because I know for me my work is best. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 
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THE MIGHT OF FORCE SHALL NOT SUBSTI- 
TUTE THE RIGHT OF LAW. 


PEAKING recently of the Boston police strike, Governor 
Coolidge said: 

“A policeman is a public officer. He is the outward symbol of 
the law. He represents the authority of the people. It is a high 
crime to interfere with him in any way in the discharge of his 
duties. On him depends the peace and order of the State. He is 
a judicial officer. Well might he remember the words of Grover 
Cleveland, that ‘a public office is a public trust.’ They are not 
employes. They are not holders of a job. No private concern is 
trying to make a profit out of their efforts.” 

Sketching the causes of the strike and the main features 
connected with it, Governor Coolidge emphasized the fact that 
the policemen who abandoned their posts did not do so be- 
cause of any grievance. They said their pay was small, their 
hours long, and their quarters bad. That is not why they left. 
They left because they were determined not to obey the law 
as expressed in the rule of their department. They deter- 
mined to substitute their will and their welfare for the will 
and the welfare of all the people. Unless those in authority 
would willingly permit this, they were to be forced to permit 
it by turning over Boston to terrorism. Force was to be sub- 
stituted for law. 

This is the attitude of radical labor agitators in every 
strike. They care not for law or the public’s welfare. Theirs 
is the right of might. Germany staked its all that might was 
right. Is union labor riding to Germany's fall? They should 
profit from Germany’s mistake, for surely the American union 
man should see that the present unrest is the fruit of Ger- 
many’s false propaganda to create the idea during the war 
that capitalists forced our entrance into the war, and the 
class hatred then taught was for the express purpose of crea- 
ting the very disturbances which are now evident. 

Governor Coolidge stated that an adroit attempt had been 
made to enlist organized labor against law and order. That 
has failed and will continue to fail. At first men organized 
for the purpose of improving their condition. All that their 
worst enemy could wish is that they would array themselves 
against the peace and good order of the whole people to secure 
some fancied benefit for themselves. 

Patriotic labor men will refuse now to antagonize the Gov- 
ernment, for if the organization of Government fails the or- 
ganization of labor fails: all values fail, all opportunity for 
employment ends, all rights of property and of persons end. 
Force and terror would reign. 

Organized labor when rightly directed must be on the side 
of law and order and for the support of the Government. 
Continuing, Governor Coolidge said: 

“It is of the utmost importance that this question be thoroughly 
understood. It is not a question between employer and employe. 
It has absolutely nothing to do with wages or conditions of labor. 
These questions can be compromised, they can be arbitrated. We 
cannot arbitrate the supremacy of the law, we cannot arbitrate the 
duty of all persons to be obedient to the law. When that is done, 
government ceases to exist. The will of all the people ends and 
the arbitrary will of some class, some dictator, begins. That is 
revolution. That is disorder. That is anarchy. That is destruc- 
tion. Disaster, distress and universal poverty would follow in 
their wake. 

“Iam for a government of all the people, founded on right, and 
truth, and justice. I am against a government of force or ter- 
rorism, of group, or class, or selfish interest. but most of all, I am 
against the attempt at a government founded on organized men 
dacity. The terror of force has failed. The terror of falsehood 
is failing. 

“But the people must remember this is their government. If it 
is saved they must save it. No party can do it. It requires the 

united efforts of all the people if their cause is to prevail. I have 
presented but most briefly the dangers. The remedy lies in action. 
The press of the Commonwealth. and the nation, without regard 
to party, is unanimous in the support of this issue. I appeal to 
all the people to rise and stamp out terrorism in every form, that 
there may continue to be a reign of law and ordered liberty.” 


BASIC RIGHTS OF EMPLOYERS AND EM. 
PLOYES. 


AMERON MORRISON of Charlotte, speaking before the 
Textile Association, said that employes have a right to 
organize and strike if they do not like their employment, and 
to do all the things in private business which individuals can 
do unorganized. But, on the other hand, he pointed out that 
the employer is surrounded by and as fully protected n his 
rights as the employe. Continuing, he stated that “the em- 
ployer has a legal right and it is basic, to refuse to contract 
with any union or individual he may see fit to refuse to con- 
tract with. This right must be freely recognized by the ‘(iov- 
ernment of North Caroling, and all law-abiding citizens must 
respect the exercise of this fundamental exercise of individual 
liberty. The employer owes no man an apology or excuse for 
the exercise of all the freedom guaranteed him by the organic 
and basic law of the land. If labor and employer cannot agree, 
and labor exercises its undoubted right to strike, it has broken 
no law. But, after it has struck, the only right it has is that 
of free and fair argument and persuasion; it has a right to 
peaceably and respectably try to persuade those willing to 
take its place not to do so. 

“But strikers have no right to menace and insult their for- 
mer employer or his assistants, They have no right to threaten 
or intimidate these who are willing to take their places; they, 
of course, have no right to use force by display of numbers or 
threat of violence or other conduct which endangers the peace 
of the State. If such conduct is resorted to by employes, re 
gardless of numbers, the State or some subdivision thereof 
should stand forth and fearlessly stop it if there is sufficient 
power in the State to do so. No man or set of men has a right 
to use force and violence to accomplish any act in this State, 
except to protect their persons or property from illegal as- 
sault. * * * 

“Good men on both sides must know and understand that 
the State is just, and with impartial solicitude respects the 
basic rights of every citizen of the State, from the poorest and 
the weakest to the richest and the strongest. There will be an 
end of all government in this stage when the basic principles 
of human liberty are yielded to the corruption or the force and 
threats of any class.” 

Mr. Morrison further asserted that the basic principle of 
freedom was founded in the right to freely and independently 
run our own business without Government direction or con- 
trol, except as to such police laws as the good of society re- 
quired. North Carolina has the power, and must exercise it, 
to protect every employer and investor of capital in the exer 
cise of every right, justly his, under the basic principles of 
Anglo-Saxon freedom: that it has the power, and will exer- 
cise it, to see to it that labor, organized or unorganized, should 
not be deprived of any liberty to which it was entitled under 
the organic law of the land. Mr. Morrison closed his address 
with the appeal to all men to beat back the tendency to think 
in terms of class selfishness, and to think and act as patriots 
and brother Christians. 


— o—————— 


LIARS, ALL. 


LAWYER representing the I. W. W. describes himself as 
A an anarchist syndicalist. Wonder how he got by the oath 

to support the Constitution of the United States when he 
was admitted to the bar?—Jacksonville Times-Union. 


Oaths do not count with such men. They lie when it suits 


them without any compunction of conscience. Indeed, they 


bave no more conscience than Germany has honor. They 
came from the father of lies, and their journey back to their 
birthplace should be hastened by the vigorous action of this 


Government. 
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Some More Bolshevist Propaganda 


HERE is an organization which denominates itself the 
yo iation Opposed to National Prohibition. It is very 
liberal with its publicity, which emanates from the office of 
one Peter Micheslon, 35 Wyatt Building, Washington. 

Following the President’s veto of the enforcement act, Sena 
tor Frelinghuysen gave out a statement in which he said: 

“We are facing one of the greatest crises in our history. The 
radical elements in our population are almost on the point of 
revolt, and this has created a serious situation for the Govern 
ment If there ever was a time in the history of this country 
when we needed sobriety of every kind we need it now in the next 
six to eight months for the protection of our families and our 
homes 

Taking this statement as its text, the Micheslon propaganda 
bureau announces that it must make public the results of an 
investigation made by the Association Opposed to National 
Prohibition in eleven of the States “where conditions of Bol- 
shevism and radical unrest are most pronounced.” The con- 
clusions are seven in number, and purport to show that all 
I. W. W. leaders favor prohibition, as it is “driving into the 
radical groups many men who in normal times were law-abid 
ing labor unionists”; that laboring men everywhere first de- 
mand beer and then take out red cards of membership; that 
prohibition has put a premium on hair oil and dangerous 
chemicals; that a new kind of disaster has been added to the 
police lists on account of the large number of deaths due to 
the drinking of wood alcohol; that crime and drug addicts are 
increasing; that politics is becoming more corrupt, and that 
everybody out West is brewing his own beer or making his 
own wine, during the moments, presumably, when not preach- 
ing Bolshevism. : 

What the Association Opposed to National Prohibition is 
trying to prove is that industrial tranquillity and drunkenness 
go hand in hand. “Peace drunk or hell sober” is their ulti- 
matum. 

By far the greater part of this nation, both in territory and 
in population, was dry long before America entered the war. 
National Prohibition did not make the map much whiter. 
There were only a few black spaces to be covered. Strange 
that Bolshevism did not appear long ago, is it not? 

There are those who imagine that the causes of social and 
industrial unrest are the chaos into which the world was 
plunged for four long years, the vast consumption of wealth, 
the drawing from the fields of millions of producers, the 
breaking down of standards and traditions by the ponderous 
war machine, the cataclysm which turned the whole world 
upside down and drove humanity into such sloughs of despond, 
so shocking its nerves, that it is a marvel any sanity was left 
or any sobriety, either of judgment or of appetite. 

Sut these things, the Micheslon incubator tells us, were 
really of trifling importance. What is overwhelming society 
is the fact that it cannot get booze. Turn the rum demon loose 
again and all will be well. Womeopathic treatment is pre- 
of 


scribed; if the country is insane, cure it by further doses 
insanity, given in the form of alcohol. That is the great 
preservative. 

For shame that any men should issue such asinine pro- 
posals! Must there be preached now a gospel of repudiation, 
the dragging of the law in the mire, an intensive program of 
mockery of the statutes? 

The solicitude of these gentlemen for the curtailing of 
I, W. W.-ism might command more respect were it not predi 
cated inherently on defiance of law. The Bolshevism of the 
rum advocates is the most vocal Bolshevism in the country 
right now, perhaps. 

The President vetoed the Prohibition Enforcement Act. He 
intimated then, on Monday, that the war was over. On the 


previous Saturday he had declared that the war was not over, 
in a formal notice to the coal miners. The President was not 
called on to decide whether the wartime prohibition itself was 
a good law or a bad law. It was a law, and the legislation 
was simply devised to give him machinery with which to 
enforce it. He declined to accept that machinery. He gave 
notice that, in his opinion, the law was a dead letter. If it 
stayed on the statute books, let it rot there. He would do 
nothing to give it life. 

There were men in Washington who have been “wet” all 
their lives who would not accept that doctrine. They voted 
to pass the law over the President's veto because they knew 
that the issue, the only issue, was the enforcement of the law 

What is provoking Bolshevism? Not the prohibition law, 
for prohibition everywhere is measuring up to the most ex 
travagant claims its advocates ever made for it. No, the pro 
vokers of Bolshevism are the men who preach non-enforcement, 
who conspire to violate the law, who teach that it ought to be 
violated and who were able to persuade a sick President that 
their course was a good one. 

You cannot enforce one law and wink at the enforcement of 
another. You cannot publicly advocate nullification and stand 
anywhere but on a Bolshevist platform. And nullification it 
self is no more dead than is the damnable era of alcoholi 
indulgence in this country. Both died hard, but both died. 
And there are no tears on the memorials erected to either. 

No long-haired fanatics made prohibition inevitable. The 
humming wheels of industry were the bells that tolled rum's 
doom. 

If there are any American citizens who love their booze 
more than they love their country, it will not make much dif- 
ference whether they join the Il. W. W. organization or not 
Their allegiance in any case would be too tenuous to be 
relied on. 

An editor of the Iron Age made a personal investigation as 
to the effect of prohibition in the strike regions of Pennsy! 
vania, and here is the result: 

“In my first-hand study at Pittsburgh, McKeesport, Wheeling 


and Weirton I talked with many people regarding the part pro 
hibition is playing in the present steel strike 


“Steel mill officials, mayors, sheriffs; State, city and town po 
lice; soldiers recently returned from the other side; Americans 
employed in and on strike at the mills; railroad employes, cham 


ber of commerce members; clothing, furniture, boot and shoe and 
other tradesmen; restaurant proprietors, as well as priests and 
ministers, all agreed that prohibition is a blessing. 

“Not all of them believe in prohibition. In fact, most of them 
do not believe in it But they nevertheless feel that at this par 
ticular time it is fortunate that prohibition is in force 


“Even a dispenser of near-beer, while engaged in wiping off his 


McKeesport bar, admitted that the town under conditions exist 
ing is far better off without its whisky and other strong drinks 
He regretted the loss of revenue from the sale of ‘the hard stuff’ 
and the lack of life accompanying its consumption, but he ap 
peared willing to forego both so long as the place remains quiet 
and his wife, children and home are safe He added ‘I haven't 
had to throw a man out of here since July 1°—a coincidence that 
appeared significant. 


-“Liquor interests elsewhere feel that the people of the country 


are losing a personal liberty in not being allowed to purchase 
liquor, the prohibition question with them being a national rather 
than a local one. strike or no strike They appear to ha i 
little interest in the welfare of the strikers or the people in their 
immediate icinity, their views being narrow and selfish ones 

“In McKeesport I found an Austrian on strike, who considered 
the lack of whisky a part of the steel mill plan to defeat labor 
and a second man of the same birth, living in another street, who 
entertained much the same attitude These two men are rt 
American citizens and distinctly of the Red type (Juestioned 
further, they appeared out of sympathy with everything in our 


country, from President Wilson down to their neighbor, who has 


gone back to work in the tube m 
“Strike leaders and their lieutenants are inclined to sidetrack 
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the issue. When pegged down to a plain yes or no answer they 
admit the value of prehibition at this time, although at heart 
they feel ‘the strike would go better with whisky.’ So, possibly, 


their statements are based on a tear that to sanction the sale of 
whisky, gin, etc., will link their names with the doctrine of the 


Reds, which is just the impression the laber leaders do not want 


people to get. 


“One cannot help being impressed, no matter what sections of 


the strike zones are visited, with the efforts being made by the 
authorities to suppress the sale of liquor. Such efforts, and those 
directed against large gatherings of strikers, have resulted in re- 
markably few disorders 

“The present steel strike will go down in history as one of the 
greatest struggles between labor and capital the world has ever 
witnessed. It also will go down in history as lacking in much 
of the violence usually attending such conflicts because of the 
enforcement of the national war-time prohibition act. 

“Tradespeople in those centers where the strike temporarily 
resulted in the closing of mills say the bottom fell out of business 
for a spell, but that it has begun to pick up again. Even in Pitts 
burgh, where most of the mills have remained in operation through 
out the trouble, the butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker 
all have more or less felt the effect of the uncertainty of these 
times. Almost every tradesman with whom I talked told me he 
felt reasonably certain that without prohibition he would have 
been obliged to close his establishment to safeguard his goods in 
stock, and therefore would have suffered in a business way much 
more seriously than he has. 

“It is easy to understand, therefore, why the dealers in cloth 
ing, furniture, boots and shoes, the butcher, the grocer and others, 
are thankful for prohibition at this time. 

“At Weirton. a man coming down the road with a washboiler 
stopped long enough to explain that he was on his way home to 
do his woman's washing. Certainly a peaceful occupation, as aré 
the others mentioned Naturally the labor leaders bave had diffi 
culty in interesting the men intent on starting a small chicken 
farm or doing their wife's washing, ete 

“Were saloons wide open, and whisky, gin and other strong 
drink sold over the bar and easy to obtain in the country places 


it would be another story 


Sd 


THE RAILROAD BROTHERHOODS TO DEVOTE 
TWO YEARS TC WINNING THE FARMER 
VOTE FOR THEIR SCHEME. 

A ND so the railroad brotherhoods, having seen a new light, 


think that if they can postpone the return of the rail 
roads to their owners for two years, they will within that 
time be able to win the farmers of the country over to their 
side in favor of looting the country in order to give the rail 
roads to the railroad emploves, 

That is a very interesting game. Our information is to the 
effect that for the next two years the railroad brotherhoods 
through their attorneys and agents, will keep on the trail of 
the farmers, and attend every farmers’ congress or conven 
tion held in any part of the country, and plead with the farm 
ers to insist upon joining with the railroad menin demanding 
that ithe couutry sball purchase the railroads and give them, 
for that is about what it means, to the railroad brotherhoods 

In these days of loose and mushy thinking, when the neu 


rotic sentiments of humanity seem to be largely dominating 
the situation. no one need be surprised at the demand of the 
railroad brotherhoods, nor at the effrontery of these people 
in demanding that the Government shall buy the roads and 
turn them over to the management, and practically to the 
ownership, of the railroad employes 

But are the farmers quite so mushy in their thinking as 
would be indicated by their acceptation of this proposition ? 
Suppose all the tenant farmers and all the farm laborers in 
the country should demand of the Government that all the 
property which they now work be turned over to them? And 
the reasons for their doing this and for the Government ac 
cepting this demand are certainly as great as are the reasons 
put forth by the railroad men in behalf of their project. And 
after the farm laborers and tenant farmers have taken pos- 
session of all the land which they now work, and after all 


the factory hands of the country have made the Government 


buy all industrial plants for cheir benefit, and after al! the 
clerks have compelled the Government to buy all the institu. 
tions by which they are employed and turn these interests 
over to them, we will have reached the natural and inevitable 
outcome of a victory by the railroad brotherhoods, if the rail- 
road brotherhoods could win the victory for which they are 
fighting. 

Bolshevism run wild, distorted thinking, mental strabismus, 
moral vacuity or moral obtuseness, all seem to be the order of 
the day. Surely the hour has come when the American j:eople 
need to awaken every ounce of latent patriotism, to crush out 
Bolshevism and anarchy and all the ills associated with their 
doctrines, and to stand tirm for the protection of the liberty 
wherewith we have been made free. 

The scheme of the brotherhoods to postpone a strike, put 
forth as though it was a plan of patriotism, but which has 
back of it the effort to enlist the co-operation of the fariners 
in their plan, has not, we believe, heretofore been given. ‘This, 
we think, and the story which comes from our Washington 
correspondent on the subject, is probably the first announce 
ment thereof. 


+ 


ORGANIZING BIG COTTON BANK IN GEORGIA 


A‘ a meeting of cotton growers held last week in the hall 
of the House of Representatives at Atlanta, Ga., pur- 
suant to the call of Gov. Hugh M. Dorsey, plans were begun 
to organize a great bank to be owned by the cotton growers 
of that State and to be operated in connection with the finane- 
ing, warehousing, marketing and exporting of cotton. It is 
to be called Georgia Cotton Bank & Trust Corporation, and 
its initial capital stock will be $2,100,000, which may be in 
creased later on. The surplus will be $525,000, and is to be 
paid in at the beginning. The stock of the institution is to be 
pro-rated among the counties of the State according to their 
production of cotton and the State will be divided into seven 
cistricts, each of which will elect two directors. The oflicers 
will be elected by this board 

It is stated that more than 25 county allotments of stock 
were subscribed for after the meeting. the plans having been 
described by Governor Dorsey, Hollins Randolph of Atlanta, 
counsel for the Federal Reserve Bank there: R. C. Neely, 
cotton grower and banker of Waynesboro; Samuel Tate of 
Pickens County, Ga., and others. The bank will be located 


ut Atlanta and as soon as the stock is all subscribed appli 
cation will be made to the Secretary of State for a charter 

The incorporators are Hugh M. Dorsey of Fulton County, 
S. J. Slate of Muscogee County, R. C. Neely of Burke County 
and CC, B. Lewis of Bibb County. The officers are to consist 
of a president, three vice-presidents, a secretary, a treasurer, 
und an executive committee. 

It was stated that the bank would not in any way interfere 
with the work of the American Cotton Association in its ef 
forts to benefit the cotton farmers 


aS ——— - 
GERMANY BUYING COTTON HEAVILY. 
Pes ‘ORDING to the New York Times, German cotton men 


have been aggressive buyers of cotton in Texas and in 
other parts of the South during the last few weeks. The 
Times states that cotton-trade people in New York estin 
that more than 500,000 bales of choice grades have been bought 
by Germans or German agents since the first of August—-some 
of it at very high prices as compared with the open market 
quotations. Germany, it is said, has been a very much heavir 
buyer of cotton during the last two months than any other 
foreign country, except England. Of course, the shipments of 
cotton do not as yet represent the purchases made, for muc! 
of the cotton which has been bought during the last four or 
five weeks has not yet been exported. 
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A RINGING VOICE FOR AMERICANISM FROM 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


HROUGH the leadership of some broad-minded men in 
: i it community, Scotland Neck, N. C., is showing its full 
appreciation of how people of the whole country must make 
their voices heard against Bolshevism as it today rampantly 
seeks, through radical labor elements and the millions of 
aliens who cannot speak or understand a word of English, to 
everturn this Government and destroy our homes. This is a 
detinite. determined effort aimed at the destruction of the 
American Government, and millions of labor men are being 
misled by radicals in a campaign organized by Bolshevists 
and carried on by Bolshevistic agitators and Bolshevistic 
mone 

Scotland Neck people, seeing the situation, decided on a 
campaign to offset this work by sending North Carolina Con 
gressmen telegrams from dozens of men in the community 
urging that Congress should stand for the protection of Ameri 
ean interests as against Bolshevism. What Scotland Neck has 
done in this respect should be done in every community in the 
country. 

The Washington correspondent of the Raleigh News and 
Observer wired that paper: “The offices of Senator Simmons 
and Representative Claude Kitchin were almost flooded this 
afternoon when a storm of telegrams from citizens of Scotland 
Neck began pouring in protesting the demands of labor and 
appealing for consideration to the public.” 

rhe Commonwealth of Scotland Neck, in giving an account 
of the action of that community. headed its reports in big type 


with the following statements 


The Commonwealth, October 2s 


LOCAL CITIZENS STIRRED 
OVER REVOLUTIONARY AMERICA 


Leaders Wire Congressman Claude Kitchin to Use His 
Utmost to Check Strike Movement. 


WANT ANTI-STRIKE LAWS PASSED. 


{The Commonwealth, October 29, 1919.) 


PEOPLE WILL MAKE CONGRESS 
HEED THE NECESSITY OF ACTION 


Bolshevism, or Radicalism, Is Repugnant to the 
American Race, and Must Be Eradicated. 


Among the letters that followed the telegrams was one from 
Mr. J. H. Alexander, Jr., cashier of the Scotland Neck Bank, to 
Hon. Claude Kitchin. It was as follows: 


“I feel that I must write you concerning the present labor situ 
ation. As I see it, we are leading to Bolshevism, unless a prompt 
and firm stand is taken by the leaders of society and the Govern- 
ment, and it behooves all of us who hold in reverence the laws and 
traditions of our country. as well as any regard for individual 
energy and thrift. to take a determined stand for right and 
liberty. 

“The idea of a foreigner. to whom the law denies the right to 
vote, having a voice in telling us for whom we shall work, where 
we shall work and how long we shall work! Too, the idea of any 
man asking the world for a decent living and paying 50 hours a 
week for it! There happens to be 16S hours in a week, and any 
man who asks a living of society and who offers only 50 hours’ 
service in return is a drone and a sluggard. and this liberty- 
loving country should purge itself by throwing him out. Shew 
me a man who has ever amounted to anything. either materially 
or morally, and you will show me a man who has labored more 


than 10 hours a day: yes. and most often more than 15 hours a 
day. God didn't intend that a man should make a living by 
working 30 hours out of each 16S. When He drove Adam from 
the Garden of Eden he told him, ‘out of the sweat of thy brow 
thou shall earn thy living,’ and later, ‘six days shalt thou labor," 
not 30 hours. 

“I truly think the people who are lovers of personal liberty ané 
individual effort will uphold the representatives in whatever effort 
they may take in crushing this monster, this devil, now, and not 
some future day, when perhaps it may be too late 

“The same restrictions that were necessary to restrain capital 
are now necessary in the restraint of labor. The idea of any 
organization being in position to throw the entire country in chaos 
at the order of some man who at heart is against all order and 
society ! 

“The PEOPLE are with you, to whom we have entrusted the 
laws of this country. Call on us if you need us” 

Now, let every community, every thoughtful man in this 
countrys, awaken to the necessity of active, not merely passive 
resistance to the demands of the radical element which is 
seeking to dominate the country. Let the voice of these people 
be heard in Congress and ir public gatherings, and let the 
newspapers of the entire country join in the campaign for the 
enlightenment of the nation as to the dangers which it faces 


THE TWO GREAT ISSUES 
COUNTRY. 


BEFORE OUR 


“Automatic” Sprinkler Company of America, 
Contractors for Fire Protection 
Plant Youngstowt Ohio 


S. CALIIOON NOLAND 
Atlanta Department Manager 


Candler Bidg 


Atlanta, Ga., October 25, 1919 
Editor Manufacturers Record 
We wish to compliment vou on the supple ent of your October 
25 Issue pertaining to the World Cotton Conference. This is the 
sort of stuff that we subscribers need, and not much advice as 
to the League of Nations and criticisms of President Wilson 
We think so much of th hat we would appreciate 


flice and one additional 
re, the “Automatic” Sprinkler 
iam Street, New York If there are 


two additional copies sent 


copy sent to Mr. James S 








Co. of America, 
anv charges for these additional supplements, we will be pleased 
to pay same Ss. C. Nouanp 


The League of Nations is infinitely more important than 
all the cotton conferences that can be held from now until 
doomsday. Cotton production and consumption deal prima 
rily with material things, and liberty could exist even if there 
were no cotton conferences But the League of Nations is 
the most momentous proposition ever submitted to mankind 
and whether an intelligent man favors it or opposes, he 
ought, for the sake of civilization, be eager to see it fully 
discussed in every publication he reads I'resident Wilsen 
has well said that it is only through public discussion that we 
can reach the truth, and so the League of Nations should 
be discussed from every angle, and the man who is unwilling 
to study both sides of this question, regardless of his own pre. 
conceived notions, has but little conception of the stupendous 
importance to America of this League 

The MANUFACTURERS Recorp believes that the adoption of 
the League as proposed would be an overwhelming disaster 
to this country. It would, therefore, oppose it if in doing so it 
lost every subscriber and every advertiser it had.* But we re- 
joice that the longer the subject is discussed the more the 
people of the country are coming to realize the tremendous 
danger of adopting the League as first proposed, without res 
ervations or amendments 

Nevertheless, we are glad Mr, Noland found the Cotton 
Conference supplement of such interest. We wonder if he is 
not equally as much interested in the facts given in every 
issue of the MANUFACTURERS Recorp in regard to whether 


Americanism or Bolshevism shal] rule this country? 
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HEAVY INCREASE IN IMPORTS CONTRASTED 
WITH OUR EXPORTS. 


D ETAILS of foreign trade for September, which are now 
available, show that the import values of $435,384,667, 
for September, is a gain of $174,000,000 over September, 1918. 
This enormous increase indicates the rapidity with which the 
world is beginning to pile its products upon us, and shows 
what we may look for on an ever-increasing scale. There was 
a sudden jump in imports from Europe from $22,671,000 in 
September, 1918, to $89,915,689 in September, 1919. Imports 
from North America showed a gain of $23,000,000; from South 
America $42,000,000, from Asia $32,000,000 and from Africa 
$12,000,000, while the only decrease was from Oceania, in 
which there was a decline of $2,400,000. 

Studying the details by countries, it is seen that France 
jumped its exports to the United States from less than 
$5,000,000 in September, 1918, to $15,647,000; while Italy 
increased its shipments to this country over $8,000,000, and 
the Netherlands made a gain from $470,000 in September, 
1918, to $9,992,000. Spain sent us over $4,000,000 worth of its 
products as compared with $353,000 in September a year ago. 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, Argentina, Brazil, 
China and Japan also showed great gains, while Egypt, which 
in September, 1918, exported to the United States only $24,829 
worth of its products, jumped its shipments to the United 
States in September, 1919, up to $9,758,000. We took less 
from Canada last September than in September a year ago, 
and a little less from Mexico, but we took $25,900,000 more 
from Cuba and nearly $20,000,000 more from Argentina. The 
imports from Brazil increased by over $22,000,000, while the 
imports from Chile showed a decrease of $9,400,000. 

A comparison of imports for September of the two years, 
1919 and 1918, and for the nine months of each year ended 
with September, gives the following interesting details: 


IMPORTS BY GRAND DIVISIONS AND COUNTRIES. e 


Month of Sept., 9 months ended Sept., 
‘ 918 


1919 1918. 1919 
Dollars. 


Dollars. Dollars. 


Dollars 


Imports from: 

Grand Divisions: 

SUD: asccases 

North America......... 

South America...... 

SE Anenweeenecneks 

Oceania ....... 

Africa 


249,848,084 
745,071,263 
450,424,314 
682, 145, 062 





- eee ese 35,384,667 261,668,644 
Principal Countries : 















Austria-Hungary 59.688 50,878 
Belgium 4.945 12.924 
France . 4,996,894 48,084.494 
Germany 39 15,663 
Italy ... 3,369,471 21,124,443 
Netherlands 470,218 6,391,661 
Norway .. 96,719 1. 3 
Russia in Europe 14,589 5.319.830 
Spain ....... ° 353.442 11,184,026 
Sweden 241.665 $.587.627 
Switzerland ‘ 1.525.169 11.866.203 
United Kir idom 9,989,988 119, 349 134 





CUROER ccccoces one 4 











Pee 
Gwe esx 81 
Argentina 132,182,467 
Brazil 169,781 TA4 
Chile 58 5h 
China a 
British East Indies 219. 578.575 
Japan : ° 972.350.0908 
Australia and New Zea 

land ‘ 62,144.65 
Philippine Islands 48.552.343 

28,529,132 24,769,086 


Egypt 


Turning to exports, it is seen that there was an increase as 
compared with September, 1918, of only $46,000,000, as against 
the increase in imports of $174,000,000. 


the market with exports from came country of $8,856,000 for 


Germany came into 
September last, and Austria $3,520,000. During the last nine 
months, and of course nearly all of this has been during the 


last two or three months, Austria and Germany have taken 


from the United States products to the extent of $57,800,000. 
Diplomatically, we are still at war with Germany and Austria, 











but they are beginning to ship heavily to us and to buy stil] 
more freely from us, 

Our exports to Belgium heavily increased during the month 
and for the nine months, and also to Denmark, but exports 
to France for the month showed a decrease of $33,000,000, to 
Italy $14,000,000, to Spain $6,800,000, to the United Kingdom 
$34,000,000, to Canada $12,000,000 and to Chile $5,000,000. As 
against these decreases to France, Italy, the United Kingdom 
and a few other countries, there were some striking gains to 
other countries, including, for the month, Belgium $15,000,000, 
Denmark $13,000,000, Germany and Austria $57,800,000, as 
previously stated; Sweden $11,000,000, Argentina $8,000,000, 
China $8,000,000 and Japan $9,000,000, 

A very large proportion of our imports is coming in free of 
duty, a larger quantity indeed than ever before in the history 
of the country. We may count with abselute certainty that 
the time is not far distant when Europe and the rest of the 
world will be shipping their products on an ever-increasing 
scale and American business interests will need to watch this 
situation. We have been. exporting too much in proportion 
to our imports, but the tide may soon turn the other way, 
The details of exports by countries was as follows: 


EXPORTS BY @RAND DIVISIONS AND COUNTRIES. 
Month of --\ 


9 months ende a Se ‘ept., 
1919. 919 


Exports to: Dollars. Dolla irs. Dollars. Dolla 
Grand divisions: 
Europe alent dh weiaedstileiGhen 348,532.328 3.858.886.4083 2,883.7 27.645 
North America.......... 128,497,248 970,881,789 
South America 24,792,475 2962 79.452 





Asia jwasewesane ven . ’ 327 .532,235 
REEL. “cag satmens 13,632,420 158,482,545 114,874,936 
Africa 2,900,515 71,848,511 35,8118 232 

er 99, 550,395,994 5,869,647,541 4,559,104,289 





Principal countries 






069.308 








Austria Hungary sakas _ —_ 

selgium sama 3,437,698 96,429,746 
i 923,495 873,262 
France aneee 897,022 727,752,402 
Germany ....... : 
Greece ..... 








Italy pesca 888, 366,312 
Netherlands 941,961 76,980,094 
Norway 5,060,160 7 
Russia in Europe...... 470,998 

ee 


I i a ks a a 
United Kingdom. 
Canada 


Central America 20 360.943 


Mexico cepwenceedieen 72,121,904 
RE ibitmicvhGueuwineaaaa 170,825,110 
SN  -cacnanensess 76,061,421 
Ser ney 45,931,838 
+ es 48,081,474 
China 37,956,414 

36,146,108 


British East Indies 
Japan cavene 
Russia in Asia...... 
Australia and New Zea 


208,821,906 
4,483 627 





2,990,763 








land amskeques 7,534,582 9.200.988 
Phili ppine Islands..... 4.799.474 4.355.348 } <— 
British Africa...... : 4,286,632 1,419,465 46,246,980 





DOES PERSHING KNOW ANYTHING? 


T is my opinion that if we had been prepared adequately we 
I would never have been called upon to defend our rights 

General John J. Pershing, before the Senate Committee « 
Military Affairs. 


nD 
For two years the MANUFACTURERS Record unceasingly 
urged preparedness to save the danger of our soldiers being 
cold-bloodedly murdered by their country’s unpreparedness 
We warned the nation that upon the head of the pacifists and 
the advocates of unpreparedness would rest the blood of many 
a soldier killed because of our unpreparedness. General 
Pershing, whose judgment should be good, states the case 
clearly. Germany believed we would not fight. and had good 
cause to believe it, for did not millions of Americans vote 
merely to the tune. “He kept us out of war” Every man who 
made that the reason for his vote is responsible for much of 
This is a 
bitter pill to swallow, but it should purge the nation of the 


the sorrow and suffering of millions of our soldiers. 


poison which very nearly killed its soul and its body alike 
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TO WHAT IS DUE THE DECLINE IN THE PRICE 
OF LIVESTOCK ON THE FARMS? 


MITH & MORGAN, a real estate firm of Dothan, Ala., 
S which has taken active interest in the development of 
that section, in a letter to the MANUFACTURERS Recorp write: 


“We enclose you herewith copy of a circular-letter which we 
have had the papers of Southeast Alabama to copy, and we are 
also distributing by circulars. 

“We call your special attention to this letter beginning at the 
second paragraph. A year ago the packers bought hogs from the 
Southern farmers at sacrifice prices, without a shade of difference 
in the price of the dressed meat products; in other words, they 
got the hogs of the South at a half or two-thirds of what they 
paid the Western farmers for hogs, and sold the manufactured 
products at the same price. Now, purely and entirely by artificial 
manipulations and arbitrary use of their centralized control of the 
meat markets, they have reduced the price of hogs to about half 
of what they were two or three months ago, and this in spite of 
the fact that meat products, canned goods, hams, etc., are selling 
at the same price they have been, and also in view of the fact 
that there is still a world shortage of livestock. 

“We are advocating the individual use of small packing-houses 
or curing plants. If the farmers, either individually, or on a 
community basis, would put up these little individual packing- 
houses, which ‘are very simple and inexpensive, and, properly 
equipped, cure the meat just like the big packing-houses do, the 
farmers can market their meat products at prevailing prices for 
cured meats. 

“It seems to us that this is a matter that the Southern papers 
and journals should give immediate and urgent attention to.” 


The paragraph in the circular enclosed to which Smith & 
Morgan invited our particular attention is as follows: 


“The main purpose of this message at this time, however, is to 
bring before the farmers of our section a certain proposition with 
reference to the livestock industry, and especially hogs. We all 
know that peanuts and hogs will be a large factor in our agricul- 
tural regime in the future, and at the present time it is of the 
utmost importance that our hog crop brings its full value. We 
have all been reading of the Government's charges against the 
big packing establishments, charging them with market manipu- 
lations, profiteering, etc., and whether true or not, the packers 
seem to be retaliating by doing their best to depress the price of 
livestock. There is no uncertainty about the supply of meat. We 
know there is not only not a surplus of meat, but there is a great 
shortage, and millions of people are only half-fed today, and there 
is not a particle of reason or excuse for a reduction in the price 
of hogs such as has taken place in the last few weeks. It is 
purely artificial, and for the present is working to the farmers’ 
loss.” 

With a view to getting at the other side of this proposition 
we submitted the matter to Corkran, Hill & Co., leading hog 
packers of Baltimore, and also to several of the Western 
packers, thinking that in this way some light might be thrown 
on the subject by general discussion. Messrs. Corkran, Hill 
& Co. in their reply, dated October 18, said: 


“Your favor of the 16th inst., enclosing a copy of a letter from 
Smith & Morgan of Dothan, Ala., addressed to you, and also a 
copy of their letter to the farmers, received. It is regrettable that 
such a letter was spread broadcast throughout the State of Ala- 
bama when the actual facts are so easily obtainable. 

“The South is cognizant of the fact that peanuts and other nuts 
fed to hogs produce soft or oily meat, for which there is a very 
limited demand, and that comes only from points south of Balti- 
more. 

“The first necessity of a pork-packing house is to have a suffi- 
cient number of hogs to operate, and the next to have those hogs 
produce such quality of meat as the trade demands; therefore, the 
packer is interested in seeing, first. that the producer receives 
sufficiently high price to induce production, and of such quality 
as will find ready demand. 

“It is contrary to the facts to say that the meat from these hogs 
is sold for the same price as meat for corn-fed hogs, and our own 
prices show from one to ten cents per pound difference, according 
tocuts. Also, during the past two or three months, our prices on 
hams, ete., have been reduced 10 cents a pound. 

“It is really like adding insult to injury for the packer to suffer 
the enormous losses which he has during the past few months 
and then be accused of retaliating on the farmer by depressing the 
price of livestock. Surely, no sane packer would take a loss of 10 
cents per pound on his stock, and still continue to pay the ex 


tremely high prices for his livestock. Government charges, to 
which your correspondent refers, are certainly being challenged 
and contradicted frequently, and similar charges have been made 
against the big packers for 25 years, during which time they have 
not succeeded in finding them guilty; therefore, we propose to 
await the findings of the present Federal Grand Jury in Chicago 
before placing any credence in the above charges. 

“We stated our position quite fully to a delegation of Southern 
bankers, railroad men and others interested in stock-growing in 
the South some months ago, when they called on us for our views 
regarding the industry, and we told them that as long as they pro- 
duced soft or oily hogs they would be sold at a discount under the 
price of corn-fed hogs, and the greater the supply of good hogs in 
this country, the more neglected would the soft hogs become. We 
can assure you that the same quality of hogs in the South would 
bring equally high price as in any market in the country, allow- 
ing. of course, for the difference in freight. 

“It is our opinion that Messrs. Smith & Morgan should obtain 
the exact facts regarding this great industry, and after doing so, 
see that they were published as widely as their circular-letter.” 

From Mr. R. D. MacManus of the Publicity Bureau of 
Armour & Co., Chicago, under date of October 25, we have the 
following: 


“Mr. Armour has directed me to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of October 16, and to thank you for calling our attention to 
the injurious misstatements of facts being put out by Smith & 
Morgan. 

“It is positively untrue that Armour & Co., or any other respon- 
sible firm, so far as we know, have made a practice of buying 
Southern hogs at prices lower than was justified by their salability 
in the pork market. 

“It is also positively untrue that the recent drop in hog prices 
is attributable in the slightest degree to the wish or whim of re- 
sponsible meat packers. Quite the contrary is true. Armour & 
Co. alone have suffered a loss running into many millions of dol- 
lars by reason of the slump in prices. Our cellars contain mil- 
lions of pounds of pork put there when we were purchasing hogs 
at from 18 to 23 cents a pound, and we are compelled to sell that 
pork now on the basis of the 14 and 15-cent hogs, that being ap- 
proximately the market price now. 

“Smith & Morgan's statement that ‘meat products, canned 
goods, hams, etc., are selling at the same price they have been’ is 
a plain falsehood, indicating complete ignorance of market prices 
and conditions. With the exception of pork loins (a very small 
per cent of the animal), wholesale pork products have taken a 
remarkable slump in the last few weeks. Hams are selling at 
wholesale for 12 cents a pound less than was received in August. 
Lard is off 6%4 cents a pound. Sweet pickled bellies are off from 
6 to 7 cents, as are also dry salt bellies, and sides have dropped 
as much. And these various cuts and portions represent practi- 
cally the whole hog. 

“How anyone can hope to misstate facts as have Smith & 
Morgan, and get away with it, is more than I can see, unless they 
count on their audience being densely ignorant of facts. We are 
very grateful to you for having given us opportunity to show 
how wrong they are in their statement. 

“As to their pet plan of having the producers do their own 
slaughtering, we have only this to say: They might as well advo 
cate the setting up of a printing press on each farm, so as to 
avoid having to do business with a big firm like yours. It is 
utterly ridiculous to expect such little packing plants to prove 
profitable in this day of big volume and small margin and the 
utmost efficiency.” 

It is unquestionably true that there has been a large decline 
in the price paid to the farmers for hogs and cattle, but this is 
in exact accordance with what the Government has been ag 
gressively seeking to bring about ever since it took up its 
When this cam 
paign was inaugurated the MaANuracturers Recorp said that 


campaign against the high cost of living 


it must inevitably, if at all effective, be effective through 
driving down the price of farm products on the farms, and the 
farmers would. be the first ones to suffer by being forced to 
sell at a lower figure, but that ultimately consumers would be 
the sufferers, since lower prices on the farm would bring about 
a decreased production of foodstuffs, and thus later on there 
would be a serious scarcity, possibly a desperate scarcity of 
foodstuffs obtainable at any price within the limits of the 
purchasing power of the people 

The Government has secured its desired aim in beating 
down the price of farm products to the extent of a large de 
cline in the prices that are paid for livestock and hogs. The 


packers have had to write off a very heavy loss on the stocks 
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in hand packed out of high-price livestock. The retailer, 
slower to move than the wholesaler, has not so quickly cut 
down the retail price in keeping with the decline in the whole- 
sale price and lower prices to the farmers. Indeed, before the 
retail price is fully adjusted to the lower prices for farm 
products the pendulum may swing the other way, for any 
serious decline in the price of farm products will inevitably 
lead to a decline in the output, and thus lead on to an increase 
in price. 

The Government has gone at the matter in the wrong way. 
The only way to bring about a permanent decrease in the 
price of foodstuffs is by enlarged production, which would 
gradually fill up the vacuum in the world’s supply, and thus 
become subject to the law of supply and demand which the 
Government has sought to ignore since the beginning of the 
war. 

It is unquestionably true, as claimed by Corkran, Hill «& 
Co., that what are known as the soft or oily hogs of certain 
portions of the South do not bring the same price as corn-fed 
hogs, but the South can raise corn-fed hogs, and it should do 
so. Not that it should wholly abandon its present system of 
feeding, but the hogs should be fattened on corn, and this 
would mean larger corn crops and better prices for the hogs. 

We are giving this correspondence in full because every- 
thing which bears on the increased supply of food products 
and the prices on the farm and in the retail stores becomes 
vitally important to the civilization of the country. 

In a second letter from Smith & Morgan they write: 

“There is no question but what the price of livestock, especially 
logs, in this section is entirely too low, and entirely out of pro- 
portion to the retail price of meats, and out of proportion con- 
sidering the world demand for meat products. This is going to 
be mighty hard on the Southern farmer, especially this year, 
owing to the fact that the cotton crop is so short, many of them 
Banking heavily on their hogs. 

“With reference to the Government campaign to beat down the 
price of foodstuffs, that brings up another phase of the matter 
that is hard to discuss at the present time. There is no doubt 
but that political expediency is directing every move, and just as 
political expediency hampered us in the first two or three years of 
the war, bringing untold disaster as a consequence, it is now in- 
jecting itself in the business and commercial situation with the 
same disastrous consequences. The writer almost feels hopeless 
sometimes, thinking about this politico-expedio (if you will ex- 
euse the coinage of a new word) in connection with the Govern 
ment of this United States. 

“Going back, however, to this hog matter, wherever the fault 
lies, it is going to work a great hardship on the Southern farmer 
this present year. and wherever the blame may rest, it should be 
located.” 

In Texas the cattle-raisers are greatly disturbed by the 
heavy slump in the price of cattle, and they, too, are blaming 
the packers, but perchance they must also turn to the widely- 
heralded campaign of the Government which is being aggres- 
sively pushed to beat down the high price of all farm prod- 
ucts. The despair of the producers in these lower prices is 
matched by the joy of the consumers, but the MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp confesses that its first sympathy, because we believe 
it is based on justice, is with the farmers, who up to a year 
or two ago had never received a fair return for their work. 


ee 


THE ARMISTICE WAS THE BEGINNING OF 
TROUBLE. 


ENATOR HENDERSON of Nevada has introduced in the 
Senate a resolution to declare November 11 a legal holi- 
day, to be known as Armistice Day. 
It will be no great misfortune if the Senate is too busy to 
vote on the proposal. It is not clear yet whether the armistice 


will go down into history as a day of joy, to be looked back to 
always with reverent gratitude by civilized men everywhere, 
or as the blackest of all days on the calendar of human affairs, 
te be looked back on with weeping and anguish by generations 


yet unborn as the day when the supreme triumph in the offing 
was sacrificed for the incomplete victory that resulted. 

If the Allies had marched to Berlin, as they should have 
done, the dull red line of ruin that has worked its way with 
the persistence of the plague into the industrial structure of 
the entire Allied world would not have had enough life in it 
to have survived a block's progress in Berlin. 

There was an armistice signed in the field, and it saved the 
blonde beast from the ruin that was about to engulf him, but 
there has not been any armistice signed in the mines and fae- 
tories of the nations that lavished their blood in defense of 
civilization. 

The Allies took the sword from the Hun hand, but put a 
fountain pen in its place—propaganda., 

The armistice was the beginning of trouble. 


—____—__ 


HOW THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS COULD 
FORCE THE UNITED STATES INTO WAR. 


Atlanta, Ga., Octovder 2S. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

In mine of October 7 I called your attention to the fact that 
your “reply” of October 2 to my letter of August 30 did not in 
any way answer the question put therein. In your issue of Oc- 
tober 16, you give two pages more of comment by various parties 
on various points in connection with the treaty. in no part of 
which is my question answered or even definitely referred t« 

What I want is information as to the modus operandi by which 
the United States can be forced by action of the League Council 
(in which the vote must be unanimous and the United States 
has one of the votes) to enter into war on account of its obliga- 
tion under Article 10. 

You have now made two strikes without hitting the ball. Try 
once more—and, remember, that three strikes is out. 

Joun C. MARSHALL. 

Our correspondent’s earnest solicitude entitles him to a re 
ply. He has already had two, but as he is not satisfied we 
will give him the third. The point was very well covered in 
the White House conference between the President and the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, before the Presi- 
dent's Western tour. when the President admitted the obliga- 
tion, but averred that it was merely a moral one. There has 
been great controversy on the point, some statesmen taking 
the position that the obligation undertaken is simply a “scrap 
of paper.” 

Article 10 is as follows: 

“The members of the League undertake to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the League. In case of 
any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such 
aggression the Council shall advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled.” 

It will be noted that the second sentence definitely refers 
It will be 


to the first sentence as creating “an obligation.’ 
admitted, therefore. that there is an obligation “to preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all members of the League.” 

The second sentence states that when such aggression oc- 
curs, or there is a threat of it, the Council “shall,” not “may” 
advise upon the means to preserve said territorial integrity 
and political independence. 

Our correspondent’s contention appears to be that when a 
flagrant instance of such aggression occurs and the Council 
takes note of it, the United States can simply veto any action 
by taking this position: “Yes, the conditions have arisen 
which make the obligation operative, but under our power to 
advise, we recommend economic pressure. If that fails, we 
refuse to do anything. Our advice is to fulfill the obligation 
by not doing anything at all.” 

The United States has not been accustomed to repudiating 
its undertakings and its obligations. Neither have mandamus 
proceedings been necessary to force it to make good its word. 
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If our correspondent’s position is that the United States 
ean sneak out of its obligation, solemnly entered into by 
treaty, he is probably correct. The nation is doubtless strong 
enough to repudiate any engagements, and, in the vernacular, 





“get away With it” temporarily. 

But, happily, the President himself has spoken. Ile has 
prop wed a special alliance with France, under the terms of 
which the United States and Great Britain explicitly obligate 
themselves to give immediate military aid to France in case 
Germany attacks French territory. In urging the ratification 
of this special treaty the President has declared that it is 
really of very little importance in that it merely undertakes 
to do specifically what the United States is already pledged 
to do generally under Article 10. 

Of course, however, there is no way in which France could 
compel the United States to live up to this special treaty, were 
it ratified and did occasion arise. The United States could 
simply decline to sefid troops. 

Article 10 is to be read in connection with Articles 11, 12, 
Wand 15. These articles provide that if any difference arises 
between members of the League, such “as to the existence of 
any fact which is established would constitute a breach of 
any international obligation,” it shall be submitted to arbi 
tration: and if a dispute likely to lead to a rupture is not 
submitted to arbitration it shall be submitted to the Council, 
ete.. ete. Then Article 16 declares that “Should any member 
of the League resort to war in disregard of its covenants un 
der Articles 12. 13 or 15 it shall ipso facto be deemed to have 
committed an act of war against all other members of the 
League” and “it shall be the duty of the Council in such case 
to recommend to the several Governments concerned what ef 
fective military, naval or air force the members of the League 
shall severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to 
protect the covenants of the League.” It does not recommend 
whether they shall contribute or not, but “what” they shall 


e 


contribute. The act of war is declared to have been com 


mitted “ipso facto.” 

If there is still any doubt in our correspondent’s mind, as 
to a state of war being automatically entered into, in the cir 
cumstances stated, by the United States, the fact may be ad 
ditionally emphasized by the comments of David Ilunter Mil- 
eting as international law 


ler and Mr. Gordon Auchincloss, : 
advisers to the American Peace Commission, on the point at 
issue, as oificially given to the commission during the period 
of negotiation, and printed on page 11% of the volume con 
taining the complete hearings on the treaty before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee Substantially the article is 
identical with Articie 16 in the final covenant. 


Their comment was 


“This article provides by way of sanction for the breach of any 
covenant under the preceding article. for an ipso facto war by 
all other members of the League upon the covenant-breaking state 
* * * A substantial objection to such a provision is that it 
would be void if contained in a treaty of the United States, as 
Congress under the Constitution has the power to declare war. 
A war automatically arising upon a condition subsequent, pur 
suant to a treaty provision, is net a war declared by Congress. 
It is not doubted that by treaty the United States could agree to 
declare war under certain circumstances. If the circumstances 
arose, the failure of Congress to declare war would be a breach 
of the treaty: provisions of such nature are frequently found in 
treaties of alliance. which are within the treaty-making claus+ 
of the Constitution.” 


The American Commission has seen to it that the final ar 
» meet the Constitutional difficulty, 


ticle was so worded as t 
but at the same time to put the country in the position of a 
treaty-breaker if Congress failed to declare war 

It was a clever achievement by indirection, but is being 
taken care of in the Senate reservations. 

There happen to be going on in Europe now some score or 
more of wars, more than one of which is in direct violation 
of Articles 12, 13 or 15, and more than one of which would 


make Article 10 operative. That the United States Gover 
ment does not have much doubt about its obligations in the 
premises is shown by the fact that although the Senate has 
not yet ratified the treaty, American armed forces were re 
cently landed on the Dalmatian Coast. 

They will be landed on lots of other coasts, without Con- 
gress having a word to say about it, if the Senate reserva- 
tions are not adopted. 


o 


WHEREIN A NORTH CAROLINA READER 
MAKES A BAD MISTAKE. 
KEMP P. LEWIS 
Durham, N. C.. Oeteber 31 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 


I have read with much admiration many of ir learned edi 
torials I have followed your fight against the radical element 


of labor, and cannot, for the life of ‘me, understand with these 
sentiments, fighting as you are for the welfare of this countrys 
why you cling to the hope that the Peace Treaty will be re 
jected—a possibility which will bring with absolute certainty 
my opinion, a chaos and radical ideas which you are fighting so 
hard to protect the country from 

During the war the New York Times published an editorial 
suggesting that some plea of Austria’s should bk 
which editorial was universally condemned. You said at the ti 
that the New York Times had the greatest opportunity in jour 
nalism, and that if they would publish the telegrams of protests 
that were sent them and admit that they were in error. it wou 
firmly establish them in the good opinion of everybod) Why 
Don't You Do The Same Thing Now? 

Yours very truly 


K.P. Lewis 


We do. Every letter received by the MaNuracturers Re 
orpD in favor of the League of Nations or in opposition to the 
MANUFACTURERS Recorp'’s position is published, so Mr. Lewis’ 
position on that point is as groundless as we believe is his 
position on the League of Nations 

The League of Nations in the form proposed will not, in our 
opinion, cause any lessening whatever of radicalism: rather 
would it increase the world’s turmoil and involve us in endless 
troubles. Had we not made the monumental blunder of 
forcing an armistice when we should have gone “On to Ber 
there would have been no such turmoil as we now see in Eu 


rope and America 


Ilad we not wasted priceless time in insist 
ing that a League of Nations should be formed and that 
America must accept it without a single change. even to the 
dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t.” there would have 
been no Opportunity for the development of this present 
turmoil 

Not only does the MANUFACTURERS Recorp publish all letters 
received in favor of the League of Nations, but it constantly 
rejects exceedingly strong letters against the League when the 
writers attack President Wilson Some of the ablest letters 
we have received against the League contained bitter criti 
cisms against the President, and these we have uniformly re 
fused to publish Where the writers merely criticised the 
President's views without any attack upon his honor or his 
good intentions we have accepted them, but no one has been 
allowed, even in our letter columns, to assail the President's 
honor and integrity, however much we may differ from his 
judgment 
° 


MR. HOOVER NOT A SAFE PREDICTER. 
¢ the summer of 1917 in a public meeting in Washingtor 

Mr. Iloover predicted a decline in the price of corn and 
hog products. Tis prediction was not fulfilled, as the whole 
country can testify The writer took issue with him then 
and we again take issue with his late prediction of decreased 
food costs. There will be here and there temporary fluctua 
tions and declines, but any serious decline would bring about 


lessened production and ultimately much higher prices 
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ee IS friends always calling upon the Government to come 

to his rescue in a situation where he should stand up 

and fight his own battles like a thoroughbred has been 
the bane of the cotton grower's life since immemorial times. This 
constant appealing for help has been enervating, demoralizing and 
humiliating, and has had a tendency to bring the cotton producers 
as a class into the contempt of every red-blooded American. This 
has been due almost entirely to pernicious politics and the per- 
nicious activity of politicians, from whom cotton and cotton 
growers have suffered more than any other commodity or any other 
class of business men in this country.” 

That is what W. W. Morrison of New Orleans says, and it 
is true, every word of it. 

There have been towns so busy trying to get pap for their 
navy-yards that they have forgotten all about building up 
their own great industries. Cotton growers have been told so 
often that getting a high price for cotton was simply a ques- 
tion of electing Tom, Dick or Harry to Congress that they 
have come to believe it. The scheme has failed so often that 
it has achieved the tradition of success. 

The Government never makes an industry prosperous, but 
industry makes the Government prosperous. The cardinal 
need of the hour is for the Government to keep its hands off 
business. 

The cotton grower has been begging for help too long. He 
needs to straighten up and attend to his own business. He 
knows more about it and he can handle it better than the 
Government can. 





In Preparedness Is Our Safety From Threatened 
Dangers. 


The Industrial Workers of the World are organizing a revolu- 
tion to take America away from the Americans; to overturn our 
Government; to scrap our laws; to loot our homes; to trample 
our free institutions in the dust. 

The I. W. W. has enlisted the aid of anarchists, Bolsheviki, 
left-wing and right-wing Socialists, Communists, and all domestic 
as well as alien radicals. 

The I. W. W. is planning to use trades-unionism as an unwilling 
ally in the fight to capture our America. They seek to pry our 
country away from us. The One Big Union is to be the lever and 
the trades-unions the fulerum upon which the lever rests. 

The One Big Union means the sympathetic strike. The sympa- 
thetic strike means the universal strike. The universal strike 
means the capture of all the necessities of life and the establish- 
ment of Soviet government under the control of an American 
Solsheviki. 

It may well be that this widespread plot against free America 
and her citizens will fail in the end. But consider what the now 
imminent revolutionary moves will cost, not in money, but in 
human suffering. 

What would you do if a universal sympathetic strike was engi- 
neered in your city by the I. W. W.? What would you do if the 
street cars stopped at 11 o'clock this morning? If the mails 
stopped? If the telephones were silent? If the firemen left their 
posts? If the water-works were shut down? If the docks and 
railway stations were blockaded? If gasoline was prohibited? 
If the gas and electric-light plants were put out of service? If 
all the delivery trucks and wagons were stopped? If all the whole- 
sale warehouses and retail stores were boarded up? If news- 
papers closed down and the local government ceased to function? 

This sounds like a bad dream, and yet it happened this very 
year on this continent. 

What would you do if in your city all the means of supply, 
transportation and communication were stopped by strikers, as 
they were a few months ago in Winnipeg, a city of over 250,000 
people ? 

What would you do if you could not get food or coal or water 
for your family at home or for the sick in your hospitals, if you 
listened to the erying of hungry babies and could not get them 
milk, if the eating-houses were without supplies and the threat of 
fire and famine found you helpless? 

You may not come to this pass, though active men are working 


to bring it about, and with but little organized opposition ; but if 
you do, you and your fellow-citizens will do one of two things 

Either you will gather in angry mobs and with such weapons as 
you have at hand fight it out with the strikers of the One Big 
Union in bloody civil war, or you will all unite under an orderly 
organization, man with volunteers the public utilities, the water- 
works, the street cars, the milk wagons and all the activities 
necessary for human life. Organize a defense force to patrol 
every block in the city, to guard every important industry, and, 
avoiding active conflict with the revolutionists, bring them to jus- 
tice by overwhelming force. You will be fortunate if this be ac- 
complished with only a minimum suffering and a minimum of 
bloodshed. 

This is but one view of the menacing prospect which the Amer 
ican Defense Society calls to your earnest attention. 

It is the policy of the I. W. W. to plant their spies, their agents 
and their co-conspirators not only in labor unions, but in publie 
offices, in churches and newspapers, in all sorts of positions of in- 
fluence, great and small, in the same painstaking way that Ger- 
many planted her emissaries all over the world. 

The I. W. W. has deliberately planted its adherents in our city 
governments. In Winnipeg, the ringleaders of the plot includea 
aldermen, educators and ministers. The I. W. W. has planted 
its spies in our State government. It has planted them in our 
Federal Government. 

In case of a universal strike by the One Big Union, we would 
be betrayed by those whom we deemed were our defenders. 

It is common knowledge that this is so, and it will continue to 
be so until the great mass of law-abiding, industrious, patriotic 
citizens in every city and in every community make their protest 
heard, not in words alone, but by action. 

Hundreds of mayors in the larger American cities have been 
warned by the American Defense Society to provide against union 
ization of the police, and many have done so. Now it is time for 
the voting citizens to investigate their local conditions and to seek 
out and throw out the traitors planted by the I. W. W. 

Our governing bodies should also take warning, for if they are 
weak and conciliatory to these revolutionists theirs will be the 
responsibility for the violence of the defense to which honest 
people will be driven. 

The revolutionary minority preaches direct action; this means 
direct action undertaken to short-cut governmental action. But 
honest and loyal direct action is open to the majority, the law 
abiding citizens, also, They can organize in every community 
The local authorities on proper request will help in such organ- 
ization. They can volunteer; as they volunteered to bear arms 
against a foreign enemy, so they can volunteer to bear arms 
against the domestic enemy. They can do this lawfully. They 
can provide a volunteer police auxiliary. They can provide a 
volunteer labor squadron to undertake the functions necessary to 
keep the community going—the distribution of water, of fuel, of 
food, the continuity of necessities like light and communication. 
because this is common sense preparedness for necessity. Nor 
will the majority of citizens be slackers in this task. Let it be done 
in every city and in every town in the land, and done now. 


Now Paying the Penalty for Surrender Three Years 
Ago. 


Alabama Power Co., 
Guntersville Operations. 
Guntersville, Ala., October 25. 

The good Americanism of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD ap 
peals to me so strongly that I want to add my word of congratu- 
lation and encouragement to the many others you receive. 

Your fearless statement of facts is especially refreshing to a 
citizen of the South. 

The intelligent man who has studied conditions for the past 
few years and is honest enough to admit his convictions must 
acknowledge that the greatest blow to Americanism in history 
was the weak-kneed, spineless surrender to the Railroad Brother 
hoods three years ago. 


People of the South need the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD. 


R. B. Tuomas, Superintendent 
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With Washington’s Backbone Rigid 


the Nation Breathes More Freely 


UNIONS SEEKING TO CAPTURE THE FARMER VOTE FOR THE PLUMB PLAN. 
By P. H. WHALey. 


Washington, D. C., November 3. 

The Department of Justice is the treasury of industrial sta- 
bility. It is the right arm of order. All laws are useless un- 
less it enforces them, and the Constitutional guarantees dwin- 
dle into mere academic phrases unless the majesty of Gov- 
ernment translates them into fact through the instrumental- 
ity of the Department of Justice. 

This is true at all times, but most of all is it true in days 
such as these, when the appetite of organized labor is intol 
erant of restraint and insubordination has become fashionable. 

What Americans were asking themselves all last week in 
Washington was whether or not the Department of Justice 
would exhibit that flabbiness which has characterized so many 
of the other Departments; whether it would meet the issue 
with clean hands and a strong heart and enforce the law as 
it found it or succumb to the calamitous policy of concession 
which too often in recent years has made the Government the 
plaything of organized radical labor. 

Attorney-General Palmer, on the night of October 2! an- 
swered the universal query. His arraignment of the projected 
coal strike as an unlawful conspiracy was important, in the 
immediate situation. But by far the most important thing 
h_ said, the thing that cheered the hearts of lovers of law 
and order everywhere, the most significant statement, indeed, 
that has come out of Washington in many weary, dreary 
months, was this: 

“I AM HEARING FROM MANY SOURCES 
THAT LARGE NUMBERS OF MINERS THEM- 
SELVES DO NOT WISH TO QUIT WORK AND 
WILL NOT DO SO IF ASSURED OF THE PRO- 
TECTION OF THE GOVERNMENT, OF WHICH 
THEY PROPERLY FEEL THEMSELVES A 
PART. IT IS PROBABLY UNNECESSARY FOR 
ME TO SAY THAT SUCH PROTECTION WILL 
EVERYWHERE BE GIVEN, SO THAT MEN 
MAY EXERCISE THEIR UNDOUBTED RIGHT 
OF CONTINUING TO WORK UNDER SUCH 
TERMS AND CONDITIONS AS THEY SHALL 
SEE FIT.” 

That statement was a blow squarely between the eyes to 
those leaders who broke up the recent Industrial Conference 
in Washington by attempting to maneuver it into an endorse 
ment of the principles that no man has a right to work except 
when and if permitted to do so by a labor union. The Indus 
trial Conference had been asked to establish an autocracy of 
organized labor, a supreme governing board to which every 
person in America who labored with his hands must pay alle 
giance and money, riveting around his own neck an unbreak- 
able collar and putting himself, his wife and his family in 
escapably under the domination of an irresponsible organi- 
zation. 

The right to work is fundamental. It is guaranteed not 
only by the Constitution and the established law, but it was 
guaranteed by natural law long before written law came into 
being. 

Yet men everywhere may rejoice that the Department of 
Justice at this time, when the processes of thought have been 
so often prostituted to the sophistries of propaganda, has hit 
the bull's eye with its unequivocal declaration that this an 
cient right is still a right, to the enforcement of which every 
power and instrumentality of the Government shall be dedi 
cated, not only in the coal strike but also in every other emer 
gency which may arise. 


The principle thus restated with emphasis is the Magna 
Charta for the millions of American citizens who had begun 
to fear lest the paralysis of Washington would drive them 
under the yoke of Gompers and the things for which Gompers 
stands, 

There will be no industrial chaos in America so long as 
the Government guarantees to all men “their undoubted 
right of continuing to work under such terms and condi- 
tions as they shall see fit.” 

The Democratic party has always been nervous about the 
injunction. It is the one great conservatory writ known to 
the law. It constitutes, as it were, the machinery for the pre- 
vention of fire, whereas law for the most part is concerned 
with compensatory decisions after the fact 

It was apparent to the Attorney-General that unless he 
could use the injunction to protect the public against wanton 
aggression on the part of the miners’ leaders, the enforce- 
ment of the rights of the public would be impossible. None, 
save those present, presumably, knows what takes place in 
a Cabinet meeting, but even the walls have ears. It is whis- 
pered that there were members of the Cabinet who were 
dubious of the political wisdom of resorting to the injunction, 
particularly some of the gentlemen with Presidential bees in 
their hats. But the Attorney-General is a great persuader. 
He finally obtained permission to present his plan to the 
l’resident direct, and to the bedside of Woodrow Wilson, so 
the story goes, he went. When he came out he had the Presi 
dent's approval of his program of law enforcement. It had 
become Administrative policy. 

On Friday the Gomperites conferred with the Attorney- 
General. They attempted to frighten him into the use of 
milder measures, or no measures at all. They pointed out to 
him the political possibilities involved in the employment of 
the injunction, with much subtlety, but they never moved 
him an inch. True, it was the understanding that the writ 
should be resorted to only in cases where the rights of the 
public were endangered, and never to protect private in- 
terests, but in such cases, the decision of the Government was 
immutable and fixed. When Mr. Gompers left he had no doubt 
about where the Department of Justice stood 

The representatives of the railroad brotherhoods preferred 
to talk with Mr. Palmer with Mr. Gompers absent. They were 
quite in agreement with the wily president of the American 
Federation of Labor in regard to the injunction, but in some 
other respects they and he had nothing in common 

It is not known exactly what these gentlemen said to Mr 
Palmer, but it may be asserted with confidence that they gave 
him absolute assurances that there would be no sympathetic 
railroad strike, and that they would support the Government. 
They did not say that they would not strike later on their 
own account, but with a sympathetic strike they would have 
nothing to do 

They asserted their anxiety to bring about an agreement 
in the coal strike, and the Advisory Board of Locomotive En 
gineers followed this up this morning by urging in a public 
statement the early convening in Washington of an industrial 
commission “that is not pledged to oppose collective bargain 
ing.” 

It is important to understand the reasons back of the afti 
tude of the railroad employes. The general counsel of the 
brotherhoods is Glenn Plumb, originator of the Plumb plan 
for handling the railroad question 


There are two Plumb plans; one is that proposed in a bill 
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now before Congress, and the other is his plan for making 
that first plan the law of the land. 

Some weeks ago the Plumb adherents began to approach the 
representatives of agricultural interests in Washington. They 
began to have close intercourse with officers of the National 
Board of Farm Organizations and to talk also with visiting 
agriculturists. They discovered that the farmers in general 
appeared to be quite sympathetic toward a retention of the 
railroads by the Government, but most emphatically antagon- 
istic to the radicalism of labor, as evidenced by strikes and 
threats of strikes. 

“We are good Americans,” said the farmers, in effect, “and 
there is not flowing in our blood any alien protoplasm that 
makes us see red. We believe that our system of government 
is the best ever devised. We think it is so good that it can 
handle the railroads better than any private interests can. 
We have heard of the Plumb plan; we want to hear more. 
Maybe we'll support it and fight for it. But we cannot have 
any dealings with snorting hybrids and wild-eyed miscreants 
who preach revolution or want to make this Government their 
private mistress. When you talk to us, you want to use a 
vocabulary that a patriotic citizen can understand. In our 
little red schoolhouses there were no lexicons of revolution.” 

The more Mr. Plumb and his associates talked the more 
brilliantly did the vision of capturing the farmer vote mani- 
fest itself. 

To gain an advance in wages would be the maximum to 
be expected from a strike; to gain the railroads them- 
selves would be the possible prize in case the farmers were 


won over! 

The tactics of the brotherhoods changed They would go 
after the greater prize. At Hagerstown they put the great 
farmers’ convention on record in favor of retention of the 
roads by the Government for two more years. They have 
) 


tubulated every assemblage of farmers that is to be held from 


how on and every one will be solicited to endorse the two-yeat 
program, if not the Plumb plan directly Moreover, it is said, 
Commissioner Woolley of the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion has been persuaded to deliver a few addresses in differ 
ent parts of the country in favor of the retention of Govern 
ment control. 

The Plumb people hope to get definite farmer support soon 
enough to secure a reaction in the form of votes in Congress, 
where the agriculturists have a dominating intluence, if they 
care to exercise it. Already, it is certain, the House has been 
brought to an attitude of opposition to the incorporation in 
railroad legislation of any anti-strike provision, although the 
f 


Senate Committee has stood resolutely for the retention 
such a clause in the Cummins bill. The liouse attitude is 
the important thing, of course, since it is generally realized 
that the final legislation will follow the wishes of the ILlouse, 
and the Cummins bill will be discarded. 

One impression which has gone about the country is that 
the passage by the Senate of the Thomas resolution promising 
support to the Administration in its strike program was a tre- 
mendous victory for law and order. It really amounted to 
very little, for Senator Thomas was compelled to accept the 
umendments of Senator Borah striking out the entire pre 
amble, which was the life of the resolution. Without it, the 
measure became simply a statement that Congress would sup 
port the Government when the Government acted lawfully. 
What had really happened was that the labor elements had 
conferred with Senator Borah, and he departed from that con 
ference to go to the Senate and see to it that no resolution 
passed which even had the appearance of judging the situa 
tion adversely to the miners. Mr. Borah simply refused to 
have the resolution indicate in any way that it was “a ques 
tion of whether Lewis will run the Government or the Govern 


ment will run Lewis.” 


The situation in the Senate was really of prime importance, 


because it showed that the labor leaders have support there 
which is possibly sufliciently strong to prevent the enactment 
at the present short session of any legislation inimical to the 
labor demands. 

The fact is that the Administration is relying largely on 
the Lever Control Act, which is the basis of its whole pro- 
gram. But the Lever act automatically ceases to exist with 
the declaration of peace. Mr, Palmer has asked that it be 
extended for six months after peace is declared. If the pres- 
ent exigency continues, Congress may grant that request. in 
spite of its overwhelming opposition to the continuance of 
any of the war boards; but, on the other hand. the opposition 
in the Senate may be strong enough to prevent a vote on the 
bill at this session. 

The Administration’s sword may be snapped off at the hilt 


by a formal announcement of peace. 


It is pointed out, however, that the DVresident might st- 
pone such an announcement pending his negotiations ith 


foreign nations in regard to their acceptance of the Senate 
reservations. That, however, would not meet with the aup- 
proval of the “wets,” who seem to be very strong with the 
Administration. They have been working too hard to shove 
the treaty through to let so trivial a thing, in comparison, as 
the tie-up of the industries of the nation get in the way of a 
“wet Christmas.” 

Washington is more hopeful today in regard to general in 
dustrial conditions than it has been in a long, long time. ‘This 
is due entirely to the fact that the Administration has shown 
signs of possessing a spine 

Men have known for some time that there is no indus- 
trial bankruptcy likely so long as Washington is a verte- 
brate. The raucous shouts of the revolutionists; the insipid 
doctrines of the international egotists who find an outlet 
for their madness in the pedantic periodicals which have 
been springing up like mushrooms all over the country; the 
Sovietism which has been masquerading as the millennium, 
and all the isms, theorems, dreams, visions and fancies 
which have characterized and do characterize the period 
ef tension through which the nation is now passing, cannot 
stand for a night against an American Government that is 
brave enough, or sensible enough, to put into motion its 
vast powers for the conservation of industry, the mainte- 
nance of law and order and the preservation of American 
civilization. Agitation simply melts before “direct action” 
—by the Government. 

An industrial commission can sit in Washington and accor 
plish something when there are no threats uttered in the 
chamber and the functioning of law is unimpeded in the ant 
chamber. 

Washington, therefore, is more hopeful because Washing 
ton believes that Government has waked from its hibernatio! 


and has begun to function. 


Additional Vessels for Port of Baltimore. 


Several additional cargo-carrying vessels are to be operated 


» foreign ports, according to recent announce 


from Baltimore t 
ment of the United States Shipping Board. Shipping at this 
port has shown continued improvement for several weeks, and a 
still further increase is expected. At this time there are 15 Ship 
ping Board vessels at the yards of the Baltimore Dry Docks & 
Shipbuilding Co. alone. These will receive alterations and r¢ 


pairs and in some cases reconditioning. 


Georgia Fuller’s Earth to Be Developed. 


Georgia fuller’s earth deposits, near Lumpkin, will be developed 
by the Lumpkin Mining Co., which has been organized with D. 
W. Bailey of Hastings, Fla.. as president. This company will 
erect $100,000 fireproof buildings and install machinery to include 
boilers, grinders, bolters, conveyors, pumps, sacking equipment 
and steam shovel. Its daily output will be 100 tons. Proposals 


are wanted for the equipment of machinery. 
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$633,000,000 for Modern Highways in 1920 


NOT LESS THAN 125,000,000 TONS OF MATERIALS WILL BE NEEDED, MAKING IT IMPERA 
TIVE, IN ORDER TO FACILITATE CONSTRUCTION, THAT CONTRACTS BE AWARDED 
PROMPTLY—THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS URGES IMMEDIATE 
ACTION IN LETTING CONTRACTS AND IN PREPARING TO HANDLE HIGHWAY BUILD- 
ING IN 1920, INVOLVING THE EXPENDITURE OF FIVE TIMES THE AMOUNT SPENT FOR 


ROAD BUILDING IN 1919. 


The following letter. addressed by Thos. H. MaeDonald, Chief 
of the Office of Public Roads of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, to State highway officials throughout the country 
should command the immediate attention not only of these officials, 
but also of railroads, contracting firms and those who supply the 


materials and machinery used in highway construction : 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
Washington, D. C 
To the State Highway Departments : 
It is a matter in which the State highway departments may 


, October 27 


take a large measure of satisfaction that road building is the on 
big public activity which got under way early in 1919, which 
opened a large field for unemployed labor, which offered a market 
for construction materials. and which has continued to ‘increase 
i: volume as the months have passed It is too early to have 
definite figures available for this vear’s production of roads and 
total expenditures, but it is estimated that the expenditures dun 
ing 1919 for hard-surfaced highways. exclusive of sand-clay and 
similar types, will total approximately $158,000,000, The largest 
previous year's total expenditures for like purposes, that of 
1916. was S136.000,000 

head. The 


But the test of the read-building organizations is al 


estimated summary of the funds which will be available for hig] 
work during 1920 for the coustruction of surfaced highways 
is follows: 
Brought forward from unfinished work 1919 contracts.8165,000.000 
Funds available from State and county taxes and 
Federal aid 


One-fifth State and county bond issues not before 


!T3.000.000 
available : a head , 50,000.00 
One-third of the unexpended balance of State and 

county bond issues previously available. . 15,000,000 
Available from new bond issues to be voted on the 

fall of 1919 and spring of 1920.... ; ; 100,000,000 


TOR. occa : is sates wicon litbacunt te wee ee  O53.000,000 


This large total is more than four times the amount of money 
that has been expended during any previous year for like purposes 
To accomplish the physical undertaking of putting into actual road 
construction this sum or anywhere near this sum is tremendous 
It is so much greater than any program that has heretofore been 
attempted that a great increase in the principal factors controlling 
the actual production of highways is absolutely essential. These 
principal factors are material supplies, shipping facilities, labor 
supply and contractors’ organization. The acute deficiency of 
open-top cars demands that our first attention be directed toward 
increasing shipping facilities for road materials. These facilites 
may be increased by two methods; first, by the more efficient use 
of open-top car equipment, and second, by a large increase in the 
supply of new cars. During frequent conferences with the Rail 
road Administration it has become apparent that a more efficient 


use I 


1ay be made of the present open-top car equipment by starting 
the shipping season earlier than has been the general practice in 
the past. It has been customary to wait until contractors’ organ 
izations were ready to begin work before starting the shipment of 
materials. Under these conditions many thousands of open-top 
cars lie idle during the latter part of February, all of March and 
the earlier part of April. In the spring of 1919 the number of 
open-top cars that were idle totaled more than 250,000. As the 
season advanced and road contracts were actually under way, the 
car shortage manifested itself here and there almost continuously 
but at three different times complaints received at this office were 
general. 

We must recognize that if a strike threatens the railroads, road 


material will not be moved, because it is not perishable If the 
movement of coal demands the cars, there will be a shortage of 
ears for the movement of road materials. The importance of the 
movement of read materials must be impressed upon the public 
and the railroads, and for the present the read builders must cor 
relate their calls for service so far as possible with the situation 
which exists, that at any critical moment when shipping facilities 


are involved, road materials will be the first to suffer 

Therefore, everything possible must be done to facilitate trans 
portation of road material under these handicaps Railroad 
transportation has become too important a factor in the amount 


of work that can be accomplished to allow it longer to be regarded 


as incidental It has become the biggest item in road production 
Contracts should be awarded as early as possible, that the con 
tractors may know the amount of materials they will require at 
different points, and they should be encouraged to place their 


orders for the materials requiring rail transportation as long is 


advance of the time they will be actually required as possibl 
Che placing of materials in storage piles involves some expens 
but this expense is sma n comparison to the Ss OCCAS ed | 
lack of materials when the contractor orgal ition waiting 
From the experience this year, and in view of the greatly in 
creased program for next year, it seems parent that « trac 





ich are not awarded during t vinter ouths will t 
ity of being supplic wit! iterials whi " 
Agair iets | lid iwarded i I 
s] ld be ig tr ‘ the ord tha 
mate produce rate t ! sd g 
eather Ir } < t " cont ets have | nt 
luter 1 t! ve ind t mn ‘ hay not beer t 
oving at ing the ] iw i | \ t 
Als contract 7] s s ullv be W | WW i 
irlv in the senso and t State departments and tl lee 
bureau must recognize and respond to the public confidence whiel 
has been shown by the appropriations of large sums for highwa 
improvements, by adopting every method that will help to securé 


the lowest prices and the most efficient expenditure of these funds 
In view of the greatly enlarged program of road construction 


and the large amount of unfinished contracts which will have t 


go over because of lack of road materials. it would seem necessary 
to further accent the need for taking advantage of the supply 


of open-top car equipment in February, March and April 

It is apparent that many contractors who have not before been 
so engaged are looking to the highway field, and that the con 
tractors’ organizations will be expanded. The labor shortage may 
in part be met by improved machinery and equipment, but th 


] 


transportation and the supply of materials cannot be so readi 


or quickly expanded to take care of the greatly increased need 
Unless a forward-looking policy recognizing these conditions is 


adopted at once, it is not yparent that a greatly increased pro 


ay 





duction of road will be ible next vear over the miles cor 


structed this year, vet the public is demanding of road-building 


organizations a greatly increased productior 
Every official in an administrative capacity in the road-building 


t 
t 


organizations k pubjie to demand 


great activity and immediate production of roads as soon as bonds 


have been voted The fact that more than four times as much 
money is available for roads next year than has been true hereto 
fore means that these demands will become intensified, and it will 


be a difficult task to impress upon the public the fact that the pro 
duction of roads is controlled by factors largely outside of the 
control of the highway officials 

The only possible relief is to use the present transportation and 
materials production agencies in the most efficient manner pos 
sible, and at the same time bend our efforts to obtain an increased 
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car supply and an increased production of road materials. But 
these policies, to be effective, must be adopted by the State depart- 
ments and the Federal bureau, individually and collectively, at 
once, and the first step is to place under contract during Decem- 
ber and January as great a mileage of roads as possible. In doing 
this the bureau wishes to co-operate with and aid the States in 
Vesy truly yours, 
(Signed) THos. H. MACDONALD, 
Chief of Bureau. 


every way possible. 


The amount given in Mr. MacDonald's letter of $633,000,000 
as representing the funds available for highway construction is 
in reality a very conservative figure, and from a close observation 
of the tremendous activities noted in practically every State in 
the Union for better highways, it would not be beyond conserva- 
tism to place the final amount as high as $750,000,000 for 1920. 
This statement is based upon some figures that were compiled. 
showing funds already authorized and those proposed in the vari- 
ous States of the Union. 

A study of these figures, however, based upon a knowledge of 
conditions existing in many of the States in relation to future 
road-building work, indicates that the figures are wholly incom- 
plete. In showing the aggregate of bonds to be voted upon next 
year, of a total of $772,000,000, this amount is more likely to 
exceed a final total of $1,000,000.000. This same compilation 
shows the volume of funds so far authorized as nearly $495,000,- 
000, which, of course, will be materially increased between now 
and next spring. 

In the light of these observations it is not, therefore, beyond 
expectation and conservative statement to place the final figures 
for work already authorized and that proposed at a grand total 
of over $1.500,000,000. This tremendous sum is indeed a complete 
answer to the question as to whether the people of America have 
fully realized the economic advantages of highway transportation. 

Nothing, perhaps, stimulated more an appreciation of the possi- 
bilities for a broader use of our highways than conditions which 
faced us during the war period, when railway transportation was 
congested beyond ability to meet the demands placed upon it. At 
that time the Government, business houses of all kinds, farmers, 
and, in fact, all those having transportation problems resorted to 
every means possible to move their goods and supplies. The motor 
truck, operating over highways, proved beyond question the great 
future of this method of transportation and freight movement, 
and its possibilities were so thoroughly impressed upon the busi- 
ness men and farmers of this country that they have so continu- 
ously expanded this service since that today there is in every sec- 
tion of America a wide and increasing development in the use of 
motor trucks in highway transportation. 

The most needful thing for economic operation is, of course. 
modern highways that will stand up under this traffic, and the 
providing of these tremendous sums and building such modern 
highways reflects the determination of the people in every State 
of the Union to see to it that such transportation can be carried 
on. There is no question but that the year 1920 will be but a 
beginning in the continuation of annual expenditures of huge sums 
for extending our highway systems, modernly constructed and 
properly maintained, throughout every section of the land. so that 
it will be possible for those engaged in every line of activity to 
use these highways with facility and economy. 

In analyzing the expenditure outlined by Mr. MacDonald of 
$633,000,000 for road building next year and placing the average 
cost at $20,000 per mile and allowing but 4000 tons of material 
per mile, there will be required to carry out this construction next 
year not less than 125,000,000 tons of materials. This represents 
five to six times the quantity of materials that have been needed 
in any year heretofore for road building. Everyone connected with 
this work will at once realize the huge and unusual demand that 
will be created for materials, machinery and supplies for this 
work, coupled with a very large increase in the capacities of those 
furnishing such materials to meet the demands of the contractors 

It was, therefore, with these thoughts in mind that Mr. Mac- 
Donald urged upon the State highway officials the imperative 
necessity of getting their contracts awarded as early as possible. 
preferably not later than December or January, so that con- 
tractors can arrange their organizations and for their purchase of 
materials, and, in turn, those who supply these materials can 
enlarge their facilities so they can meet the demand when it comes 
to them. Awarding the contracts early will also enable the cor 


tractors to arrange for the purchase of the machinery and eqnip- 
ment they will need, and give the manufacturers of these time 
enough to make them and ship them to the contractors. 

The early awarding of contracts, therefore, will not only ae. 
complish the desirable results of enabling the contractors to per- 
fect their organizations and to assemble their materials and 
equipment at the best time of the year possible, but it would also 
enable the use of a large number of open-top cars that usually 
lie idle every year in the latter part of February, all of March 
and in the early part of April. As pointed out by Mr. Mac 
Donald in his letter, in 1919 more than 250,000 of these open-top 
cars were idle. These are the very cars that are most needed for 
transporting road-building materials, and the early awarding of 
contracts would tend to keep every one of these cars busy all 
during the months of next year, when under conditions similar 
to those in previous years such cars would be idle. 

Road-building work heretofore has always been looked upon as 
being of a spasmodic character. It was not carried on with suffi- 
cient regularity as to volume to cause it to be a part of the fixed 
program of transportation operation and labor supply. This con- 
dition now has changed, and there can be no doubt but that every 
year from now on there will be spent huge sums for carrying for- 
ward new highway construction and maintaining roads already 
built, and we can count upon a steady volume of this work with 
constant regularity. 

Railroad officials, therefore, have before them a very definite 
problem for the use of a definite number of cars of a type that is 
needed to transport highway materials. They can lay their plans 
to provide these cars for this work and to order new cars with 
every assurance that there will be a constant and steady need for 
them year in and year out in road-building work. Efforts, of 
course, will be made both before the Railroad Administration and 
before the railroad executives to acquaint them with these facts 
so they will thoroughly appreciate that highway construction and 
maintenance in this country has reached the point where it is to 
be one of the big permanent things that are done every year, and 
it will be incumbent upon transportation interests to provide tke 
necessary means to enable this work to be carried forward withb- 
out interruption. 

The permanency of this work is also going to have a very whole 
some effect upon the labor supply, because men can engage in 
the work of road building as conducted today with the feeling 
that such labor will be in demand constantly, instead of being of 
the fluctuating character as it was heretofore. It should be pos- 
sible, therefore, to build up a large and efficient army of men 
thoroughly grounded in the principles ard knowledge of modern 
road construction. 

With these important questions of labor and transportation 
thoroughly recognized and acknowledged, one of the most difficult 
problems in carrying forward highway improvements will have 
been solved. Highway transportation undoubtedly has become 
a needful part of our whole transportation system, and it can 
from now on take its place properly and efficiently by the side of 
railroad and waterway transportation. 

All of these points have been brought out with unusual strength 
and clearness in Mr. MacDonald's letter to the highway officials, 
and it is most imperative that those having to do with road- 
building work throughout the country, as well as those who make 
and transport the materials, equipment and supplies, should heed 
this timely advice and so arrange their plans and award contracts 
that the work can be carried forward along the lines that will per- 
mit the fullest possible contruction of the vast volume of road 
building planned for 1920. 


American Electrochemical Society to Discuss Electric- 


ally-Produced Alloys. 


The annual convention of the American Electrochemical So 
ciety will be held in Boston, Mass., April 7 to 10, 1920. On 
April 9 the society meets jointly with the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers to discuss the live topic, ‘“Electrically-Pro 
duced Alloys.” 
are rqeuested to communicate with the secretary, Prof. Joseph 
W. Richards, Bethlehem, Pa. 

The subject is of particular interest to electrometallurgical in 


Those wishing to participate in the discussion 


dustries in the South, which are producing alloys in the electri 


furnace and shipping them to all parts of the world. 
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Big Revival of South’s Iron Trade—Great Demand The Good Influence of Prohibition in the Strike 


at Advancing Prices. 


{Telegram to Manufacturers Record.] 
Cincinnati, O., November 3 

When the armistice came so unexpectedly, a year ago, it pre- 
cipitated a grave crisis in the affairs of the Southern furnaces 
They had their order-books filled, but within three weeks of the 
armistice these orders, which virtually all were for war work, 
were either canceled or shipments were held up, and as a result 
of the increasing cost of labor. 

The cost of making iron in the South had risen to a point where 
it was costing, ton for ton, more to make iron than it cost in the 
North. The result was a wholesale shutting down of Southern 
furnaces. A few of the Alabama stacks owned by large compa- 
nies kept going, but in the State of Tennessee there was not a 
stack but what was blown out. 

It almost seemed in May of this year as if the Southern iron 
industry could never come back, but since August stack after 
stack has resumed operations. There are two reasons for this: 
First, a demand that permits the South to obtain a living price 
for iron, and, second, labor has become more productive and 
economies have been introduced. 

During the war the Government fixed prices with one hand that 
were below the cost of production, and with the other hand it 
raised wages so that the South was caught between the upper and 
lower millstones. But today the Southern furnaces are on a com- 
petitive basis, the foundry trade is on a boom and the foundry 
irons from the South are necessary to the country’s industrial 

JAMES A. GREEN, 
President the Matthew Addy Company. 


welfare. 





800 Bales of Cotton Sold at 75 Cents Per Pound. 


[Telegram to Manufacturers Record.] 
New Orleans, La., November 3. 
Sold October 30, 800 bales middling and better—average about 
strict middling, inch and five-sixteenths staple—at 75 cents per 
pound. Sale was made to local buyer, who states that it will be 


shipped to an American mill. JNo. M. PARKER Co. 


Germany Gets Fifty Thousand Bales of Cotton from 
Savannah in 3 Weeks, and Another Ship Loading. 


{Telegram to Manufacturers Record.] 
Savannah, Ga., November 3. 
Approximately 50,000 bales of cotton shipped from Savannah 
to Bremen on four vessels during past three weeks. Another now 
in port, which will load part cargo of cotton for Bremen. 
Strachan & Co. are shippers’ agents for all the vessels handled 
thus far. 


Germany Has Taken 100,000 Bales of Cotton from 
Galveston, and 5 More Cotton Ships to Sail This 
Month. 


[Telegram to Manufacturers Record. ] 
Galveston, Tex., November 3 
Two steamship lines are now in operation between Galveston 
and Germany, with semi-monthly sailings. One of these goes to 
Hamburg, the other to Bremen. Although there have been no sail 
ings during the past few weeks, six vessels have gone from here 


to Genmany since the acceptance of peace terms by the Germans 


These cargoes have consisted of cotton or cotton products, part 
of which has been destined for Czecho-Slovakia. The Shipping 
Board steamer Saguache is now taking on cotton for Hamburg. 
In addition, four other ships are scheduled to take on cotton this 
month for Germany, two for Hamburg and two for Bremen 
Total shipments so far aggregate about 100,000 bales of cotton. 


Regions. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., November 1 
set for the iron and steel strike nearly all the leading stores in 


Special. ]|—.J ust before the date 


TT 


Pittsburgh, and many of the smaller stores, took out “riot insur 
ance.” A regular business was done, the usual period of insur 
ance being six months. There have, however, been no riots of 
any consequence, and nothing whatever of that nature in Pitts 
burgh Was there no reason for expecting riots, the pavment of 
premium for riot insurance would be a foolish expenditure? 

The explanation probably is that storekeepers judged the pros 
pects in the light of what had occurred in past years in cannes 
tion with small strikes, and reasoning by proportion judged that 
the iron and steel strike that had been called might possibly pro 
duce riots of major proportions, the possibility being sufficient to 


f the insurance premium 


justify the payment « 

The one great reason why there has been so little disorder in 
the strike is national prohibition. Of this all manufacturers feel 
certain. Repeatedly they have congratulated themselves and 
each other that the strike occurred in a time of national prohibi 
tion. There is practically no doubt that if the saloons had been 
open in Pennsylvania and Ohio, for instance, there would have 
been much violence. There has been wholesale intimidation of 
workers by strikers; if the strikers had been inflamed by liquor 
they would undoubtedly have gone much farther. Many men are 
made pugnacious by liquor, chiefly through their judgment of the 
consequences of their acts being impaired. 

The case is so plain that it need not be argued, that the absence 
of liquor had a great deal to do in preventing violence and the 
spread of the strike. On the other hand it might be difficult to 
prove that with liquor the strike would have been stronger at 
the outset than it was. Men who have had personal contact with 
many of the strikers find that the absence of liquor was an in 
fluence in making them dissatisfied Many of the strikers have 
testified to their having this feeling of dissatisfaction, and many 
others probably felt uncomfortable, and more disposed to strike, 
without reasoning the matter out It could not of course be ar 
gued for a moment in the long run the strike would have been 
more of a failure with liquor than it has been without, but the 
dissatisfaction of many workmen, particularly the foreign born, 
with prohibition is a fact that it is of no advantage to ignore 





The experience in dry West Virginia several years ago was all 








on the one side, that the change was for the benefit of both em 
ployers and employes. The present writer had the matter put 
nufacturer in West 





to him very plainly at the time by a large m 
Virginia. This manufacturer was no partisan of total abstinence 
as a personal matter, as he mentioned frankly that he had stocked 
his cellar liberallly. but he asserted that in his own works the 
men did better work and held to their jobs better, whereby both 
the workman and the employer made more money He expressed 
the belief that if the matter of doing away with prohibition were 
submitted to a vote of all large manufacturers in West Virginia 
there would not be a vote in favor of the State going back to 


liquor 


Would Reduce the National Waste. 


“The Wisdom of Solomon” is an attractive little book recently 
published by the Pneumatie Scale Corporation, Ltd., manufac 
turers of packaging machinery, Norfolk Downs. Massachusetts 
It deals with the subject of conservation in its numerous phases 
and points out how large savings might be accomplished by prompt 
Congressional action and general co-operation throughout the 
country, with the result of hastening economic readjustments and 
restoring normal conditions in finance, commerce and industry. 
The subtitle of the book, “Certain Views as Conceived and Ex- 
pressed by Mr. Solomon Baker, Storekeeper, Hatch'’s Harbor,” 
suggests the vein in which the volume deals with its subject. and 
makes its appeal “in the hope that it may be of interest, inspira- 
tion and help” and thus tend to check “the great and growing 


national evil of waste.” One of the greatest items of waste is the 





less caused by destruction of thousands of goods containers of 
wood. ete., and stress is placed upon the advantages of using light 


but strong steel containers that may be used over and over ¢ 





as milk bottles are used by the dairies. Other opportunities fi 
servation are also described There are many quotations from 
various publications about the need for conservation, incl 


one from the MANUFACTURERS REcorD about the better packing 


campaign of the expressmen 
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Are Red Labor Agitators Beating the Country 


T hrough Its F wan to Cieneness Their Campaign? 
HOW BUSINESS CAN UNITE TO DEVELOP AN ANTI-STRIKE SPIRIT. 


By Frank D. Wenp, Advertising Manager of the Baltimore News. 


I attended a dinner of The Sphinx Club, given at the Waldorf, 


in New York, two weeks ago last night. This was the one hun- 
dred and sixty-third Sphinx Club dinner in something like 2 
years, and since the Sphinx Club functions very largely through 
dinners, it may be considered something of an expert on giving 
dinners and in the selection of after-dinner speakers. 

There were but three speakers at this one hundred and sixty- 
third affair. These, however, set each other off in brilliant con 
trast. The first was the Honorable Bainbridge Colby, who talked, 
rather than delivered a speech, in a vein so serious that he seldom 
smiled, and yet from start to finish held the absorbed interest of 
his audience. 

Among other things, he characterized certain types o 


strikes 


as criminal. Throughout he was as intense as the present hour 
in American industrial life. 

Following him, in a vein of humor as light and lilting as a 
song, came Mr. Frank Crowinshield, editor of Vanity Fair, who 
almost lisped out one of the wittiest after-dinner speeches that a 
New York audience ever enjoyed. 

It was comedy as subtle, in contrast with the first speaker and 
still more sharply in contrast with what was to come, as the por 
ter scene after the murder of Duncan in Macbeth. He described 
his early experiences as an advertising man, but in the occasional 
serious moments of his address laid considerable emphasis on the 
high character of the advertising and publication business of this 
country and its wonderful opportunities for educational work 
opportunities enjoyed to the same extent by probably no othe 
nation today. 

The third speaker was Mr. Sherman Rogers. who appears to 
be something of a free lance on labor, and who opened his re 
marks by a statement that he felt out of place. the tuxedo which 
he stated he wore for the first time that night apparently com 
pleting his discomfort. 

Rogers had the large knuckles of a man who has worked hard 
with his hands. And his face, from time to time as he talked 
faizly writhed with the intensity of his feelings and his efforts to 
express them. But he gave the keynote to his views on the labor 
situation by expressing the opinion that when the railway men. to 
use his words, went to Washington two years ago and figuratively 
presented a pistol to the head of the Government, saying. “we de- 
mand this and that. or we'll strike,” they should have been told to 
strike. 

Rogers stated his convictions that a great deal of preventable 
labor trouble originated right there. and has been going on and 
growing ever since through radicals having obtained at that time 
a false idea of what they can really do. 

Rogers began then to outline his own experiences as a laboring 
man. First, going into what happened to him among the lumber 
camps in the Pacific Northwest just previous to the Seattle strike. 
at which time he was foreman of a gang of lumber jacks. “Thess 
men,” he said, “are mostly I. W. W.’s now, but as fine a bunch of 
men at heart as ever drew the breath of life. They were thor- 
oughly contented and happy; better off with the $6 a day the 
And suddenly.” he 
A band of agitators 
swept through the country and the next morning the men wer 
“What is 
the matter with you?” he asked. “Aren't you satisfied, aren't 


were making than ever before in their lives. 
shid, “the whole situation changed in a night. 


out of hand.” He questioned his own particular gang. 


you making big wages?” “Yes,” they sneered back, “we are, we 
are making $6 a day, and the lumber companies are making $60 
a day out of each one of us.” There was no holding them. They 
went down to Seattle and took part in the strike. 

‘This statement.” Rogers said. “that the lumber companies 
were making from $60 to $100 a day per man out of its workers 
They were actually on the verge of bankruptey, but 
the men did not know this. They had been told to the contrary, 


was untrue. 


"Address before the Advertising Club of Baltimore 


and they believed it.” 
right. 

In Chicago, before the stockyard strike; in Pennsylvania, be 
fore the steel strike; in New York, along the waterfront ; wherever 
he has been and had the opportunity to investigate, according t 
Rogers, the same general type of statements are made to the 
workers. “Yes, you are making so much, but your employers 
are making ten times as much per day out of your efforts.” These 
statements, he claims, have invariably been untrue, but he makes 
the point that a lie is as bad as the truth if the men be € it. 
He states, too, that literally tons of literature in their own lan- 
guage are going into the homes of these men preaching the san 
false doctrine, with never a word of the truth finding its way to 
them. The public is apathetic and indifferent. The Americar 


Federation of Labor, with the rank and file sound at heart ems 
scarcely more alert. 

Two to 5 per cent of the rotten apples are ruining the hols 
barrel. He quoted Foster and other labor agitators time and 





iin from their various published utterances, in which the 
urged the I, W. W. and the direct action groups to sink their ow: 
identity, to disintegrate, but to join the American Federat 
Lahor and smash it from within. 
The Literary Digest for October 2 
the New York World as follows: 
“Approximately 300 strikes are now in effect in the United 
States and Canada. The most peculiar phase of the situation is 
the fact that nine-tenths of the present strikes are outlaw walk- 
outs, and as a result, the conservative leaders of the Americar 


> quotes Sherman Rogers from 


Federation of Labor are greatly concerned over their loss of 
authority.” 

Mr. Rogers summarized the results of his investigations as 
follows : 

“a The present unrest is not caused by economie disturbances 

“2. Workingmen. 


than at any time in the period of American history. And in pro- 


generally speaking, are saving more money 


portion to the cost of living. are receiving the highest wages ever 
paid in this country. 

eo 3 Nine-tenths of the present epidemic of strikes is the result 
of a widespread campaign headed by a skillfully conducted, 
methodically organized body of revolutionary leaders, whose sole 
Their cam- 
paign of slanderous misrepresentation, intended to cause suspiciol 


object is the disruption of the present social system. 


and class hatred, is being vigorously waged throughout every city. 
village and hamlet throughout the United States 

“4. Conditions will rapidly regain normality as soon as ther 
is a concerted movement among loyal Americans to acquaint 
workingmen with the truth in the same manner that the radicals 
reach them with gross misrepresentation.” 

Apparently. the American Federation of Labor is largely like 
the public, and is being swept along by the radical 5. or 4. or 3 per 
cent or less. which is rapidly gaining control: which. in fact. has 
ilready apparently gained control to such an extent that the 
leaders can no longer govern their men, and are yielding to rad 
calism more and more in the effort to hold what influence they 
still have. 


All the while nothing is being done to meet the adrertisi) 
drive of radical agitators, to save decent labor. as well as out 
selves, from what they are driving us toward. 

A lot of us, apparently, have felt that this thing is a diseas 
that the country is sick; that there isn't anything special thet 
we can do about it; that we must just wait until the country 
over it 


ge 


. 
As I listened to this speaker at the Sphinx Club dinner. how 
ever, I came more and more to believe that this thing isn’t a dis- 
ease except to the extent that a very small, noisy, poisonous 
minority of men, who gain. and expect to gain more by it. are 
vigorously engaged in spreading disease germs. ; 
They are using advertising for this purpose, very bad adver- 


tising. because it is generally so untrue. jut it is getting results 


No effort was made, apparently, to set them 
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and letting them get away with it. Instead of letting stock his goods The . 
he e money out of it, because they are so successful, let's mt ilike t { g 
aon % don't make money out of it because they are so un we miplish « ga st eve 
snecess Instead of its being an occupation paying better than advertisements | . tating | 
any e honest work could pay, let us educate the masses of fully and ¢ ple swe gt spered 
Am¢ ibor through advertising until this business of being t ght. ha g speal ack 
an agitator becomes one of extreme peril’ at the hands of the fe 4 ttees t bet! 
wou dupes, alongside of which, almost any honest occupation, ittempt to try reconciling the poi fda ener 
no how moderate its pay, will look good by comparison. Sherman Rogers si of « tril , \ 
Rogers mentioned a number of Cleveland firms, in which locality he heard the grievances of the ¢ ves 1 tl 
there < been a good deal ef labor trouble, and which banded to- employers, who were stating these facts the str 
gether for the purpose of putting the facts before their employes Why don't you t the ‘ these thing he as 
This group included, among others, I believe he said, the Hydrau- leaders are paid to call strikes dtow t es 
lic Pressed Steel Co Instead of hand-picking their labor and off You are telling ye facts whe the in « 
keeping those out who were apt to make trouble, they invited good.” 
them it The more radical they were, the more the companies The Rev. H. P. Molyneux ist f St. Brenda 
wanted them. And free speech and meetings were encouraged, the Church. Braddo« Pa.. is ted by Iron Age as } 
only stipulation being that whenever such meetings were held the the course of a se R veeks ag that t 
plant anager, statistician or owner, or some such authority, was s not being br e| . t gent Eng 
on | d to speak at the same time agitators spoke and to see that workmen. but by ‘ have erest f 
the got facts. Not a strike, according to Rogers, has taken who do ¢ have t . f the ‘ , . i 
i single one of the plants in this associat since tha the S * 
t And even in the st strike. em] es of the H ‘ ‘ ) t t | 
P Steel Co. did not go « Strikers rched ls 
t itl i brass ft a t tive head, | fa s 
l ssing his it the great SOs t 
st at | Rowe st I . I t | I 
Big IIx i t ] \I 
! Z I] 
I Ss man is a ; . « s get in t v et 
I th put s ‘ ¢ . . f 
. a. : . 
\ st to prove s FY r tl Ii ‘ u 
g } t t | u 
It's tl business of f us her is individ s sa \ 
] f this « itor nd as a unit in the nat il organiza amc : . . 
tion. to see that misunderstandings are met in a spirit of coneilia to a stri 
tion and in genuine wanting to get together Where we are not Phe point lose Strike ag ¢ 
indifferent there is too much fightting spirit among us. new that fore the f f tl en W x Let £ t 
we haven't got a war on with a foreign enemy We appear a right now and settle it « e and f a ( t 
good deal like the Irish—a let of us, apparently, would a litt fuses to | goods frot sales this room sett 
rather fight than eat. Both classes are alike in this. employers ind for all by refusing to buy so you ca otice 
and employes, the fighting spirit having had something of an im is your business, and you keep mat your business 
petus from overseas during the last year or so. the strike agitate business, and we dont settle ther 
There is a tendency in all of us to hear one side of a ease. to '°" 2 l. They w keep at it as long as they make 1 
see the injustice in it. and, without waiting to hear anything fur or x 
ther, decide immediately to fight tut let's bring al! sides of a that, eve strike stirs up bitterness and 
dispute, while in the embryo, together in the spotlight of publicity more, perhaps, if it fails than if it w 
Let's make sure that each side gets even the shading of the other icking plants, fe exa ie, here Ba 
side’s point of view Advertising raised Liberty Loans, brought ling Eex-soldis re g £ to tl 
solidarity which made winning the war possible. It was perhaps e of en who | ye t r} t 
the largest single factor next to the actual fighting and getting th and the ickers ke thet It a I fin a fe 
men trained and overseas which made for our success, The crisis will be a gle position ft f the t 
f is more acute right now than it was any time during yao We : But the ‘ - t 
the war. and it is generally agreed that where there were a few th concer t £ gous I 
hundred paid agitators making money out of it two years ago id, they 1, of s rt if 
ere are now thousands in this ntrs e tl , { j 0 al \ ’ 
As a club let Ss imspire tt! ( ith f a fund for advertising as Eve ‘ 
ig st the present rising tice De et < W t 1 t atred that : 7 om 
e to a strike head Che strike f one angle is a med sles a a 
lvertising Under s e circumstances if may be an ~ Let's t t r 
essity to get fundamental justice. But economically - ' ' , 
s indefensible, and as dvertising medium it S otte dva g ‘ 
parison with every recognized f of advertising that it t time w ‘ 
lection on every advertising man that one can be ealled this s. but w 
intry until ¢ y otl | wh resort has failed the ecit \ 
Did it ever occur to you that the strike is an advertising citators, when that 
? In the transportation strike, for example, a movement af sehoods to « “ ru 
ting the public so vitally that it will be aroused from its it few of them get beaten to a en ang Z 
difference, take notice of the conditions between men and compa et a few of th get t edicit now a 
nies and decide which is right. which shall yield and what is strikers to dece ng to be t 
possible to concede or compromise. Isn't that precisely the same » go on with the K, and strikes W t be s 
sort of a reaching out for certain individuals or firms through the strike-eading so popula nd lucrative callins 
public which we see every time a manufacturer takes up an ad But let's throw our whole weight into advertising Ir 
vertising campaign with his first object in view to get dealers to greatest work that ever came before the Advertising 
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most directly in line with our individual callings, and the purpose 
for which our organization was formed. 

More and better advertising was the slogan on which we were 
feunded. There will be more and better advertising of American 
goods all over the civilized world if we can once get full steam 
ahead and every plant in the land on a 24-hour-a-day quantity 
production basis. 

John T. Frey, executive officer of the International Moiders’ 
Union, and editor of its official journal, tells an absorbingly in- 
teresting story in November Metropolitan on what can be done 
merely through employers and employes getting together. 

Every movement of that sort is worth while, and the proper 
sort of a foundation on which to build advertising. Firms should 
know the address of every employe, the language spoken in each 
home, the personnel of every family group, ete., so that just as 
the radicals—the I. W. W. and the various direct-action groups— 
appeal to them with radicalism, with false doctrines, ete., in their 
own tongue, we can appeal to them with the truth in their own 
tongue. 

If a strike is threatened, and we have gotten in possession of 
all the facts—not merely the surface bunk which the agitators 
put out to influence public opinion—but the real thing with which 
the agitators are filling the minds of the most ignorant, is the 
strike so likely to be called, do you think, if in addition to full- 
page statements of all the facts in newspapers, appeals based on 
the facts are directed at the women in the homes in their own 
language? Put the justice of the situation up to them. Will 
they stand for the misery and discomfort to them of an unjust 
strike, or one that can be avoided? Hardly. The strike agitator 
will go up against a balance-wheel, if we can get the truth to 
the women, which will make his efforts four times as difficult. 

‘But this plan is too much trouble—or too expensive!” 

Is it a patching to the trouble, the mounting expense of every- 
thing that comes into our daily lives, the largest single factor in 
which is steadily decreasing production? Is anything too much 
to undertake to avert the downright desperate danger into which 
we are so steadily running and at such high speed? At that, the 
trouble and expense isn't greater than that met and surmounted 
daily by the average well-organized advertising department of 
any large concern. 

This is simply a new advertising proposition, or rather a 
slightly varied phase of the same old one. We want to sell our 
own proposition to our own forces. We have been so busy selling 
it to everybody else that we haven't bothered with our own em- 
ployes. Let's tell the truth to both public and employes at the 
same time. 

There is opportunity for every one of us in this drive as indi- 
viduals and organizations. Any trouble any of us see developing 
in our various industries, at the time when it is no bigger than a 
man’s hand, we should immediately investigate, at the earliest 
possible moment bringing advertising to bear on the situation 
And at the same time we should report it to the club, so that the 
organization can work to prevent growth by removing cause. 

The men who raised the Liberty Loan funds would certainly 
undertake the raising of an advertising fund to meet this situa- 
tion. And it could be used in much the same manner, firms in 
difficulty inserting their own full pages, as the firms and indi- 
viduals paid for and signed their own Liberty Loan advertise- 
ments. Copy could be prepared with a main central theme, but 
with special copy written to meet specific cases, 

We could tell the facts on both sides fully and fairly. Possibly 
the labor organizations would come in and subscribe to the move- 
ment. The individuals in these organizatoins pay high when 
they buy space in the medium called strikes. The idea is prac 
tical, sound and economical, and above all, most emphatically, 
more our business than anyone else’s. Don't let us sit back and 
wait for George, in the shape of the United States Government, 
to do it. 

The Government will surely have to handle some of the big 
strikes which have grown to such proportions that they will. 
perhaps, have to be fought out to a finish sooner or later. But 
don’t forget that the big strikes are based on a multitude of little 
strikes that are taking place all over the country all the time, 
now that we have allowed the agitators to beat us out at our own 
game and stir the country up into such violent upheaval of un- 
rest that strikes are commonplace, the regular thing, the new 
established order—God save the mark! 

They are the fashion everywhere; men strike for anything. 


In some localities they strike first and announce what they're 
striking for afterwards. Let's substitute real advertising for the 
advertising medium of the strike. In 60 to 90 days, if we do our 
part and spread this idea broadcast at the same time (as no one 
should know better how than advertising men) the whole face 
of things should change. A new idea could be driven into the 
heads of American people. 

It should be possible to kill the idea that strikes are the only 
possible way of getting differences adjusted in less time than that 
and with the various communities all over the country thinking 
peace instead of internal war, as at present, with a spirit of get- 
together, instead of fight-it-out, universally abroad in the land, 
calling these big stand-and-deliver monstrosities would be impos 
sible because the great mass of labor would have been won away 
from false radicals, and instead of following blindly toward ruin 
for themselves and everyone concerned, would be fighting to 
achieve the wonderful possibilities which are now open before this 
country as never before in the history of the world—if we can 
once get together. And with advertising we can get together. 





It Is Time for a Roll Call of Patriots. 
By B. F. Harris, Champaign, Il. 

The soft coal miners’ strike, arbitrary and criminal as it is, 
will, if it wakes us up, serve a twofold purpose; first, to bring 
home to us that it is only one of numberless similar efforts on the 
part of radicals, reds and irresponsible revolutionary labor lead- 
ers to anarchize and Bolshevize America; second, that present- 
day organized labor methods have run their course and are be 
yond control of its sane membership. Organized labor leaders 
daily demonstrate that they do not want peace and understanding 
or the American square deal, and would overrun and overturn 
the country in their greed. The moment anything like peace and 
understanding is reached between employer and employe the 
necessity for paying union dues and supporting union labor lead- 
ers and walking delegates vanishes; so the well-paid union leaders 
and delegates, like the petty, grafting officeholder and the Devil, 
must continue their agitation to hold their jobs. Organized labor's 
whole effort of late is to keep employer and employe apart. The 
loudest wail one ever hears from a union labor leader is when 
some employer installs some human and progressive and helpful 
plan for his workmen. 

Note, for instance, four of the resolutions adopted last week in 
Peoria at the annual convention of the Illinois Federation of 
Labor : 

1. Calling on our Government to recognize the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia. 

2. Planning a closer alliance or the “One Big Union” of all 
trades-unions. 

3. Asking Congress to adopt the Plumb plan of turning the 
railroads over to the workers, or Soviet. 

4. Calling for a cancellation of the order of the United States 
Director-General that Government railroad employes cannot en- 
gage in polities. 

The spirit and purpose of these resolutions is antagonistic and 
in direct opposition to all our ideals of Government. These reso- 
lutions constitute the Soviet program. Is it not time for a rol! 
call of the patriots? 


To Exhibit Products and Resources of Mississippi 
Valley. 


The Mississippi Valley Exposition is to be held in St. Louis, 
March 1-13, 1920. Its purpose is to assemble annually at some im- 
portant city in the Mississippi Valley the manufactured products 
and resources of the valley and to attract the attention of foreign 
buyers, particularly Latin America, and to provide a place for the 
exhibit of their products in order that reciprocal trade relation- 
ship may be established. 


Big Label Factory for Virginia. 


A daily capacity of 1.500,000 lithographed labels is proposed for 
a factory which the Piedmont Label Co. will build at Bedford, 
Va. This company has organized with $150,000 capital, and its 
officers are: President, J. W. Gillespie; vice-president, John 
Bower: secretary-treasurer, W. A. Fitzpatrick. Its building wii! 
be a three-story 100x75-foot brick structure, equipped with ma- 
chinery to employ 100 operatives. 
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The Industrial Situation 


[Nothing else is of such vast importance to the country at present as a full awakening of our 
people to the menace of Bolshevism and anarchy and the dangers which confront us by reason of the 
forces which are now at work. No personal interest or friendship can possibly stand in the way, in 
the minds of any patriotic American, of a full discussion of these questions. All the light that can 
be thrown upon the subject must be brought into play, for upon a right understanding and a right set- 
tlement of the problems which we now face depends the future of America, and that means the future 


of civilization.—Editor Manufacturers Record.] 


By B. F. Hargis, Champaign, II1. 


The issue before this nation today is the “closed shop,”” meaning 
a closed nation or Soviet. The “closed shop” means you must 
join organized labor, now overridden by Reds, if you wish to 
work in industry, and you can have no voice in a Bolshevized 
government unless you are an organized laborer. 

The issue this night is the Russian Soviet form of labor gov- 
ernment versus American representative democracy. 

Americanism versus syndicalism, sabotage, and the I. W. W. 

This issue confronts not one locality, but every locality in the 
pation where industry centers. 

It is only localized in the sense that it focuses in organized 
labor between its more conservative and constructive forces, and 
the minor but essentially anti-American and revolutionary forces 
having at this moment the upper and directing hand. If this 
element, “boring from within,” conquers and leads union labor, 
then this country is near social revolution. 

It is up to the responsible and American leadership in labor to 
purge itself of traitors, and to all of us, and to this Government 
to see that it is done. 

Don’t be deceived for a moment in realizing that revolution is 
the issue, and nothing less. Just as revolution was behind the 
so-called strikes attempted in Seattle, Winnipeg, Cleveland and 
elsewhere, so, on a larger, far-flung plan, it is clearly exposed in 
the present steel strike, so called. One of their numerous Bol- 
shevik propaganda documents calls for “the American worker to 
fix a day not later than January 1, 1920, to call a general strike.” 

If I were to take a text tonight it would be Victor Hugo’s 
“Nothing is so imminent as the impossible; what must always be 
foreseen is the unforeseen.” 

That terribly mistaken and misleading phrase, “Make the world 
safe for democracy,” has worked havoc, esapecially when we con- 
sider that every day many of us are making or permitting democ- 
racy to be made less safe for us—the only type of democracy that 
was safe for the but 20 per cent of the world’s population for 
whom any type of democracy is thinkable. 


Anything to Fear. 

Have we “anything to fear’? es, and chiefest of all from the 
moral cowardice of public officials; from private citizens and pub- 
lications, who, though 100 per cent American at heart, are afraid 
to call things and men by their right names, and do what duty 
dictates. 

The success of our democracy, of our republic—yes, its very 
life—depends not alone on the extent to which every citizen does 
his duty to uphold government by law, but upon the character of 
our leadership, all the way from the township to the Capitol, and 
in the varied organizations of men and women in civic, trade, 
labor and business activities. 

The great and fundamental American issue today is not the 
keeping out of war and preventing future wars, but of keeping out 
of civil and class strife and division in our own country. 

Important though a sane and sound international league or code 
may be, a general appreciation of and adherence and return to the 


principles of our Government is the issue of all issues. 


Some Un-American Quotations. 

We are going to “compel” the Government to take over the 
railroads, says Samuel Gompers: “we are going to socialize the 
basic industries of the United States—this is the beginning of 
the fight,” says John Fitzpatrick, chairman of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s committee organizing the steel workers. He 
quotes President Wilson as “promising this socialization,” while 
Ex-Senator Lewis recently stated that he was “convinced this 
was the President’s intention,” and differentiated “socialization” 

*Address of B. F. Harris of Champaign, IIl., before the Knife and 


Fork Club of Kansas City, at dinner, Hotel Baltimore, Kansas City, 
Thursday night, October 9. 


from Socialism chiefly in that “socialization” paid the owners 
for the properties taken and turned over to the workers. 

Speaking to 1900 unionists in Chicago, October 6, Fitzpatrick 
said: “I must acknowledge that public sentiment is with the 
Steel Corporation. But we must husband our energy and fight the 
strike out. Either Gary and his institutions must go or the labor 
movement must go.” 


It was this same Fitzpatrick who said that they had 
“ferretted out and fired” the members responsible for the 
New York State Federation of Labor's patriotic resolution, 
calling for an armistice on wage strikes for six months until 
the country could adjust itself. 

W. Z. Foster, organizer of the striking steel workers, whose 
plan as an I. W. W. was to get into the labor organization and 
“bore from within,” has worked, lived, preached and written in 
anarchistic lines as recently as 1915, yet Mr. Gompers tells the 
Senate committee that they were “the mistakes of youth, and 
that Foster does not hold these views now, any more than Presi- 
dent Wilson holds now his labor views of 1909.” 

T. J. Vind, general organizer of A. F. of L. in the Chicago dis 
trict, declares: “The strike won't stop until the steel workers 
become the lawmakers at Washington.” 

The Socialist New York Call writes that “organized labor 
enters upon what may be the last battle with the industrial over 
lords of America,” and they expect to win. 

The Allentown (Pa.) Labor Herald predicts an outbreak of 
sympathetic strikes, with millions of employes “facing a small 
bunch of bankers who insist upon retaining the 12-hour day and 
company-controlled collective bargaining for the purpose of mak- 
ing industrial slaves of their employes. And further, that “about 
that time the thought might enter the heads of these millions of 
employes that these bankers are as unnecessary to production in 
the United States as they were in Russia, and we may get the 
idea at the same time to get rid of them completely and run the 
basic industries for the benefit of those who labor.” 

That is, the less than 3 per cent working in basic industry 
should get all the benefit without reference to the 97 per cent for 
whom they labor and by whom they are paid 

The New Majority of Chicago, organ of the Labor party, 
charges Judge Gary of the United States Steel Corporation with 
“high treason,” and, in spite of all these anti-American, inflam 
matory, anarchistic and uneconomic sentiments just quoted, only 
a half dozen of thousands from 3%) radical publications in our 
mails, claims they are “denied their Constitutional rights of free 
speech, press and assemblage.” This claim is evidently made with 
the knowledge that the spirit of our law denies the right of such 
public utterance 

Government by Fear. 

It is on such sentiments as these that we permit the labor of 
this country to be fed up and worked up. 

These sentiments and the situation growing out of them in 
the present steel strike are, in effect, a crime against the Gov 
ernment, against the public, against the sane and patriotic ele 


ment in labor, increasing the cost of living, decreasing the earn 
ings and efficiency of labor, and all humanity pays the price 

Others have noted, and it seems that we are experiencing a 
season of government by fear: that is, in addition to such state 
ments as above we are being told by not a few, including some 
of our lawful leaders, that if we do not do certain things they 
have in mind, if we do not trust them rather than our Constitu 
tion and the other co-ordinate branches of government, we are to 
be overcome any moment by Bolshevism, cost of living, chaos 
and what-not. 

As a matter of fact, the very failure and fear of some of these 
men to stand four-square and speak up decisively for and defend 
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us and our laws is the real menace that confronts us and makes 
us fearful beyond words 


On the contrary, a decided disposition is shown to create, 
appeal and submit to a class feeling and dictation with a 
cowardice that is appalling and demoralizing. Remember 
that the citizen, even the native-born, who arouses a malig- 
nant class hatred; who is alien in word and act to our 
American ideals and ideas of government, is the worst of 
all, for his citizenship makes him a traitor as well. 

Even some members and friends of union labor are bringing 
these facts to public attention. 

We don't even treat these matters with “verbal massage.” much 
less meet these issues half way. when we should seize and throttle 
them under the swiftest and surest statute in our State or Federal 
codes. The “pen” or deportation is scarcely fit for these enemies 
of the democracy that we fear to make safe for ourselves 

The Public Ledger's amazing story of “the three hundred alien 
anarchists who have been adjudged ripe for deportation by the 
Government's own Labor Department, but left in the country 
because Congress would not vote the pittance required to send 
them home, brings up the case of Jacob Margolis of Pittsburgh. 
an avowed anarchist. who frequently addresses anarchist meet 
ings, and who has put up United States Liberty Bonds to a total 
of $20,000 as guarantee for 20 of these men, who are now at lib 
erty in Pittsburgh to teach anarchy and revolution Mr. Mar 
golis might fairly be asked why he takes S2Z0.000 worth of interesi 
in social opinion in the steel metropolis pending and during a steel 


strike. He is not a steel worker or a steel operator 


Judge Gary’s Great Service. 

When the situation comes to such a pass we can appreciate th 
necessity for and the inestimable public service Judge Gary ren 
ders in meeting the issue and in refusing to treat with such as 
Fitzpatric and Foster. 


Remember, that these men announced in advance that 
they were going to require the steel corporation to require 
their men to abolish all organizations of their own; such, 
for instance, as the Rockefeller plan in the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., so successful since 1913; the Bethlehem and 
Midvale plans, and others working to solve the problems 
in real American fashion. That they would require the 
steel corporation to hold out of every man’s pay his union 
dues, and turn them over to the walking delegate. That is 
an industry which requires physically fit men, the steel 
company must abandon all physical examination of its 
men—though the war showed that half our men are not 
physically fit for a soldier’s duties. 

Of all their twelve demands, little stress was laid on wages, for 
this strike was not to be a wage strike. but one to control the ste 
industry, and then the country, through the “Big Union.” 

Remember, too. that Judge Gary is not hostile to unionisn 
but is unequivocally for the American “open shop.” and believes 
to quote him, “in allowing a man to work where he pleases 
whether he belongs to the union or not, and of allowing an em 
plover to employ whom he pleases, whether he belongs to a union 
or not.” 

Remember, also, that Judge Gary is fighting the fight of ever 


employer and independent worker in the nation: the fight that 


thousands of small employers and independent workers are help 
less to make: that if un-American methods are successfully forced 
m Judge Gary's concern, they will immediately foree their wa 
into every other concern It is the fight of and for every Ameri 


can; it is your fight and mine, of every man on the street, if 


and we but knew. 


Our Responsibility. 

The responsibility to save this situation and to guide this r 
public rests on the spiritually and intellectually, the human! 
and practically minded men and women, who have brotherly love 
faith and courage plus-——not in themselves more than in the peopl 
rightly led and advised 

Are you helping as an American, as a far-sighted employer, as 
a part of a human program, to organize the thought and hearts 
and patriotic spirit of your employes and co-workers, or are you 
letting someone else, with sinister and antagonistic motive, do it 


for you? 


Pitilessly we must analyze our economic, administrative and po 


litical weaknesses and personnel; the forces that are not alone to 
factor our future. but to make a future possible. The nation’s 
goal is not private gain, but sociai well-being, national strength 
and eternal life. In my neighbor's prosperity lies my security, 
The social, economic and spiritual well-being of all—hand and 
brain workers alike, to the last man, woman and child—concerns 
all of us intimately. 
Optimistic. 

Friends, I am a practical optimist, as are most Americans, and 

we can get away with it if we anticipate and prepare against the 


pessimistic possibilities. There is no status quo; life and civiliza- 


tion are one moving tide. 

It must not be forgotten for a moment that America is essen- 
tially and congenitally a nation of progressives, and that we must 
be progressive in order to be conservative. I am of those who feel 
that our greatest danger lies not in too much, but in too little 
nationalism: not in too little, but in too much democracy: that 
in a restrained, rational, disciplined American democracy lies 


our hope, and the hope of and our greatest service to mank 
We insure and vaccinate and fumigate against fire and disease 


and infection, and yet if we are wise we do not fail also to pro- 





vide every protection against that for which we have also insured 
and immunized. We have chiefly ourselves to fear, for, while 
idly scoffing or standing pat, others will do for us, when we 
might actively be, as in reality we are, makers of our own des 
tiny, as well as in truth our brother's brother rather tl his 
keeper 

Keeping this in mind, never fear lest we make good the real 


meaning of our institutions: never doubt but that our ideals will 
be realized tut “Woe unto the world because of offense for 
it must be that offenses come: but woe unto that man by hom 
the offense cometh.” 

The time for the United States to take its place in the world’s 
markets and finance is here, but will our Government and people 
be equal to it? 

The Struggle. 

For years, almost as a matter of human nature, there have 
been ruthless groups among employers as well as among em 
ploves—men who represented neither their class nor the yest 
interests of either or all. 

The struggle was largely between the two sides, neither think 


ing of the public, and the publie giving the matter no cor I 
With our amazing industrial growth the problems of employment, 
of social and industrial justice, forced themselves upon us, and 


union and organized labor pressed the issue. 

Dr. W. J. Tucker, president of Dartmouth College, wrot 
15 of “The Progress of the Social Conse ience,”” which, he said, 
had apparently sprung into action “to resist the encroachments of 
monopolistic wealth upon the liberties of the people.” Hle spoke 
of the “sudden” increase and concentration of wealth, declaring 
that “Socialism is near at hand” if Andrew Carnegie was right 
in saying “The present economic system must inevitably give 


wealth to the few 


Labor and Politics. 


Union labor organizations had grown steadily Labor ud 


persistently refused elective political office to its chiefs, and its 
best leaders were trying to keep it free from political parties. Or 
the other hand, it had begun its work in legislatures and Con 
vress, and while it then. as now, showed feebleness and disut 
aut the polls, it frightened many timid office holders and se s 
inte doing its will by threatening a support or vengeance it could 
vot deliver at the polis 

All the while the deeper and fundamental questions of just 
vere coming into view Louis DD. Brandeis, who had been 
friend and advocate of organized labor, urged, before he 1 
on the Supreme Bench, that unions make themselves resp 
sible by incorporation and useful by encouraging individual 
cellence Ile probably expressed the general neutral att 
when he said “Our emplovers can no more afford to be abso 
asters of their employes than they can afford to submit to 
mastery of their employes: than the individual employer 


to have their own abilities or aspirations hampered by) 





limitations of their fellows.” This, then, was the status of affa 
at the beginning of the present Administration 

The so-called “Gompers Rider.” preventing judiciary app! 
priations being used to prosecute labor’s law infractions, was a] 
proved by the President early in 1915, though he called it 


“indefensible clause.” In the same manner he claimed “adherence 
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to the principles of arbitration” in the same document wherein he 
waived “arbitration” in signing the Adamson bill. 

The outrageous and treasonable way in which Congress and 
the President were intimidated and coerced in the passage of the 
Adamson law is the most revolutionary transaction in all our 
Constitutional history. It was from this transaction, embold- 
S&ning the Railroad Brotherhoods, together with the advantage 
that organized labor early took in the war situation, encouraged 


gressions date. 





by Government centrol, that the great labor : 
From this time on a close and intimate relationship grew up 
between Wilson and President Gompers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, such as has not existed between the President 
and the head of any other national organization of men. 
It was but a short time and step till, through the President, 
arrangements were made to turn over the entire National Fed 


erat of Postoffice Employes to affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. As a matter of fact, both organizations 
now aintain their offices in the same building, the labor and 


Mail and Letter 


Organized labor had long wished 


not the Government's building. The Railway, 
Carriers are likewise affiliated. 
and lietly worked for this, but never before was, nor now 
shou such arrangement be permitted 

The seme argument applies to the organization and affiliation 


of city police and fire departments with the American Federation 


of Labor. the results of which we have just witnessed in Boston 
The public service must be on a high plane, above reproach, and 


neutral and aloof from any connection or affiliation with outsid 


oregunizat 


ons. 


Debauching Labor Employment Service. 
Then followed tremendous appropriations to the United States 


! 
Employment Service, under Union Labor Director Densmore, 
inder the union labor member. Secretary of Labor Wilson. This 
became a high-handed and notorious effort to force union labor 
throughout the countrs 


Democratic Congressman Thomas L. Blanton of Texas and 


others have recently exposed this situation and largely defeated 


its extension and retention, for it was making union labor mem 
bership a prerequisite everywhere, as well as in every phase of 
Government work it could reach. 

Democratic Senator Thomas of Colorado just recently 
plain the L Nations 


Council and plan which, if the 


made 





ague of International 





provision for an 
league were adepted, would mak 


is a party to the insane and uneco lie and unjust plan of 





attempting to bring all labor everywhere to a standard 

In other words, just as union labor here levels men down to 
the standard of the poorer workers, this international plan would 
attempt to do the same thing world ‘round, meaning our men 
would have to pay or carry the burden of lifting the rest of the 


world, which, of course, means the burden passed to the publi 


The New Freedom, Socialism, Etc. 


in the meantime the President had written and talked of “The 


New Freedom”: had encouraged many socialistic ideas to such 


an extent, for instance, that his friend, the free-lover-socialist 


Herron had said and written into his books that “as compared 
Wilson there 


Bourbon in their understanding and sym 


with Woodrow are Socialist spokesmen who a 





pathy. As contrasted 


wit America’s President, the parliamentary leaders of German 


Socialism are mediaeval reactionaries.” 





Then the President urged relief or release of murderer Mooney 
leniency for Hillstrom, the Utah murderer-anarchist. and pat 
dened dynamiter Ryan. This general record, the appointment of 
Frank IP 
eould leave but one 


Ierron’s 
“The People in the Saddle to Have Their Will.’ 


When first the 


Walsh. Lincoln Ste ens, and- others of their stripe 


impression on most minds, including Dr 


President returned from France he told us in 


Boston. often repeated in socialistic and similar papers since 


that “the peoples of the world are in the saddle, and the are 
going to see to it that. if the present Governments do not do their 


Governments shall “Prophetic words,” replies 





Chickens Home to Roost. 
Just here it is interesting to recall. as a matter of politics and 


psychology, as well as of consistency, that. with all the extreme 





distance the President has gone with organized labor and his 


socialistic friends, he should have gone a pole-width distance with 
himself. 


To the graduating class at Princeton in 1919 he said “You 
know what the usual standard of the employe is in our day It 
is to give as little as he may for his wages. Labor is standardized 
by the trades-unions, and this is the standard to which it is made 
to conform No one is suffered to do more than the least skillful 
of his fellows can do within the hours allotted to a day's labor, 
and no one may work out of hours at all or volunteer anything 
bevond the minimum 

“T need not point out how economically disastrous such a reg 
ulation of labor is. It is so unprofitable to the employer that 


n some trades it will presently not be worth his while to attempt 


anything at all. He had better stop altogether than operate at 
an inevitable and invariable loss 
“The labor of 


its present regulation by those who have determined to reduce it 


America is rapidly becoming unprofitable under 


to a minimum Our economic supremacy n be lost because 
the country grows more and more full of unprofitable servants 

At a Waldorf Hotel dinner, March 18, 1907, he remarked Wi 
speak too exclusively of the capitalistic class Chere is another, 
as formidable an enemy to equality and betterment of opp 
tunity as it is, and that is the class formed by the lal organ 
ZAtions and leaders of he country 

While in Januar 1M), when asked to speak at an anti-st ‘ 
sbanquet, he wrote l am a fierce partisan of the open shop and 
of everything that makes for individual liberty, and | s ild like 
to contribute anything that might be possible f e t Cor 
tribute to the clarification of thinking and the f ition i t 
purposes in matters of this kind.” The President recent sked 
for “the clarification of thinking and the formation oft ignt | 
poses He will make an enormous contribution in that direction 
if he will reiterate these former statements 

Democratize Industry Means What? 
In a recent message to Congress he tells us we must en 


cratize industry.” Just what does that phrase mean 


Che Russian Bolshevists say they are “nationalizing Indust: 











The Minnesota Socialist platform calls it “Democratic nanage 
ment.” 

It “aims to establish the collective and public ownership of 
the means of production, transportation and distribution to 
complete the overthrow of the present capitalistic ord ind the 
establishment of al ndustrial system based upon the collective 
ownership and demo tic management and cont the s ces 
and machines of wealth productior 

No Stress on Efficiency and Production. 

When Congress recent convened our President cable t 
he esitated te enture al opinion or press at re ' tion 
with regard to domestic legislation while absent fre the United 
states but . ° the estion W star t ‘ 
front of i others it eve countt midst the prese eat 
wakening Is the estion of labor 

Then he said “By the question of labor I « not 1 ul 
juestion of efficient industrial production, the ques ! 
ibor is to be obtained and made effective in the gre f 
sustainit pulations ete I mean that t 
more vit sti re the mar nd \ the 
daily lat of the w d to obtain progressive l ‘ t in ft 
conditions of their labor be made happ I t ! 
better | the communities and the industries which the 
sustains and a unces 

Phe s no debate the question t | 
should meat e farm as we . ‘ ‘ 

Pacts ey ‘ ist have » gressl rn ' 
the « ditions of their labor tu 

lloweve \ nnoet ¢ er la'o ‘ ta t 
time ind | t i i time when costs 7) y ‘ 

t th etheier ind productior The | 

the nd 1 gets the higher the effici ul 

etur! iE ‘ put it the other wa u 
Salary Is abs itely of secondary importance f t rt ‘ 
CMe l es ts 

So ng as we e free, independent and asy ng 
women, and not Socialists, we must never permit eflicic 

ew to be separated Our Lord made that clear in the 
of the talents. and Ilis teachings held only because t 


the economics of the ages 


The Pennsylvania Railroad people tell us that the 1919 
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shop efficiency is just 60 per cent of what it was in 1917; 
that it takes ten men to do what six did two years ago, and 
that other industries show even more decline. 


Mr. J. R. Clynes, one of the leaders of the Labor party in Eng- 
land, and a member of Parliament by their votes, in a recent 
speech said: “Scarcity of commodities is the opportunity of the 
profiteer. Scarcity may cause inconvenience to the rich, but it 
causes real and continued privation to the masses of the people 
whose purchasing power is limited. Some forms of profiteering 
can be punished by law, but workmen who deliberately restrict 
output or fail to accept any form of development which can make 
their labor more productive are punishing their own class without 
knowing it, and are imitating the profiteer, who thinks only of 
himself.” 

The leading German Socialist organ, Vorwaerts, is quoted as 
laying down in a recent editorial these proposals: “That work- 
men be paid according to the actual work done by them: that 
workmen must be made to understand that good pay is only ob- 
tainable in return for good work, and that capable workers must 
have the opportunity to earn, by greater application to work, 
more than the amount represented by a fixed scale.” 

These are the days to remember that nothing stands except on 


that same hard, cold, practical basis. Economics call for the 


equare deal. 

This is a long story, but it points some direct and indirect con- 
tributing sources for all results. 

The results are coming; in fact, they are here. While we, or, 
rather, our Government, was giving all its thought to foreign 
affairs, profiteers of all kinds and classes sprung up, and the re- 
sulting boost in the cost of living has given additional impetus to 
some of the phrases and teachings. 


No One Class to Dominate. 

In the natural order of things, no matter how pure their pur- 
pose, we cannot leave educational methods entirely to the teach- 
ers, banking bodily to the bankers, big business problems solely to 
the corporations, not even religion to the clergy, any more than 
we can leave government to politicians. 

When any one of these classes, or labor, or farmers, or any set 
of men, takes entire charge of its activity or reaches out to domi- 
nate a whole industry or people, then we have destroyed not 
alone our ideals, but all else. 

There is no question at all but that an overwhelming and in- 
creasing majority of the people are against any further extension 
of public ownership. The public has been thoroughly disgusted 
with its experience with such ownership and operation during 
the war, and realizes that at best it is really political ownership 
or possession. 

The great objection that comes up from all sides just now to 
the Kenyon and Kendrick bills, which bave some merit and 
attempt much-needed improvement, grows out of a fear of more 
governmental domination and inefficiency. 

On the other hand, there is no question at all but that the rail- 
road unions, making up quite a fraction of union labor, will do 
all they can to secure Government ownership, because they feel 
that they can control the Government, and they have had not a 
little reason to believe that. 

Now come the great Railroad Brotherhoods, the best organized 
and paid of any labor organizations, telling us that they “are in 
no mood to brook return of the railroads to their former owners.” 
But they go further and say that the roads must be purchased by 
the Government, but not run by the Government, with all of us 
and all citizens as stockholders. 


Railroad Union’s “Plumb Plan.” 

No, they are not even as fair as that, or as the Socialists would 
be, but they insist, under their “Plumb Plan,” that, after satis- 
factory wages are paid them, together with all other expense, 
then the surplus, if any, will be given half to them (the 2,200,000 
railroad employes) and the other half to the 108,000,000 of the 
rest of us. If their share should be more than a good percentage 
of the total gross (not net) receipts, then the public can have a 
reduction in rates. The community directly benefitted would also 
have to pay all cost of new-road extensions, etc., not the broad- 
gauge policy of having public development as in other lines. 

One is stupefied at the audacity and narrow selfishness of such 
a proposal: amazed that 2 per cent of our population should ask 
the other 98 per cent of us to listen to such a scheme. 


If such a plan was to be followed with the railroads, why not 


as fairly with the even greater necessities of food, fuel, and al 
else? 

These fathers of the Adamson law method of legislation claim 
that the 3 per cent of our population enrolled in organized labor 
has endorsed this plan, that even on its face isn’t as square a deal 
as the out-and-out Socialistic scheme. I can’t imagine that organ, 
ized labor as a whole will do any such thing. 


Union Labor Would “Compel” Us. 

Yet, President Gompers is quoted in a recent interview 
as saying: ‘“‘American railway workers intend not only to 
ecmpel the Government to take over the railroads, but will 
demand, as the logical next step, that labor shall be granted 
a permanent equal voice in railway administration.” Amer. 
icans only know the word “compel” in connection with law 
enforcement, and Mr. Gompers should take notice. 


W. S. Stone, Grand Chief of the Brotherhood of Engineers, 
recently told the Congressional committee that: “There is a grow- 
ing belief that capital is not entitled to a return on its investment, 
Capital has saved up profits that should have gone to the work. 
ers.” Bear in mind that this comes from the head of an other 
wise highly respected body of men, but such talk can have but 
one purpose and one end. 


Taxation. 

It is of interest here to refer to the fact that seven-eighths of 
our national income goes to those whose income is under $5000, 
Also, that England’s maximum income tax is 513g per cent; that 
the tax starts with $650 folks, and that they are three or four 
times harder on the under $5000 folks than are we. 

Our tax runs up to 8O per cent, and 64 per cent, or $323,000, is 
taken from the $500,000 income. About 80 per cent of all private 
industrial gross income goes to labor, and 10 per cent each to 
taxes and dividends. 


A few years ago these men, who very properly criticised a 
prominent railroad executive who said “The public be damned,” 
are now expressing the same sentiments and want his position of 
ownership without a cent of investment or risk. 

Human nature is the.same always, even more so—that’s why 
one set of ws can never be trusted to run the whole works—and 
a republican form of government can be made to prevent and 
will prevent any such suicidal transactions. We want and will 
tolerate no tryanny of the minority in any line of work or gov- 
ernment. Yet we call attention to union labor's conscious effort 
to set up special privileges for themselves under the pretense of 
destroying another set of special privileges. 


We can and must all agree with Ole Hanson, Mayor of 
Seattle, that: ‘“‘The labor unions must now cleanse them- 
selves of their anarchistic element, or the labor unions must 
fall. They are on trial before the people of this country. 
I take the position that our duty as citizens stands ahead 
of the demand of any organization on the face of the earth. 
The union men, the business men, the church men, must 
first of all be citizens. Any man who owes a higher 
allegiance to any organization than he does to the Govern- 
ment should be sent to a Federal prison or deported.” 


Irresponsible Leadership and Worse. 


Understand perfectly that the large majority of the rank 
and file of union labor is all-American, and would not ask, 
much less demand, unreasonable or unfair advantage of 
the rest of us. Some of our best friends, as well as some 
of the nation’s worst enemies, are in the unions. 

But, unfortunately, and all too frequently, the fine, the 
safe and sane element does not assert itself, and a radical 
and scheming minority dominates. Just as in our politics 
and public affairs, labor is rarely well or wisely led, just 
so it is up to the American stalwarts in labor unions, as it 
is up to us and to all-Americans everywhere, to clean out 
the “watchful waiting,” wobbly and weak, the personal 
machine and profiteering brand, as well as the dangerous 
radical and Red leaders. 


“Closed Shop” Menace. 
The very union labor leaders who properly insist on “equality 
of opportunity” under our Constitution are the very men who, ip 
the same breath, are making every effort to defeat that vital 
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American principle by demanding the “closed shop.” Their 
strenuous and superhuman effort is to be able to say to every 
Americano that, no matter how fit or efficient he may be, he cannot 
work in certain or any industries, or particular or all shops and 
factories, unless first he pays dues and makes oath to stand by 
the labor union, and usually at any and all events and costs. 

No matter how inefficient, how un-American or otherwise unde- 
sirable he may be, he may step into all the rights and privileges 
ef an American to work, if he submits to their class regulations 
ynd domination. 

This closed shop, this repudiation of the rights of every Ameri- 
ean citizen, is the most despicable menace in all of union labor's 
un-American and uneconomic demands and encroachments. 


Up to Organized Labor. 

It is up to organized labor to rid itself of “Reds” and all 
anti and un-American taint. It must write production, effi- 
ciency and firm adherence to representative democracy into 
its tenets. 

Concentrated labor, like concentrated capital, must come under 
supervision and control against wrong. Organized labor of late 
is losing the kindly feeling formerly held toward it when it fought 
more honestly and squarely to better conditions and raise shop 
and living standards without attempting to abuse its influence 
and infringe individual and public rights. 


Union Labor Does Not Want Peace. 

For many reasons it is impossible to have peace between labor 
leaders and employers. The moment there is a better or a real 
understanding, the necessity for paying union dues and support- 
ing union leaders vanishes, so the well-paid union leader and 
delegate, like the petty, grafting office-holder, must hold his job 
by agitating. 

The loudest wail one ever hears from a union leader is when 
some manufacturer installs a profit-sharing or pension plan. The 
labor leader brands it at once as a scheme for coaxing the men 
away from the unions. 

Collective bargaining is a makeshift. a perpetual war with side 
arrayed against side. Te real solution will be when workers and 
management deal direct. 

The questions of compulsory arbitration and strike—necessary 
and fundamental as is arbitration; unnecessary generally, and 
uneconomic always, as is the strike—are difficult to adjust. The 
least we could require would be compulsory investigation and 
publicity before any strike is declared, with the idea that the 
pressure of public opinion will bring a settlement with or without 
arbitration. Employer and employe cannot be permitted to arbi- 
trarily force hardships on the public. 

Intimidation, violence and crime through picketing by labor 
organizations is being met and enforced by various State statutes 
and city ordinances. 

The petty politician hunting for votes would be surprised to 
find, as the all-American believer in representative democracy is 
delighted to know, that in numberless and most election campaigns 
labor lost when it tried “to punish its enemies and reward its 
friends,” as President Gompers found not long since in stumping 
Indiana. 

The same is true in dozens of States and Congressional dis- 
tricts we could name. In the recent New York Constitutional 
Convention election, Messrs. Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell and 
James Lynch, all national labor leaders, were defeated for mem- 
bership, Mr. Gompers running 23,697 behind high man on his 
ticket. 

These facts are stated as an indication that organized labor's 
attitude is frequently such that it cannot even control its own 
relatively insignificant numbers, nor win the public favor for its 
unfair demands. 

The Public Welfare. 

On the other hand, there is vital human, economic and political 
necessity for sympathy, breadth of view and the square deal in 
the approach to and working out of this tremendous problem. 

The public welfare is first and last the end to be served. What 
is best for all is and must remain best for each. 

That means also that any type of agriculture or industry that 
does not result in first-class social and living conditions with a 
proper margin for growth and progressive improvement cannot 
be permitted. It means that all workers in America must be 


aided, given or safeguarded, as the case may be, in the nine great 
factors of industrial success, namely, health, education, character. 
ambition, equipment, environment and reward. 

Boyd Cable tells us that “Half the labor troubles could be cut 
out if employers laid themselves out systematically to ‘tell the 
workers.” Let the employers, whenever they have a labor dis- 
pute or trouble on their hands, take immediate steps to publish 
the facts, make them known through the press to the public and 
to the workers. And, better still, let them take any and every 
opportunity of meeting the workers and telling them face to face 
what the facts are and what are the objections to any unreason- 
able demands they may be making. 

“Where the demands are not unreasonable, the sooner the em- 
ployers admit the fact and bring about a fair system of working, 
the better for themselves. 

“Call the workers together and talk to them face to face; let 
any of them ask questions, and answer them frankly. There could 
be no better example of how good and quick may be the results 
so obtained than the recent prompt settlement of the police unrest 
by one straight talk from the head to a big meeting of all ranks.” 


Hope Is in Individual Organization. 


We can see no real hope for any even temporary peace 
between employer and employe through organized labor, 
but every hope for peace, production, profit and prosperity 
for all when the union of each for all, and all for each, is 
formed within the shop, by and for it and its workers and 
their customers, on any one of the many plans now satis- 
factorily operating in many sections of the nation. 

3ig wages of themselves do not make for better conditions; the 
rate of pay has little to do with the standard of living in many 
instances, and so we have to provide for and teach better living 
as well as saving and thrift. 

Even the eight-hour laws are rarely observed by workers, but 
only mark the time when overtime begins, and is usually the 
excuse for that purpose alone. No Saturday afternoon work, but 
all night and Sundays always permitted by all trades-unions. 


“A Spade a Spade.” 


We must “call a spade a spade,” when it is digging a 
pit for us. There is more at stake for us this night than 
there was on the western front in France. 

The greatest danger in America today is in the lack of 
the right kind of leadership among hand and brain workers; 
in the lack of courage and 100 per cent American leader- 
ship on the part of our public officials, and on the part of 
men like us. 


Without intelligent, all-American leadership the masses will not 
merely right some wrongs; they will themselves commit wrongs. 
Without wise, firm leadership the masses will not merely cleanse 
the temple of the money-changers; they will pull down the temple 
upon themselves and all of us. 


The issue today is the “Soviet versus Americanism.” 
Morality, efficiency, control, discipline, liberty are merely 
matters of intelligence—and we call ourselves intelligent. 


In love of principle, veracity of mind and word and purpose, 
in facing fundamental facts, lies our only safety. Largely by 
failure to follow this truth, those who at present hold power have 
risked, in irresponsible fashion, the heritage and future of this 
fair land. 


Our Goal. 


The stability of our Government; the redemption of 
American business and business life from sheer commer- 
cialism; the consecration of riches; the inspiration of labor, 
must be the final and early contribution of American citizen- 
ship to the kingdom of God on earth when it.shall be es- 
tablished. If that is to be our great goal, then we must 
pray: 
“Give me the power to labor for mankind; 
Make me the mouth of such as cannot speak; 

Eyes let me be to groping men and blind; 
A conscience to the base; and to the weak 

Let me be hands and feet; and to the foolish, mind; 
And lead still further on, such as Thy kingdom seek.” 
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How France Turned from Peaceful Production 
of lron and Steel to War Activities 
RELATION OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYES. 


By EUGENE SCUNEIDER of the Creusot Works, France. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I want to thank the 
chairman for the kind words he has just said about me. And 
above all, 1 wish to thank the directors and the Institute for the 
honor they have bestowed upon me in electing me to honorary 
membership. As honorary president of the “Comite des Forges” 
in France and president of *““The Iron and Steel Institute’ in 
Great Britain, and now, through your courtesy, one of yourselves, 
it is gratifying for me, though my modesty grows alarmed at the 
thought, to think that, in my triple capacity, my participation in 
your banquet tonight is a symbol] of the alliance between America, 
England and France, which is the best guaranty of peace in the 
world, 

I have never yet, since my arrival in the United Stats, been 
able to realize that I was in a country not my own. The hospi 


given to meé 


tality I have met and the cordiality of the welcon 
have removed the distance in the ocean. I get the impression that 
I am with my nearest neighbors, with very old and very tried 
friends, and I can hardly imagine how it was possible for me to 
wait so long before coming to shake you by the hand 

This evening, in seeing my excellent friend, Judge Gary, seated 
near me, a still closer and more delicate sentiment 


} 


I seem to be entering the still more intimate circle of my ow 


An ironmaster myself, I find myself among other ironmasters 
The ties of the same profession draw men closer to one anothe 
But in particular does the art of dominating fire, and forcing 
nature to give up to man that noble metal upon which most all 
human construction is based, create among those who practice 
the art an even closer tie, a most binding kind of solidarity. Il 
feel as though we were joined by the rites of the same religion. 

My personal relations with the United States go very far back. 
My father took part in the creation of the armor-plate industry in 
certain American plants. Since that time we have maintained 
During the war, aside from obtaining 
steé] from you, my workers were in collaboration with yours. We 


most cordial relations 


pooled our experience, our work, our devotion to that cause for 
which we fought side by side, and in this co-operation we have 
forged a very rare metal, a metal that is invisible and indestruct- 
ible, the metal of Franco-American friendship. 

As we have interests in common and this is the first time we 
meet, I guess you expect me to say something about business in 
France, and in particular about the French steél industry. 

sefore the war the French iron and steel industry occupied a 
modest place in the world. France stood fourth among the coun 
tries producing pig-iron and steel. But you must not forget that 
she had to work under unfavorable conditions. She possessed 
large orebeds, but they were situated away from her ports and 
her rivers, on the very boundary line of her most dangerous enemy 
She was also short of good coking coal, and of coal for general 
purposes had a yearly deficit of 23,000,000 tons. French industry 
had to buy its coal on the outside, one of the chief disadvantages 
under which it labored. 

Nevertheless, between 1903 and 1913 the production of pig-iron 
was increased ST per cent and steel 150 per cent. I consider this 
a worthy achievement. In fact, I am under the impression that 
it has not been accomplished by any other country than the United 
States. The French steel industry not only succeeded in meeting 
the needs of its own country, but even began an export of appre 
ciable quantities. The war surprised it in full development. 

I do not know whether in America you fully realize what the 
war meant to our steel industry, what a terrible blow the war 
struck it, and to what an almost superhuman test the industry 
was put. 

Just remember that at the declaration of war most of our 
directors, engineers, foremen and workmen were mobilized. Sixty- 
seven per cent were called to arms. In August, 1914, the majority 
of our plants, even those situated farthest from the zone of war 

*Address of Mr. Eugene Schneider, the great French leader in 
metallurgy, before the American Iron and Steel Institute 


operations, were obliged to close down. The unhappy out e of 
the early battles served only to aggravate the situation. The 
largest steel plants in the east of France and our most productive 
coal fields either fell into the hands of the enemy or were the 
theater of military operations. As early as October, 1914, France 
was deprived of the 20,000,000 tons of coal that the mines of the 


north and the Pas de Calais supplied. 

With one blow the steel industry lost 85 blast furnaces out of 
156, 48 open-hearth furnaces out of 164 and 55 converters out of 
100. Our means of production were reduced 81 per cent for pig 
as compared with 1913. 


iron and G3 per cent for stec 
And it had to be just at this time, at the Battle of the Marne, 


that our Government called upon us for a daily supply of 10,000 


shells for 75 mm..guns. We were not producing even 20,004 


Gentlemen, I should not like anyone to pass through th irs 
which we lived, the patriotic anguish that was strangling the 
fever that consumed us for long months. We got to wor We 

nvineed publie opinion that the army would have to retu 
of our staf We appealed to the devotion of our wome | 
every woman employed in our metal industries before the \ we 
employed 390 in 191S We raised to a maximum the 
the plants that we still retained We built new ones We ed 
t four years day and night 

In July, 1915. we had only 20 stacks at work. In J ry 
1916, we had 40, and in January, 191S, 57 Before the a 
in September, 1918S. we had 59 in operation, 50 were down Ls 
in course of constructior i total of 102. Little by little v id 
made up for the enormous losses caused by the German in on 

In July, 1915. we had at our disposal 100 open-hearth fur eS, 
6G down and 35 in course of construction. In September, 191%, 


we had 165 open-hearth furnaces in operation, 16 down and 44 
in course of construction. ; 

In January, 1916, we had 1305 crucible furnaces. In Septem 
ber, 1918, we had 2459 In January, 1916, we had 21 electric 
furnaces ; in September, 1918, we had 40. 

The result of this effort was that for every 100 rifles manufae- 
tured in 1914 there were 29.000 in 1918. For every 100 machine 
guns in 1914, we manufactured 7000 in 1918. 

At the beginning of the war we turned out each day 13,000 shells 
for the 75s and 200 for the 155s. In 1918 our production was 
200,000 for the 75s and 45,000 for the 155s per day. 

Our heavy artillery at the beginning of the war can hardly be 
said to have existed. Everyone knows that the surprise of the 
first battle of the war came chiefly from Germany's overwhelming 
superiority in heavy artillery. At the time of the armistice we 
had 6500 heavy guns, 3400 short 155s, 1100 long 165s, together 
with other sizes up to 21 inches. France was thus enabled not 
only to meet her own needs, but was in a position to equip 
entire Serbian army, to send considerable quantities of heavy 
artillery, rifles and machine guns to Russia, Roumania and Greee¢ 


as well as to supply the American army with all the field artillery 
it needed and half of the heavy artillery. 

I could continue to quote figures that would be equally il 
nating in the matter of aeroplanes and tanks. I have thought it 
interesting to go into the details I have given in order to bring « 
an important point——that all industrial effort in France during the 
war was concentrated upon war manufactures. So that, if today 
we are short of ships to send to the United States for coal, wheat 
copper and oil, which we need so much, you must not forget that it 
is because, for that long period of four years, every bit of our steel 
was converted into engines of war only. 

We now find ourselves confronted at the end of the war with a 
task no less formidable than the one we have just completed. Ws 
have had to reconvert our manufacturing plants to peace cond 
tions, just as we had at first to convert them for war needs. 

I am aware that there has been a certain measure of talk about 
a wave of laziness that spreads over Europe. As far as I am con- 
cerned, gentlemen, to tell the truth, I should have liked nothing 
better than to stop working awhile. I assure you, however, that 
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work d not stop in my factories for a single instant. We with those representatives all questions relating to the condition 
wanted, above all, to cope with circumstances and be ready for and the work of my employes. We listen to all the suggest s 
the future that the Treaty of Peace opens up to us. advice and criticism they offer. But it is equally understood that 

Immediately after the signing of the armistice, the entire staff I reserve for myself the right to make decisions and to is ders 
of engineers and workmen at the plants situated in the districts and not because I believe it a privilege that belongs t indi 
that had just been freed from the enemy by the Allied armies set vidually. As an individual I have nothing to speak, to d ' 
to wol In all places where systematic destruction had not been the case. The task that we have in common is the only thing 


1 or where the enemy had had no time to finish his das 
rk before his hasty retreat, the equipment that was left 
into working order. Today the iron mines, blast fur- 


comp! 
tardly 


was 
naces, steel plants and workshops are again in action. 

As 1 know, the restitution of Alsace-Lorraine is also of very 
great importance to the French steel industry. 


T! esources of the iron-ore beds are estimated at 1832 billion 
tons, d the annual production of the Lorraine district, which 
was formerly under German domination, equaled 21,156,000 tons. 
This ll double the ore production in France and will make her 
by far the largest ore producer in Europe. 

Alsace-Lorraine possesses 66 blast furnaces, producing 3,870,000 
tons of iron, and 26 converters and 10 open-hearth steel furnaces 
that produce 2,286,000 tons. This additional production of pig- 
iron and steel not only covers the present needs of France, but 
leaves a surplus for export. 

Including the production of Alsace-Lorraine, France now stands 
second as an iron and steel-producing country, excelled only by 
the United States. 

The situation may be summarized as follows: 

Iron ore, 22,000,000 tons before the war; 45,000,000 tons after 
the war. 

Pig-iron, over 5,000,000 tons before the war; 10,000,000 tons 
after the war. 

Steel, 5,000,000 tons before the war; over 8,000,000,tons after 
the war. 

We shall only derive the fullest advantage, however, through 
increased production and close co-operation between employers 
and workmen. 

We have, of course, experienced social unrest like other coun- 
tries, on the morrow of the war. We were among the first to 
experience it, and at a time when we were particularly sensitive 
to it. which is probably the very reason why we have gotten fur 
ther ahead in this matter than other nations. 

We reached the crisis between last May and July, but common 
sense and moderation prevailed. The Union of Steel Workers and 
the General Labor Federation, which assembled at Lyons in Sep- 
tember, both repudiated the agitators who sought to lead them 
along the road to Bolshevism. The international strike that was 
called for July 21 was a complete failure. It failed in France 
because the workers refused to follow the extremists. 

Gentlemen, I should not like to say anything here that might 
appear to be an allusion to happenings in this country. I should 
be lacking in the discretion that American hospitality imposes 
upon me. What is more, the elements of the social problem in 
your country and in mine are vastly different. Legislation is dif- 
ferent. The wage scale, the mental attitude, life itself is different 

As far as I personally am concerned, I find the solution of the 
social problem in good sense, good-will and co-operation. In my 
country, a certain number of individuals are making a special 
effort to convince the workers that men are divided into two 
classes : 

Tl 


pressed class that is repgesented by the workers. 


e privileged class,represented by employers and the op- 


For my part, I must confess that I do not know what is 
meant by a class composed of employers or a class of work- 
ers. I can distinguish-no classes. I discern only men hard 
at work. Nor, alas! do I find that I have more leisure or 
fewer cares than my workers. 

[ consider the workers in my plants as my collaborators and 
friends, just as my father and my grandfather did before me. The 
task at which we are working together involves certain duties that 
I have towards them, which I carry cut scrupulously, and I try to 
improve the conditions of life and work of my employes. 

On the other hand, my employes have certain obligations toward 
me which I expect them to carry out. 

For the past 20 years the workers in my plants elect their 
own representatives. I no more ask them whether they are union 


men than what is their religion. At regular intervals we discuss 


that counts, and I enter into consideration individually 
only in so far as no human enterprise can succeed without 
a guide or a leader to direct it. The same principle holds 
equally good for times of war or peace. I feel my duties of 
leadership. I feel also that I shall never allow violence 
from without to impose measures that I deem against the 
general welfare. 

The victory of the Allies has inaugurated a new era 
among peoples of the world. We may even hope that 
mutual understanding, based on friendship and common 
sense, will gradually take the place of violence, and will 
prevail also in the relations between citizens of the same 
country. Without this understanding, there can be no real 
progress. 


“Are You an American? Git!’’ 
John H. Adams, 
American Trust Building 











Birmingham, Ala., N l 1 
Editor Manufacturers Record 
Herewith my check for S650 subscription. Keep a-going:” 
you are doing we 
Your doctrine prompts the enclosed, together with the recollee 
tion of a favorite remark of Theodore Roosevelt Ar 1 an 
American? Git!” 
BE AN AMERICAN, GIT 
\re you an Amerk fit? if so, wake up dq 
lo the task that earest lies, in the ew enterpl 
Wake up! and take a hand, heeding Unele S | 
To make the whole world fit \re ia \ rie ‘ 
If vour task is dig uv l, why m he 1 | 
May in your keeping ‘ can't vou keep o nd 
lo b n Americar ‘ : 
Mr. Farmer. don forget the o rhead vo 
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Your “bosses” down the line, for the good old may 
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Vhen vou find one fit 0 heip him te G 
Hlis true place in the fight f he’s earned rigl 
And he'll help you to 1 ce tl old o 
\re you Amet ( 
You. too. Mr. B k t Mr. Wr er 1 « 
There's a place for ‘ nd I t r 
And its st ! ht ! ! i 
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“And Thus Will Humanity Start Towards a New World” 


Speech of Baron Du Marais, Vice-Chairman, French Economic Mission, International Trade Conference, at Atlanti City, 


October 


Several weeks after the signing of the armistice I met one 
of our best-known generals. As he knew the terrific strain which 
our country had undergone, he asked whether France, victorious 
in arms, could still muster up sufficient strength to bear the 
financial burden that five years of continuous warfare had im 
posed upon her. 

I simply repied: 

“During the most trying days of the struggle you never doubted 
your soldiers. The signing of the armistice has not ended the 
war. It has merely transposed the field of battle. Why not 
have the same confidence in the worker of France as we have all 
had in the soldier of France? He is one and the same man.” 

Facts later ratified this confidence. Little by little, slowly 
but systematically, the transition from the state of war to that 
of peace took place. The problems of the new era presented 
themselves for examination. I cannot say that they have been 
solved. The most urgent have already been approached, and 
solution is already in sight. So that today, at your invitation, 
before this assembly composed of the great business men of the 
New World, deemed its men of thought and action, companions 
all in struggle and friends all of France, I have the honor to 
present to you, in the name of the French delegation, a general 
expose of the financial situation in France. 


The French Budget. 

The French budget in 1913 amounted to $1,020,000,000 

Of this, less than $860,000.000 came from that part of France: 
which did not later suffer invasion. 

This year, this same section will pay into the treasury almost 
the total amount of the budget of $2,000,000,000, which con- 
stitutes an increase in burden of 120 per cent. 

From the above figures alone you can judge how unjustified 
it would be to accuse us of not having exerted ourselves suffi 
ciently to increase our taxation to a reasonable degree 

If you take into consideration the fact that 40 per cent of the 
male population of France was mobilized, you will have to 
acknowledge that few countries in such circumstances would 
have been able to attain equal results. 

These $2,000,000,000 which the treasury will have at its dis 
posal in 1919 will be enough to pay all the civilian expendi- 
tures of our budget, including the entire interest on the public 
debt. 

We have a right to be pleased with this result, but we shall 
not halt at this stage. Our Minister of Finance recognized 
this fact when he proposed to Parliament new taxes amounting 
to $360,000,000. These taxes are to be considered at the next 
session of Parliament, which is scheduled to convene immediately 
after the coming election. At any rate, the fact remains that. 
on the average, each French citizen will pay into the National 
Treasury during 1919 about $56, whereas in the United States, 
according to the national budget, each American citizen will b 
required to pay into the Federal Treasury only $49.78 

Let us see how the budget will balance after the war, when 
the public debt has been funded, when the increase in the 
salaries of our public employes will have to be faced, and when 
provision will have to be made for military pensions, as a guar 
anty at least. 

The interest on the public debt will amount on 

a capital of $40,000,000,000 to.............. $2,000,000,000 
Civilian expenditures, amounting to $3S80,000,000 

in 1913, will probably reach..... 
Military and naval expenditures will reach...... 


900,000,000 
$00,000,000 


$3,.300.000,000 
800,000,000 


Making a total of... 
To this total we may add pensions amounting to 


Raising grand total to............ $4.100,000,000 


With what resources shall we meet these appro 


priations ? 

To the resources of 1919, equaling $2,000,000,000. 
must be added the share of the devastated 
regions in their before-war proportion to the 
whole of France, amounting to......... 


$400,000,000 


24, 1919. 


Alsace and Lorraine's highly developed industrial 


NE ORE OS a iii ka dh ale dlib ae ar die 200,000,000 
The increase over the present yield of taxes, with- 
out enacting a change in rate, is expected by 
Se ee Pi th aO dean te deh wird ees was 200,000,000 
This increase will result from the organization of 
the ranks of tax collectors, which were so de- 
pleted by mobilization as to make it impossible 
for those who remained to meet their over- 
burdened duties, which included the paying of 
alotments and other gratuities te the families 
of soldiers. 
The increase in railroad tariff, which has become 
an absolute necessity, will bring in from net 
earnings and a decrease of guaranteed inter- 
est paid by the State about................. 150.0:00,000 
Making a total increase of............++. $950,000,000 


Which raises existing taxes as they now stand to $2,950,000,000 


To fill the gap between this figure of $2,950,000,000 and our 
expenditures of $4,100,000,000, which include military pensions 
(although they are really part of the German indemnity), an 
increase of 50 per cent above the present taxes will be sufficient. 
Undoubtedly, this increase is large, but need not be feared when 
we consider what the people of France have already achieved. 

I have introduced the above figures to show that the credit 
of France does not depend entirely upon the fulfillment of the 
obligations to which Germany is pledged. According to the 
Treaty of Peace, Germany is to, repay pensions that have been 
paid to widows, children left fatherless by the war and mutilated 
soldiers This refund will be available in part to reduce the 
taxation that is needed to balance our budget and. chietly, to 
create an amortization fund which no Minister of Finance will 
dare to forget in the face of so great a public debt. 

You may, therefore, be assured, gentlemen, that the public 
finances of France are in such shape as to make us feel absolutely 
secure about the balancing of our budget and the recovery of our 
country. 

The French citizen is already heavily taxed; he knows per- 
fectly well that he is to pay still more. With quiet fortitude he 
will accept the burden of the further taxation that balancing 
the budget makes necessary. He deems this task light in com- 
parison with the one he has accomplished during the four years 
of warfare. We cannot doubt him when we recall that he has 
given proof of his desire to meet his obligations during the four 
years of war by withdrawing from the Bank of France commer- 
cial paper amounting to $800,000,000, for the maturity of which 


a moratorium had been decreed. 


The Debt of France. 


As to the debt of France which reached $5,000,000,000 before 
the war, it has mounted to $40,000,000,000. This figure might ap- 
pear disquieting if it were not for the fact that our foreign debt 
constitutes but a small part of it, namely, $6,000,000,000. More- 
over, we can oppose to this foreign debt the still larger amount 
that is owed France by Eastern and Central Europe. France 
cannot realize these credits today, but will undoubtedly be able to 
do so in the future. 

It must be emphasized, however, that the realization of this 
budget depends upon the following factors: 

1. The rapid restoration of the devastated regions of France. 


of France, based upon their being supplied with a sufficient 


2. The resumption of activity in all the manufacturing plants 


amount of raw materials. 
Reparation of War Losses. 

The Treaty of Peace holds Germany responsible for war losses. 

Unfortunately, the extent of these losses is so great that those 
who negotiated peace found it impossible to devise practical 
means by which Germany could pay, within a limited period, 
the full sum that would cover total losses. 

As a result, France will be obliged to advance the sums to 
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be expended, which will reach a very elevated figure, since it is 
essential, above all, that reparation be effected within the short- 
est time possible. This is of supreme importance because France 


will be entirely absorbed in the work of reconstruction until it 
is completed. Consequently, particularly in view of her depleted 
equipment, she will not be able to regain her place in the 
world markets save slowly and to a very limited degree. 

It precisely at this point that France may require the co- 
oper n of the United States to secure. through credits, the 
weans of paying for merchandise (raw material and manufac- 
tured articles) which she could obtain in return for her exports 
under normal conditions 

France can give as guaranty for these advances the German 
bon which the Treaty of Peace allots to her. She has no 


doubt that these bonds will be paid at their maturity, but in the 
event, which is most improbable, that Germany does not meet 
her obligations, she would not think it fair to have the entire 
burden of reconstruction fall upon her. 

Upon France has just been conferred the tragic honor of serv 
ing as the battlefield of Europe. She has shielded Europe from 
the barbarians. If, unfortunately, she should be left alone to 
rear up the cities and villages which the children of America 
and England, struggling side by side with the soldiers of France. 
saw crumbling into ruins, she would not despair. She would 
merely take up her task. 

But it would mean that her wounds would take longer to 
heal She would toil on in suffering, and suffering does not 
always inspire wisdem. 

History shows that suffering often transforms into violent 
movements evolutions that are in themselves most legitimate, 
and no one can foretell the far-reaching repercussions of thes¢ 
movements. 


Foodstuffs and Raw Materials. 


France requires additional food products for her people, and 
raw materials for her plants As a result of the mobilization of 
the chief part of her population, of the hardships brought on 
by the war and, to cap it all, of the unfavorable weather condi- 
tion, crops in France during 1919 were short. It will. there- 
fore, be necessary again in 1920 to import large quantities of 
foodstuffs. Competent commissions have estimated importations 
of food at about $150,000,000, but these imports will not come 
entirely from America. 

Our cotton industry requires about 1,100,000 bales of cotton, 
the value of which, delivered in Havre, is figured at $200,000,000. 

Our plants require about 100,000 tons of copper, which will 
cost us about $70,000,000. 

Our consumption of oil and gasoline will probably reach a total 
of $75,000,000. 

The above items bring us to a figure of about $500,000,000 to 
cover our needs for the year 1920. 

We must add to this our requirements in chemicals, tobacco, 
metallurgie products, fuel oil and coal, amounting altogether to 
from $100,000.000 to $150,000,000, without counting various other 
articles that will be imported in the course of trade. 

As for the years after 1920, until reconstruction has been 
completed, we cannot yet cite definite figures. These figures will 
depend entirely upon the rapidity of reconstruction, which, in 
turn, will be in proportion to the resources at the disposal of 
France. 

The rise in the cost of raw materials and the increase in ocean 
freight rates have already imposed a heavy burden upon France 
The rise in exchange, that has taken on altogether extraordinary 
proportions within the last few months, threatens to make the 
cost of material delivered in France almost prohibitive. 

The dollar, which at par is worth about 5 frances 18. has been 
quoted higher then 8 francs 65 lately. We are obliged to face 
an increase of 70 per cent above par in the value of the dollar, 
which is particularly hard on France, who has yet to import 
part of the foodstuffs she requires to feed her population. It 
falls heavily upon exporters also, as you know. 

It is to improve this condition that we must devise means 


Exchange. 


Depreciation in exchange is not an isolated phenomenon. It 
is the visible sign of unfavorable economic conditions and of in 
sufficient means of payment available for the nation suffering 


from the depreciation, which is itself a consequence of insufficient 
production 
It is, therefore, out of the question to devise artificial remedies 


however ingenious they may be, such as the creation of interna 





tional currency, for instance In such case, innovations are 
dangerous In trying to cure the malady of one we must be 
careful to avoid spreading contagion to others We must be 
careful to avoid carrying to our neighbors the germ of inflation 
from which the country in which currency has depreciated almost 
always suffers 

The danger lies in making general that rise in the cost of liv 
ing which causes endless suffering among all peoples 

What we must do to improve the exchange is 

First To improve the internal economic conditions of the 
country 

Second--To procure means of payment through appropriate 


financial measures 
That is one of the chief problems that confronts the new French 


Parliament which will be elected soon 





By means of new taxes, by issuing loans at home and abroa 
the French State must get into a position that will enable it t 
reduce its debts to the Bank of France and decrease the circu 

of banknotes 

present circulatl s over S7.000.000.000 , al 
ll @OXCESSIVE gure Ls re lH war t il i + bat 
notes in I ince ui been | t 1 i ven yithin al it 
S1.000 000.000 There was. moreover eireulatior SO00 000 
(MH) in gold coin, which has sing been withdrawt The total 
elrculation that et commercial needs was thus about 81,000 
O00 000 

We admit that the general increase in price tifies an in 
crease in this figure and that a circulation of fro $2,500,000 
OOO to SO.000.000,000 is not too great under present conditior 
As the French Government owes the Bank of France $4,000,000 
000, it is apparent that with the payment of this debt circula 
tion will be reduced automatically to the acceptable level 

Nor can we fail to mention the important help which the Bank 
of France rendered its country during the war 

Through skillful financial arrangements with our Allies, by 
using part of the gold reserve which had been increased for that 


purpose and by patriotic appeals to the French public, the Bank 
of France was in a position to negotiate very important credits 
for the French treasury abroad and so to protect our exchange 
for several years 

During the difficult hours of the war this vast institution 
placed at the disposal of the State all the means of payment it 
required and the backing of its long-standing credit 

Today. changing roles, the State has to place itself in a posi 
tion to repay the Bank of France ty so doing it will contribute 
to a large degree to the improvement of the exchange and will 
make the task of this great institution easier in supporting our 
trade and our industry This support is more indispensable than 
ever during the period of reconstruction upon which we are now 
embarking 

A factor of no less importance is the increase in production 
of all kinds in France and its colonies. This increase will have 
to include agricultural products, raw material, fuel, ore, and 
manufactured articles that are to be produced in such large quan 
tities as to make it possible for France to meet her domestic re 
quirements to a large extent and to recover the place on the 
foreign market that is really hers. Shortage of production causes 
the sufferings of the world 

It is up to men like these who are gathered here to repeat te 
the world the laws of modern production. They have the right 
to do so, since they have learned them from long experience 

Production does not depend upon the workingman alone A 
weaver in India produces barely several inches of coarse cloth 
as a result of an entire day's work 

Production does not depend upon the “ingenieur” alone With 
out capital he cannot realize his machines 

Production does not depend upon capital alone Capital with 
out the workingman and the “ingenieur” would be sterile 
Production depends rather upon the harmonious combination 
of workers, technical knowledge and capital It is the fruit of 
these three elements 

In order to have work well paid, its output must be large 
Hur 


telligence and technical knowledge of the head of the 


must be directed and co-ordinated through the in 
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Production must be multiplied by the use of the machine, which 
is the issue of capital. 

Every increase in wages thai does not carry with it a 
corresponding increase in production raises the cost of living. 
It is but a deceptive phantom. When everyone will be brought 
to the realization of this point, it will mean that the chief part 
ic difficulties has been solved, or at least lessened, and 

portant step forward has been taken towards social 


Means of Payment. 
fo obtain an improvement in the exchange we must devis¢ 
increase means of payment The first idea that 
comes to our mind is to resort to commercial credits abroad 


fhese credits have been used at different times during the war 
for private transactions of little importance and also for collect 
ive oper ms with the backing of powerful groups of financiers. 

( mercial credits will undoubtedly be used again in particu- 
lar instances, but the length of these credits, even if they are 
renewed several times, is comparatively short 

Short maturity would not allow the French importer to count 
legitimately upon the return of the exchange to parity before 


the repayment of his credits 

After a minute consideration of this question, it is our opinion 
of the period required for the restoration of France, 
10 years would be the minimum duration for credits that are to 
be extended 


eredits of this nature cannot be extended by banks, as 





: uuld impair the liquidity of their assets. These credits 
must accordingly be obtained either by borrowing direct from the 
Government or by issuing long-term securities to be taken by 
individuals or corporations. 

During the war, credits were obtained in the form of loans 
from Government to Government. It is not up to us to say 
whether it would not be wise to employ similar methods for lim- 
ited quantities in specific cases, as, for instance, in supplying 
France with foodstuffs and raw materials, which would be im- 
ported under the control of the French Government during the 


reconstruction. 


period ¢ 

To iss French securities on the American market would be 
the best method. beyond all doubt, of providing France with the 
mea of payment she requires. These securities could be issued 
either straight to the public or through the intermediary of Amer- 


ican corporations that could issue their own bonds against for 
rities, which they would keep as collateral. 

Moreover, you cannot get away from the fact that for a coun 
try i hich exports exceed imports by a huge difference, it is 
absolutely necessary to make foreign investments 

A country in such a position cannot insist upon receiving gold 
from its foreign customers. Such an influx of gold 


would become useless as soon as its gold reserve would exceed 








the needs its trace 
On the other hand, insistence upon payments in gold would 
] yoverishing the importing country financially, in it 
pairing edit, and consequently in depriving it, for the future 
‘ ! r ment vay t 
l s in foreigt curities, on t col iryvy, when safely 
considered a supplementary gold reserve, but one 
\ ! interest It fords the best means of regulating 
exchange. as the “arbitrages” of securities between foreign mar 
kets 1 ilways occur at au opportune moment to limit fluctua 
{ S ‘ nge 

I; England and France had made foreign investments be 
fi the wat, which proved the chief element of their financial 
s We ire at liberty to sa toda that these foreign in 

one enabled these t a ut 5 1 carry the wal 
ga ( any to a successful close 

Li <» the rapid development of the United States required 
£0 1 ‘ il before the war, this « nt employed all its re 
s es t ome It was rather a borrower than a lender. 

I] ever, the = situation s reversed w During the war, 
eapital kept piling up. so that many economists and financie 
are of tl pinion that Americans could easily invest yearly fron 
§1.000-000,000 to S2.000.000.000) abroad I share this opinion 
and believe that this investment could be effected without diffi- 
culty as soon as the American public can be brought to realize 
the advantage of it. and as soon as American banks have dé 
veloped the necessary organization for selling large amounts of 


St rities to the public 


Such organizations, when well planned, are known to yield 
amazing results. In this very way, one of our large banking in- 
stitutions in France sold securities amounting to 27,000,000,000 
francs ($5,500,000,000) for the French Government since the 
declaration of war. 

The United States has now an exceptional opportunity to start 
similar investments. The best possible securities are offered it 
from the entire world upon exceptional terms. 

As far as French securities are concerned, the temporary de 
preciation in exchange adds a particular speculative attraction 
for Americans to acquire them. 

France can offer the United States securities of various kinds. 
such as Government bonds, French obligations, industrial securi- 
ties or foreign securities from Central and Eastern Europ: 

Government bonds and bonds of railroad companies or her 
large corporations (Credit Foncier or Credit National pour le 
Reparation des Dommages de Guerre) are particularly interest- 
ing securities for Americans. 

The improvement in the financial situation during the last 
few months, the wide distribution of securities (they are now 
held by more than 7,000,000 people in France), as well ¢ the 
fact that French 
make them worth the special attention of the American publie 


“rentes” enjoy a very broad market. should 


By subscribing to these loans or buying these securities at the 
present rate of exchange American capital actually associates 
itself with French interests, as it will benefit by the economie 
betterment of France, which will in turn bring about an improve- 
ment in exchange. 

French industrial securities should be equally attractive to the 
American investor, as they will increase in value in proportion 
to the economic improvement of France. They usually yield less 
than the French “rentes.”” The lesser yield is made up for an 
increase in capital, because the quotation of these securities takes 
into account the amount of reserves that is put aside yearly out 
of net profits, and thus increases steadily. 

Finally, France owns a large amount of securities of Eastern 
Europe. It would greatly assist the development of these coun- 
tries, which offer such brilliant prospects, if our French business 
men could be associated there with Americans and give em 
the full advantage of their past experience. 

France, during the great struggle which has just been brought 
to a close, has not alone seen the flower of her youth fal! in 
battle. For the freedom of the world she has recklessly sacri- 
ficed a vast part of the wealth she had accumulated as the fruit 
of centuries of toil and stinting. She still retains her valiant 
people, her fertile soil and her soft skies, 

She will rebuild her railways, improve and restore her equip 
ment and manufacturing plants. 

Victory gives her renewed force 

The future opens up radiant before her in this rejuvenated 
world, wherein she is determined to retain her place. 

Nevertheless, viewing the immensity of her task, France is 
cheered to feel coming towards her from all corners of the 
earth that same warm sympathy which pervades this assem- 
bly of those who were her brothers in arms of yesterday, her 
companions in toil today. 

She is confident that America, who comes out of the strug- 
gle more powerful, more united and wealthier than ever, will 
stand by her side. The most severely stricken of all, she 
must of necessity for a certain period of time devote all her 
energy to healing her wounds; but, during this time, she 
trusts that America will supply her w the raw materials 
and the equipment she requires for immediate recuperation. 

France is confident that America will follow along the 
path we have just indicated and will actually take practical 
measures to postpone settlement until the forces of France 
have been fully restored. 

If this should come to pass, if America, broadening her 
scope of activity and extending it to other nations, should 
give to the exhausted world the support it awaits, our task 
would be much simplified in attaining in each country the 
co-operation of all social classes which tends towards the 
organization of production and in attaining among nations 
the co-operation that will promote an exchange of ideas and 
service. 

And thus will humanity start forward towards a new world. 
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| South to Raise Cotton Instead of Foodstuffs: 
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it Armour Fertilizer Works. Copy of Reply. 
de Atlanta, Ga., October 20. MANUFACTURERS REcoRD 
aie Editor fanufacturers Record: Baltimore. Md., October 28 
Yo ve few readers of your valuable paper whose views cor- Mr. D. B. Osborne, 
ds respond more consistently with your views than the writer. Sel- Armour Fertilizer Works 
ri dom, if ever, have we been at variance on any important subject. Atlanta, Ga 
Yi ssue of October 23 and the accompanying supplement has My Dear Mr. Osborne—I have read with 1 h inter 
her just hed my desk, and I notice three statements in this issue October 25. In many respects you and I are t 
la to wl I do not subscribe, and, in fact, from a moral standpoint but I still cannot hold that there is any mora | 
»st- seem to be somewhat at variance. South to raise cott 
Ye editorial in the supplement is entitled “There is no Moral If you had a fart Georgia on v ‘ 1 i} I 
ast Obligation Resting Upon the South to Raise Cheap Cotton.” larger profit out of raising foodst ind the wor bear 
Ww Furt! along you state “the South is under no moral obligation is hungry, and its hunger will keep on growing for to ¢ ‘ 
the to raise cotton.”” On the front page of your October 25 issue, in than you could in raising cotton, would you regard y 3 
ild speaking of the World Cotton Conference, you state: “Out of it der any moral obliga to ra cott You ght t ler 
lie will come a better understanding of the world’s absolute depend a decided moral obligation to raise something v th ( 
the ence upon the South for cotton.” needs, but the world needs foodstuffs, and the South « ricl 
tes If this last statement is true, this dependence upon the South itself by diversifying ite agriculture, and in doing caine 
nie for cotton is due to the South’s monopoly of production. If the own thinking by diversifying its mental activities, instead of « 
ve- South has a monopoly of production it must be God-given and due centrating its thought upon cottor 
to the soil and climate. There is no monopolist who has not a The world is dependent upon the South for cottor This was 
the moral obligation to the people he is serving or who are dependent freely admitted by many of the European spinners But for 100 
on upon him to deliver his product to them as cheaply as he can years there has been a vigorous and aggressive effort ide by 
ess make it plus a reasonable and just profit. Because of a “mo- ™any of the world’s cotton consumers to beat down the price of 
an nopoly” and “an absolute dependence of the world” on the South Cotton, on the basis that the world could get its supply of cott 
seg for its cotton, as you say, it seems to me that the South is morally from other regions rather than from the South. That was a doc 
it obligated to raise cotton and to raise it at as cheap a price as it ‘rine constantly advocated in England and elsewhere, and con 
is possible for them to raisg it. On the other hand. there is a Stantly put forth from public officials in Washington for 
rn moral obligation on the part of the world to pay the South a Yeats with a view apparently of trying to force the South to s 
cotton at a low price for fear that some other country would « 


reasonable and just profit on the cost of production. It is un- 
doubtedly a fact that the Southern farmer has been unjustly 
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treated in the past because the buyers and spinners of cotton The MANUFACTURERS Recorp has for years been seeking t 
through manipulation of the market and the necessities of the “dissipate the ir tans” that have exteted hetur noel 

ht farmer to realize upon his cotton have caused him to receive a and the buyers of cot but thus far practicaliy all of i 

: price for his cotton that was not greater but frequently less than tice has been on the le the buyer. The prod ae : 

-% the cost of production had a fair show The combined voi and vnower of ti , " 

it If the individual farmer can grow other crops than cotton at world has been aga t the cotton producer, and I hay t 

ant more profit to himself, it is undeniably his right to grow those Ing to awa 
crops in preference to cotton, thus restricting the cotton acreage there can be no harmor intil they tal the right 1 tion We 
and production and force the world thereby to pay him a profit cannot “dissipate the differences and st that , 
on what cotton he does produce In other words. the world has until the res | the « ere! | r it 
no more right morally or legally to expect the Southern farmer are the ers g fre ty P t] ale aul 
to produce his cotton at a loss or without a profit than the Sout! Ways In past and iv ft ‘ — 

ed ern farmer has to expect and require the world to pay him an mistaken ; we cannot ra cottor re to! 
extraordinary profit on top of an extraordin: Rut if. as needs; we lay asid t ed { f , 

is you state, the world Is absolutely dependent South for persona ~ fis] i | " ' ; 

he a necessity. and this dependence comes through the soil and climate PTOMt tor his prod Mo - ‘ 

m- of the South, then unquestionably te my mind the South is morally our cottor , ! gag t rofit on t i 

er bound to supply the world with cotton, and the cotton farmer has invested tt in we are W ng to see the producer make on the 
a right to expect and the b f his product are morally bound ipital « ! ind of ‘ 

1g- to pay him a reasonable an ofit on the growing of his cot n of the 1 \ 

vill tor jut holding a monopoly, it is the duty of the Southern that posit t } dif ‘ : 

he far to produce that monopoly at the lowest possible cost re ences and injust that & ey i 

er sulting from his best efforts. and having arrived at that cost, he Moreover t l g 

he has the right to expect a profit on that cost. whatever it is. f dst s is } y 

als If you will permit me to say so, I think the great influence of m " cs cs ne = \ I . 

on. your publication should be used to equalize and dissipate the dit- - 4* | ‘ am a t I te to I t W oO 

he ferences and injustices tl Lawn exieted and doubtien atti alt wem Dt ‘ I 1 

cal between the producer he buyer of cotton. to the end that the rl oa : ‘ . | 

ice consuming millions of people will not go naked for the want of , il al he d 
cotton or that they will not be forced to pay a greater price for 5 ,4;,,, I; as Hendon init lian talbio I 

er their cotton clothes than is necessary to carry a reasonable and ow; : neg ° : gs 2 

ild —_ profit to the producer and the manufacturer on a reasonable pa Allie ‘ I : % ; pa marait . rea a at , . ito 

- ond snhepealesgh-tpesenese appeal for food conser in which 

he The farmers of the South want justice, and are willing and js blessed with an al seer taste Meroe te sceeyid 

he determined to fight for it until they get it. and I believe the South potaladd “alsin eee ss sue a ed ' 

ns will have the breadth and dé pth of « haracter to recognize justice portion t nonulat . : - 

nd when they receive it and be satisfied and not disregard the moral “Tt is true that we have raised about 1.009.000.000 1 
responsibility that must attach to all monopolies. sd iain aaah Gratien Gites Gen: cheat aed sea. See Sn aes a 
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This year’s wheat yield is 150,000,000 bushels less than the aver- 
age yield of the last five years. It is 88,000,000 bushels short of 
the yield of 1901, or 16 years ago, when we had 25,000,000 or 
30,000,000 people less than we have today. 

“We have 15,000,000 less sheep than we had 14 years ago, or 
ir 1903. We have 8,500,000 head less of beef cattle than we had 
ir 1909, and the report of the Department of Agriculture issued 
a tew weeks ago showed that there was a decline in the last 12 
months of 5,400,000 in the number of swine. 

“Our aggregate production of wheat and corn for 1916 and 
1917 is 490.000.0090 bushels short of the aggregate production of 
the two preceding years. If we can get the country to face these 
facts we shall have a very much stronger argument for food con- 
servation than the appeal for food conservation in order to help 
the Allies. Measured by all the standards of production in the 
past, we have an actual, serious food shortage without regard to 
the increased needs of the Allies and to the increased consumption 
of food which always takes place in times of general employment 


and high wages. 

“It is but natural that this decreased food supply should have 
been going on in view of the great increase in the percentage of 
urban population to the total population of the country, which 
has been much in evidence during the last 25 or 30 years. 

“T trust that you will pardon me for presuming to call your 
attention to these facts on the ground that unless the country 
understands this actual food shortage as compared with previous 
years it will be impossible to make the people understand the rea- 
sons for high prices of food, and to fully understand the necessity 
of food conservation. 

“As I look upon the matter, we have an insufficient food supply 
for our needs based on the production and consumption of former 
years, and only after a general and comprehensive system of con- 
servation has l-een put into effect throughout the country will we 
be able to feel that the supply will carry us safely through the 
crop year and partly meet the needs of the Allies. 

“Tf. on the contrary, the impression be created that we have 4a 
abundance of food in this country, and the actual facts as to the 
steady decrease of recent years be suppressed, then we shall create 
a false impression which will be used as a basis on which to start 
food riots and anarchistie attacks upon high prices due to the 
ignorance of the public as to the actual facts. And when the 
people begin to learn the real facts they will then question the 
correctness of all statements issued in regard to the war situation. 

“It has been my experience that the people of this country are 
ready to face almost any issue if they fully understand the situa- 
tion, but that they cannot be united whole-heartedly for any work 
in such an hour as this unless they do understand the reason for 
the call upon their services. And in the matter of food our people, 
producers and consumers alike, are not thoroughly informed, nor 
do they generally understand that the shortage in ammonia and 
in nitrates may bring about a still further lessening of the yield 
per acre, until we are able, by the development at home, without 
depending on a country thousands of miles away, to produce the 
ammonia and the nitrates so essential to agriculture as well as to 
the manufacture of explosives. I believe that if the people or 
the country had fully understood the danger of depending upon 
the importations of nitrates from Chile at a time when every ship 
is needed in order to feed and munition our own army and the 
Allies, and recognized also the possibility of our importations of 
nitrates being cut off by submarine activity, that there would have 
been no rest until we had built in this country adequate nitrate 
and ammonia-producing plants. 

“The utmost energy of the nation will be needed to encourage a 
larger food production next year, for we shall go into the next 
crop year practically bare of food supplies as compared with 
former years. The utmost stretch of energy will be needed to 
quicken our farmers into an understanding of this situation, and 
unless this is pressed upon the entire country, so that farmers and 
bankers and merchants and manufacturers may all co-operate to- 
ward increased food production, through co-operation of business 
interests with the farmers. then we shall face a year hence a situa- 
tion that might be extremely dangerous. 

“It is in the light of these facts that I have felt the importance 
of pressing these points upon public attention, and I may be per- 
mitted to say that for the last five or ten years I have been point- 
ing to the certainty of this situation in the light of the enormous 
increase in city population and the small increase in country 
populaton.” 


The high cost of food is today creating far more socialistic and 
anarchistic unrest than is the high price of cotton. Therefore, the 
South would be rendering a service to the world, a great moral 
service, if it would to the utmost extent of its power increase its 
production of foodstuffs, not only that it might be entirely self. 
supporting in the way of food, but that it might have a surplus 
to meet the ever-increasing needs of the world. Therefore, there 
is a moral responsibility resting upon the South to raise food- 
stuffs which is certainly as great as any moral responsibility te 
Sincerely yours, 

Ricuarp H. EpMonNDs, Editor, 


raise cotton. 


Supplemental Statement by Growers’ Group at 


Cotton Conference. 


Following the adjournment of the World Cotton Conference at 
New Orleans, the growers’ group formulated a general statement 
which has since been circulated widely through the mails. The 
report is as follows: 

“More than 300 growers attended the conference, coming from 
14 cotton States, including Arizona, California and Missouri. 
They held meetings each day and took an active part in the 
work of the conference. The one central idea developed at thes¢ 
meetings was ‘Never again to sell cotton below the cost 
duction.’ 

“We came with timidity and of little faith. We left with fears 
and doubts removed. We are inspired with our own strength as 
revealed to us in this conference. We are encouraged | the 
spirit of fairness shown us by the other groups. We fee! that 


we have been lifted up and our cause advanced. 


“More than two-thirds of our program was unanimously passed 
by the other groups. The constitution of the permanent gan- 
ization was so framed as to absolutely safeguard the cotton 


grower of America in the future deliberations of the organization 
We unhesitatingly and enthusiastically urge every cotton farmer 
to see that his community is organized and becomes a member of 
the World Cotton Conference. 

“The following officers of the growers’ group were elected to 
serve the next two years: 

“John <A. Simpson, president Farmers’ Union Oklahoma, 
Weatherford, Okla., chairman. 

“J. S. Wannamaker, president American Cotton Association, 
St. Matthews, S. C., vice-chairman. 

“J. A. Morgan, secretary Association State Farmers’ Union 
Presidents, Calves, La., secretary. 

“E. C. Lasater, Falfurrias, Tex., member of executive com- 
mittee. 

“BE. A. 
Marketing 
rangements for growers. 

“Our motto is slogan, ‘T'wo Hundred American Cotton Growers 


Calvin, Washington representative of Cotton States 
SJoard, Washington, D. C., director conference ar- 


at the Manchester Conference in 1921.’ 
“Joun A. Srmpson, Chairman. 
“H. A. MorGan, Secretary.” 


$500,000 Lumber Mill for Florida. 


Investing $500,000 for buildings and machinery, the Schroeder 
Mills & Timber Co. of Milwaukee will build a plant at Manatee, 
Fla. Engineer A. K. Webb has located at Manatee to have 
charge of construction, and about 110,000 acres of timber land 
will be developed. Piant details may be briefly summarized as 
follows: Daily capacity, 60,000 feet of lumber; small mill to cut 
necessary lumber, about 750,000 feet, for constructing big plant; 
mill proper, 206 feet long by 48 feet wide; 570x100-foot structure 
for planing mill, crate factory and dressed-lumber shed; 250x95- 
foot dry-lumber shed, capacity 750,000 feet of lumber. Other por- 
tions of plant will include machine shop, blacksmith shop, dry- 
kiln, timber docks, standard-gauge railway trackage, ete. 


Will Manufacture Automobile Jacks. 


Jacks for lifting automobiles will be manufactured at New 
Cumberland, W. Va.. by the Atlas Jack Manufacturing Co., 
which is capitalized at $50,000. This corporation has been char 
tered by Ronold B. Jester and S. P. Beebout of New Cumberland, 
Edward W. McKay of Pittsburgh and B. M. MeVey of Butler, Pa 
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Economic Conditions in urope and in America 
as Brought About by the \ orld War 


THE MARK OF BRANDENBURG CLAN. 


No. 


By Prep. H. WaGNer, Late Lieutenant-Colonel, Ordnance Department, United States Army, and Member of the 


4 


United States Fixed 


Nitrogen Commission to Europe. 


[On July 22, 1915, Mr. Frederick H. Wagner of Baltimore, one of the most widely-known chemists 
in America, who had made many extended visits to Germany, wrote for the Manufacturers Record an 
illuminating statement as to our dependence upon the German dye industry and the danger which con- 


fronted us by reason of that situation. 


Mr. Wagner was at that time chief engineer of the Bartlett 


Hayward Company of Baltimore, which during the war employed over 20,000 hands in producing 


shells and other war work for the Government. 


war, he resigned his position and offered his services to the Government. 


major in the United States Army on May 3, 1917. 
Next he was assigned to the nitrate division as chief of Research Sec- 


In August, 1918, he was made director of operations, nitrate division, in which position he 


inspector of high explosives. 
tion B. 


When _ he saw that America must take part in the 


He was commissioned 
His first assignment was that of supervising 


had direct charge of the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen plants operated by the War Department. 
He was promoted to a lieutenant colonelcy on October 5, 1918, and was appointed a member of 
the United States Fixed Nitrogen Commission to Europe in May, 1919. He has only recently returned 


after a very thorough investigation of nitrate production and a study of many battlefields. 


As a busi- 


ness man of the highest standing, a chemist of world-wide connections even before the war, and an 
army officer whose work for the Government ranked with his pre-war work in civil life, Colonel Wag- 
ner’s statements carry the weight and accuracy of engineer and chemist, the business man and the army 


officer.—Editor Manufacturers Record.] 


It was on Friday, November 27, 1908, that I secured my first 
close-up view of Prussian junkerdom, having been the guest of the 
officers of the Second Grenadier Guard Regiment. of which Franz 
Joseph, the deceased Emperor of Austria, was the titular colonel, 
at dinner in their Berlin casino that night. 

Personally, this was one of the most agreeable evenings I ever 
spent. I found all the officers the acme of hospitality, and all vied 
with each other in making my visit a pleasant one, but the one 
unpleasant incident of the evening always stands out as a land- 
mark of conditions as they existed in Prussia that day and also, 
I have no doubt, since then. 

The son of a wealthy Berliner, after having left the military 
academy with his coveted lieutenant’s patent in his possession, in 
a fatal moment selected this guard regiment as the one in which 
he desired to serve, and, according to the military laws of Prussia, 
his acceptance or rejection was to be balloted on that evening. 
The young man was present at the dinner, and after the tables 
had been cleared the commanding officer, a lieutenant-colonel, serv- 
ing as the actual head of the regiment, ordered the balloting to 
begin. 

I had taken quite a fancy to this young man, but my predilec- 
tions in his favor could not avail him in this instance, as when 
the balloting was completed, and “black” bails were found in the 
box. the commander informed him he was sorry, but the ballot 
had gone against him and he would have to seek success in an- 
other regiment. 

As a guest of the regiment this was all none of my business, but 
in spite of this I took occasion to mention the unfortunate inci- 
dent to the commander, and he informed me that the young man 
should have known better, as all the officers of this regiment were 
Selected from families whose “noble” ancestry dated back to the 
days of the Mark of Brandenburg—afterwards the Kingdom of 
Prussia—and, unfortunately in his case, the patent of nobility 
possessed by the family of this young man was only some twenty 
years old; as a consequence he would not “fit in” with the gentle 
men who controlled the destinies of this select organization. 

These are the men, the individuals whose patents of nobility date 
back to the days of the Mark of Brandenburg, who were the close 
friends and advisers of the Kaiser during the war, the men who, 
seeing that the German people were becoming restive under the 
frightful cost of army maintenance, saw fit to saddle the frightful 
holacaust, which we have just passed through, upon the world; 
the men who thought that by war they could strengthen their posi- 
tion among the people by proving they were necessary to protect 
their liberties, their industries and their commerce, they being the 
fighting clan, while the others were those who maintained them 
in their exalted position of ever readiness to fight for the German 
people, a relic of the Middle Ages, by paying the taxes necessary 
to keep them fit. 

Unless a war were soon started, the Socialists in Germany 


might demand a reckoning on army and navy expenditures, with 
a desire to reduce these to a minimum which the German citizen 
might pay without a murmur. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
murder of Franz Ferdinand at Sarejevo was gladly acclaimed as 
the incident necessary to let the pent-up desires of 40 years break 
out into a war which, contrary to expectations, did not end as 
they desired 

Under these conditions this clan felt war was necessary, but 
how was the Kaiser and his Brandenburg advisers to convince the 
German citizen of this necessity? I think the statement of 
George Thyssen, the German iron king, which was published in 
Paris on August 8, this year, sheds quite some light on this 
condition. 

Thyssen lays the blame for the war squarely at the Kaiser's 
and his Mark of Brandenburg adviser’s feet, stating that this 
coterie of German saviors had resolved upon war for the “mas- 
tery of the world” as early as 1912, and that the Kaiser at that 
time confided his plans to the principal financiers and manufae- 
turers of Germany, bringing them to believe that they would reap 
untold wealth from this vast military adventure he was asking 
them to support and finance 

Nobody, not even Thyssen himself, seems to have raised a pro- 
testing voice against this monstrous program; on the contrary, 
Thyssen admits that the high-sounding words of his War Lord, 
backed by the latter's promises, dazzled him in the extreme, the 
promise of 30,000 acres of arable land in “conquered Australia,” 
plus a loan of some 4,000,000 marks at 3 per cent for the working 
of these acres, convincing this hard-headed business men that the 
adventure, which would be over in six months, was a business 
proposition well worthy of his consideration. 

Thyssen also states that the Kaiser had promised other business 


men vast land possessions in the British Indies, which the Ger- 
man army was to easily conquer after worsting Europe in the war 
game, and a German syndicate of 12 large firms, with a capital 
of 400,000,000 marks, was to be organized for the working of 


Canada, which was to become a German province by the same 
violent measures 

In most of these secret conferences between the Imperial Ger- 
man Government and the great captains of industry, as well as 
bankers, Bethmann-Holweg. the Imperial Chancellor. was the 
Kaiser's spokesman, but on the occasions of the conferences held 
in Berlin, Munich and Cassel, the Imperial War Lord himself 
appeared on the scene and spoke enthusiastically about the com- 
ing war, and he dwelt especially upon the conquest of India and 
of how ‘the gold of the 
from the Ganges to the Rhine, always ending his speeches to his 


native Indian princes would then flow 
worshipers with: “He among you who denies his assistance to 
the State for carrying out our designs is a traitor to Germany. 
He who helps us on will reap ample reward !” 

It was promised that this terrible war, launched on an unsus- 
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pecting world in the late summer of 1914, was to be conducted to 
a triumphal end within six months, certainly within one year. 
When the war had gone on with varying fortunes for two years 
3ethmann-Holweg called another meeting of Germany's financial 
backers and requested them to subscribe to their utmost limit to 
the 400,000,000 of the new war loan, failing which, he advised 
them, all their contracts for supplying war material to the State 
would be cancelled 

Thyssen states that he was slated to subscribe one-tenth of this 
amount, or 4.000,000 marks, and, as his suspicions of a successful 
issue had raised doubts in his mind, upon his refusal to contribute 
further to the Imperial war treasury his contracts with the war 
office were abrogated. Most of the others acceded to the Chancel- 
lor’s demand, fear of losing Government contracts, with a possible 
confiscation of their plants, being a nightmare to them, and this 
is probably how German war loan upon war loan was covered and 
subscribed to “with enthusiastic patriotism and confidence,” as we 
were wont to read in the German official communiques. 

In making this statement Thyssen was probably trying to clear 
his own skirts in a measure, as he does not state that at any time 
did he protest against the scheme, but seemed more than willing 
to enter into the adventure so long as he was “dazzled” with the 
glowing prospects, and so long as there was a possibility of secur- 
ing profit, only balking when the War Lord’s program had been 
punctured by the success of the Allied armies. 

It is these same Mark of Brandenburg gentlemen who are re- 
sponsible for the dastardly sinking of the German war fleet in- 
terned at Scapa Flow, as well as the burning of the French flags 
in Berlin, these two outrages having been committed on the same 
day, June 23, this year. The German fleet had been turned over 
for internment to Great Britain, who, placing confidence in the 
word of these Mark of Brandenburg clansmen, placed no guards 
around these vessels, with the consequence that the sea-valves were 
opened and the ships. flying the Imperial German war standard 
found a last resting place beneath the waters of Scapa Flow. 

In the case of the burning flags, it would appear that these 
sacred emblems, dating back to the war of 1870-71, besides one 
flag captured from the armies of Napoleon in 1814, were, by the 
terms of the Treaty of Peace, to be returned to the French. On 
June 25 officers and men of the cavalry division of the Prussian 
Guards entered the War Museum, where the flags had been pre- 
pared for return to France, took them out into the street, placed 
them before the statue of Frederick the Great in Unter den Lin- 
den, sonked them with gasoline, and, to the singing of *“‘Deutsch- 
land uber Alles” and the “Wacht am Rhein,” started a bonfire 
which soon reduced these war-torn relics to ashes, the populace 
rejoicing over this dastardly act of vandalism as if it were a huge 
joke. 

These two acts of broken faith were engineered by Prussian 
Junkerdom, and the burning of the flags especially raised loud 
protests in Paris, it being proposed by Le Temps that, as a re- 
prisal, the Germania monument at Niederwald, on the Rhine, and 
in territory now occupied by French troops, which monument was 
erected by the Germans to commemorate the victory of 1871 as 
an eternal provocation to France, be razed and destroyed ; nothing, 
however, came of this proposal, and the dastardly act has so far 
gone unpunished. 

These two incidents occurred at the time when Germany was 
prepared to sign the Treaty of Peace, and they are fine exhibits 
of the state of mind existing in the German Junkers. the war 
makers, who, in spite of the cry for peace from the citizens of 
Germany, thought it a fine, heroic deed to commit an outrage 
which they knew would enter French hearts like poisoned barbs 
But what else could be expected from this war clan? 

Is it not this same clan who are now engaged in warring on 
Russia under the leadership of Von der Goltz. the nephew of the 
man who organized the Turkish army? And if Germany succeeds 
in gaining a firm foothold in Russia, she will not have lost the 
war, for Russia's countless mineral treasures will then soon form 
the base for Germany's raw material storehouse: and is not this 
attempt in Russia but the harbinger of a desire to seize upon 
the hegemony of that state in the interests of that landholding 
aristocracy which still lives in terms of mediaeval thought ? 


Is not this new attack being conducted also in the interests of 


the German Baltie land barons. members par excellence of this 
Mark of Brandenburg clan? 
army to that of “the West German Government,” an organization 


Has not Von der Goltz joined his 


which bears all the earmarks of being controlled by this same 
Baltic aristocracy? Fighting against the Letts in an attempt to 
secure this rich province for the gratification and aggrandizement 
of this Prussian clan? 

From all indications this appears to be the case, and if it is ear. 
ried through to success, it will certainly doom the feeble spirit of 
sanity and moderation, which it seems now animates the German 
people, to nothingness, as a successful issue will probably place 
this Junker clan in the saddle again, this to the detriment of the 
rest of the world. 

If the Letts are defeated in this new adventure, the Baltic coast 
will become a German province, to the damage of the new Polish 
republic, a desire the Germans would gladly consummate ause 
they fear a strong, new government on their borders. There is no 
question but that the new German republic possesses the power to 
put an end to this adventure, but it hesitates to accede to the de- 
mands of the Allies that this be done, as her will probably runs 
contrary to any such ideas, for German annexation of this coast 
line will spell the destruction of the new Poland. 

These Mark of Brandenburg nobles, before the war, were pro- 
prietors of almost the entire Baltic provinces, having secured the 
land by purchase from the Russian Government, and by marriage 
with the native Russian landholders, but in the present arvange- 
ment of the world map this land now comes under the control of 
the new Lettish and Lithuanian governments; hence the desire 
to attach it permanently to Germany before the new governments 
have become accustomed to its possession. 

We also learn that the Grand Duke Cyril of Russia, who es- 
caped to Germany, is backing this adventure with Russian gold 
with the probable hope that this province gained will pave the 
way toward the reclaiming of all Russia under his leadership. thus 
once more bringing a Czar back to the throne. And if this is pos- 
sible, cannot a slight stretch of the imagination see a Hohenzollern 
again occupying the throne of Germany through the aid of these 
same Junkers. who will possibly, unless Von der Goltz is recalled 
or severely defeated in the field, again place a Romanoff on the 
throne in Russia? The winning of the war will then be in vain, 
and. backed by the natural riches of Russia, Germany wil! then 
no doubt once more adopt her old arrogant methods toward the 
rest of the world. 

Our statisticians are proud to advise us that while the United 
States has only 6 per cent of the world’s population, and only 7 
per cent of its land, it produces: 

Sixty per cent of the world’s supply of copper. 

Forty per cent of the world’s supply of lead. 

Fifty per cent of the world’s supply of zine. 

Sixty per cent of the world’s supply of aluminum. 

Sixty-six per cent of the world’s supply of oil. 

Seventy-five per cent of the world’s supply of corn. 

Sixty per cent of the world’s supply of cotton. 

Forty per cent of the world’s supply of silver. 

Fifty-two per cent of the world’s supply of coal. 

Forty per cent of the world’s supply of iron and steel. 

Twenty per cent of the world’s supply of gold. 

Fighty-five per cent of the world’s supply of automobiles 

Twenty-five per cent of the world’s supply of wheat. 

This is quite a formidable list. but how much of this, especially 
the minerals. will we supply if Germany gains the ascendency in 
Russia? With German genius for organization and work, it will 
not take long before she will be relieving us of this “drain on our 
natural resources” to a considerable extent. And instead of set 
tling down to a program of organization, of production. of proper 


distribution, we are engaged in a desire to make life easy, bicker 
ing over working hours and many other things which cause loss of 
time, money and opportunity to make permanent our possibilities 


in the world’s markets, thus playing into the hands of the Mark 
of Brandenburg clan, the Germans in the meantime enjoying to 
the utmost the reports of our labor unrest, and of which they can 
not be kept in ignorance. 

Are we to feel we have fought this war in vain? Are 
feel that the sacrifices in blood and treasure, made so enthusiastic 
ally by all our people, are to be a total loss. due to internal strife? 

Let me for a moment ¢all attention to the shrine of memory 
exhibited by the salient of Chateau Thierry, a shrine to which we 
will always wend our way with thoughts of the glory achieved by 
our doughbors in those memorable days when they made history 


ran 


by throwing back the men led by those from the Mark of | 
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= 
denburg. and thus brought about the beginning of Germany's ulti- 


mate defeat. 

It was at Chateau Thierry where two companies of American 
macl gunners met the Germans in the streets on the last day of 
May. 1918S, and by defeating them, by driving them back, blocked 


the heaviest and last thrust of the Germans against Paris. After 


this 0 
leading part in the tragedy which marked the final turning-point in 
the World War. 

Although this old Marne town had passed through many alarms 
in years gone by, it lived to see itself marked as a flaming 


ning came the counter-offensive, and here our boys took a 


of w: 

beacon which would for all time write ineffaceable American his- 
tory pages which we will turn to with reverence as the years 
roll by. for it was here where the Second and Third American 
divisions were called upon to stop a drive which had started on 


May 27, and which had without much difficulty smashed its way 
thro gh the thinly held lines, engulfing war-weary Soissons in the 
waves which were hurrying with incredible rapidity toward the 
Marnt 

These two divisions, racing over France to be in time, only half- 
trained. burning with the pride and strength of youth, showed the 
skeptical old world what the men of the new world could accom 
plish when challenged by the terrorism, the dastardly outrages of 
Huunish brutes, as they fought with an example which soon put 
new heart into the discouraged Allies. who had borne the brunt 
of this desire for world dominion for years. 

It was the men of the Seventh Machine Gun Battalion of the 
Third Division who. at dawn on June 1, began to cover the two 
bridgeheads at the banks of the Marne for four days and nights, 
their gun muzzles peeking out through the windows an¥ doors of 
these river bank houses; time and again did the German host at- 
tempt to move over these two bridges, but without avail, for they 
were mowed down in columns which human flesh could not resist. 

It was here where our boys first beheld a quaint sixteenth cen 
tury church of God used by the Germans as a storehouse for 
stolen goods, a church in which was packed, ready for shipment 
to Germany, all the silver, copper and fine linens possessed by the 
town, a veritable warehouse for what did not belong to the thieves, 
the proceeds of robbery. And it was here where the Allied troops 
upon their advance found the cellar of La Fontaine's house con- 
verted into a model dugout. but where the indiscriminately tossed 
bed clothing, the abandoned cigars and half-empty liquor and wine 
bottles bore mute evidence to the hasty exit of the Mark of Bran 
denburg clansmen, who had evidently been hiding here from the 
effects of the Allied shells. 

The story of this salient. marked by the triangle bounded by 
Chateau Thierry, Soissons and Rheims, could be told indefinitely ; 
Soissons. with its ruined homes; Rheims. with its crowning glory. 
the cathedral. a gaunt, spectral accusation against barbarism. and 
Chateau Thierry, with its shell-blasted buildings and destroyed 
bridges, will always remain indelible pictures of horror to those 
who saw. 

It is not my intention to attempt to write history, but rather to 
call attention to the first spot where the American army began its 
independent movement, and where American blood barred the road 
to Paris, in the hope that reverent memory of this spot will assist 
in awakening us to our necessities. with the hope that the sacri- 
fices on these battlefields will not have been made in vain. and 
with the mention of Chateau Thierry must go also the battlefields 
of the Meuse-Argonne and that of Verdun. 

In closing this article it may be well to remind my readers that 
some time ago documentary evidence was published which proved 
that Germany had furnished the money which permitted Lenine 
and Trotsky, the “saviors” of Russia, to launch their program 
of destructian upon this country, these two Bolshevists trusting 
that the doctrine preached by them, and as practiced in the land 
of the Czars, would encircle the globe and thereby also bring our 
country into the folds of this world-destroying influence. 

Germany did this in order to lay low her adversary on her 
eastern border, the Mark of Brandenburg clan being even satisfied 
to see the sacrifice of people related by marriage to the house 
of Hohenzollern in an effort to make themselves supreme in the 
world’s affairs, not hesitating one instant with thoughts of the dis- 
astrous results which this Bolshevistic saturnalia would impose 
upon the Russian people; they trusted the day would dawn on 
which they might reconstruct Russia to suit their own ends, but 
how mistaken they were in this idea. The Bolshevist movement 


got beyond their control, with the consequent massacre of count- 
less individuals, men, women and children, and the entire social 
and economic destruction of this once mighty empire 

Seeing this, the present effort was made to have Von der Goltz 
and his army of Germans close to the gates of Petrograd when 


the final debacle arrived, and it appears that this latter hope is 
soon to be realized; traitors they were to humanity when they let 
loose these two engines of destruction, and double traitors now 
when they hope to gain by the downfall of these same ruffians, a 
downfall not brought about by German action, however, but rather 
by the concerted efforts of loyal Russians operating under Kolchak, 
Denikine and Yudenitch, whose efforts today seem to promise 
success. 

It must also be remembered that one of these days the “German 
Republic” will be a member of the League of Nations, and will 
thereby have a vote which will carry as much power as any other 
in determining our international relations of the future As i 
the past, so will Germany, and her Mark of Brandenburg over 
seers, then exercise all her influence over lesser powers, using cor 
ruption as in the past, using diplomatic and commercial bribery 
to influence these smaller nations to stand by her in the inter 
national councils called by the League, and we will then live under 
the machinations of the men who, by money and by counsel, per 
mitted Lenine and Trotsky to launch the devastation which fol 
lows in the wake of Bolshevism. 

It is these people with whom we must reckon, both commercially 
and destroyed 


and politically ; the people who devastated Belgiun 
Northern France to an extent only measurable with the acts of 
the old Hun when he crossed the Alps and entered Italy; the 
same people who felt no shame in the rape of the women of Bel 
gium and of France, and who did not even hesitate to destroy 


children in their mad desire to conquer the world 


In view of all this, I pray you let us get together with the 
same spirit that animated these two divisions as they rode, 
drove, hiked and scrambled their way across France to be 
in time; let this same spirit descend upon us, and the bick- 
erings which today are causing all our unrest will vanish as 
does the thin mist in the heat of the sun, and we can then 
fearlessly take up the gauge, ready to contend against the 
commercial or warlike aggression which the Mark of Bran- 
denburg clan will try to impose upon us; and even though 
they succeed in their Russian and future imperialistic ad- 
ventures, and thus lay hands upon Russia’s immense min- 
eral wealth, we will then be in a position to place American 
organization and American work in competition with that 
of Germany; but first let us have peace at home. 


Successful Results from Scientific Cotton Cultivation. 


Special Through following 


Yazoo City. Miss., November 
the county's agricultural agent's advice in the matter of planting 


and cultivating his cotton, R. W. Martin of the Mechaniesbure 


neighborhood made land which cost him less than S5 wre a 
few years ago produce a net profit this vear of approximatel 

$11S an acre. And his cotton, on what was the worst land in the 
neighborhood, produced on the eight-acre tract as w is any 2 


acres of his neighbors 


Mr. Martin is one of the county's most progressive farmers 


and he has been conducting experiments as recommended by the 
State and Federal agricultural authorities for some time A few 


years ago he was offered a tract of 160 acres adjoining his farm 
for S750. He bought the tract despite the fact that it was 
wholly old, worn-out soil. Twenty acres of it was so poor that 
he thought best not to try its cultivation and he turned it out to 
pasture. Lespedeza soon covered the 20 acres This vear Mr 
Martin decided to try to bring eight acres of this twenty back into 
cultivation through recommended methods of reclaiming land. He 
plowed deep, cultivated shallow and took good care of the cotton 
and the eight acres produced 41. bales, which will easily bring 
him 45 cents a pound. He spent a tetal of 41 days in the produc 
tion of the crop. and figures his costs and profits as follows 

At a price of $2.50 a day for himself and his son while thev 
worked on the cotton, labor cost him $108, picking S67, ginning 
and marketing $50: a total of $220 in costs. The cotton will 
bring $1010, plus $160 for seed, a total of $1170, and making a 


net profit on the eight acres of $950 
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Kuropean Situation as Seen by an American in Kurope 


[Special Correspondence 


Paris, October 2S 

One of the striking events of the past few days has been the 
severe criticisms launched against that grand old politicai tiger, 
Clemenceau, in the Chamber of Deputies. He has been accused 
of surrendering the advantages France had achieved in the war 
for vague promises, which it proved were given by statesmen who 
exceeded their legal authority It was pointed out that France 
might have insisted upon absolute dominance of the Rhine, which 
would have been better insurance than treaties of alliance. 

It is not to be covered up that the people feel in their hearts 
that the claws of the Tiger had grown a little dull with age, and 
but for the love that every Frenchman holds for the man who led 
them in their hours of greatest trial, he might have missed the 
vote of confidence that was given him. The majority was ample, 
but by no means overwhelming. The figures are in striking con- 
trast to the sweeping vote in favor of ratification of the peace 
treaty. The opposition has never been of the kind that has devel 
oped in the United States. As matters stand, the only hope France 
has lies in the international support she would obtain and could 
demand under the proposed League of Nations. She did, in effect. 
surrender her independence, but the surrender antedated the peace 
conference ; it occurred when she was browbeaten into accepting 
an armistice, which meant an inconclusive peace with an un- 
crushed, unabashed and revengeful Germany left as a menace to 
her security. 

The critics of Clemenceau are right. and France knows they are 
right; no one knows it better than Clemenceau himself. who has 
always insisted that the scourge of war must be applied to the 
body of Germany. and that no German nation should ever be ad- 
mitted to a society of nations. 

Clemenceau's replies in the Chambe r have been parries to the 
critical thrusts of his political opponents; in no sense have they 
been answers. With nothing better than a categorical denial, he 
appealed to sympathy and begged a vote of confidence, which was 
given. Back of that vote lies the whisper of international pres 
sure at the moment of supreme trial. which could not be spoken 
openly from the chair of the Prime Minister 

Forced to a first error of policy, the second error, committed in 
the Peace Conference, followed of necessity. France saw herself, 
the supreme sufferer by the war. bearing the burden of damming 
back the Hun. who had threatened reprisal even before the ¢ 
gates to the Peace Conference at Paris: she Saw herself sur- 
rounded by enemies, with the weight of an enormous debt resting 
upon her, and no new opportunities in commerce and colonial 
enterprise offered for recuperating her forces 

She saw England calmly putting half the world in her pocket. 
entrenching herself in Asia Minor so as te dominate the East 
with Russia out of the game and Persia absorbed, thus freeing 
Great Britain from further worry about India. while France had 
to worry for the safety of her frontiers as of old. Consequently, 
the fact that she had only one vote in the League does not distress 
her so much as the fear that she might lose the guarantee of sup 


port nst another invasion of the barbarians from the Nort} 





That is why the Chamber of Deputies voted so overwhelmingly 
for the League Furthermore, Americans must clearly understand 
that the French Chamber has authority meré 


a proposed treaty, and not to modify it. The French Senate is e1 


ent or reject 


interesting to see that the Senate is 


, 


poweres 
showing a prudent. critical attitude, and may be expected to do 
some skilful work in protecting the interests of Frances 

It is also to be noted that France is used to the subtleties of Eu 
ropean diplomaey and that she will know how to play the old 
game within the League to secure temporary alliances for votes 
favorable to herself 


Politicians point out that the League. as framed, leads naturally 





and inevitably to a debauch of intrigue for securing support to 
this or the other power. Without such an organization there is 
always some delicacy about even initiating questions of national 
influence and advantage; under the League the fact that all these 
questions will be decided in concert necessitates eternal scheming 


to carry voting power so as to prevent the leadership of one or 
the other of the strong powers from becoming dominant and from 
using the League as an instrument of shameless imperialism. 





generally suspicious of the Italians, 


nize that Italy has suffered more than any other natior 





that. like herself, she has been denied the things 


public toward the E1 


even gained the sympathy 
nondescript mixture of Turks, Slavs, Germans, Greeks, and 
that has been called Jugo-Slavia. 

Dalmatia has always been the menace ¢ 
in the days of old, Rome had to conquer and dominate it to 


and ever since 250 years B 


for us to proceed at once 
will of the world. 
a leader of opinion has been 
to say of Mr. Wilson “his thoughts and his standards were 01 
Frenchmen have felt 


American attitude was but another expression of the English 


internationalist. 
nationalism has been maintained invulnerable in the League | 
preponderance of voting power; but it must | 
to honor another g 


» too, blood is thicker than wat 
ready and obliged to echo the proposals that she and her color 
ecide to impose on the world through the 


is amusing and should be significance to our per 


busybodies of the 


neant another chapter ir roccan question. 


ation is rife as to what . and as to who has initiated 


st and last, is a question of basic 


incident, was born of he 


1 owns extraordinary 


is rumored that England has been off 
in dominating northern Morocco, which would mean. 
assisting them to get out of Morocco, and leave 
session of the southern Pillar of Hercules as she is now holding 
Gibraltar, the northern pillar. 
has come from French publicists, thought to be inspired, for 


French sovereignty over Tangier. That would, of course, be a foil 
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to British aspirations, but would menace the Spanish control of Congress regulating and adjusting all institutions where the pub- 


the northern zone. 

At this critical juncture King Alfonso is going to France on an 
official invitation from the President of the Republic. History 
is in the making. It is suspected that in reality a Franco-Spanish 
hement may be in prospect, which is logical in view of the 


rappre 
tion in all quarters that America means to look out for 


expect: 

Am rica first and to let the League go rather than sacrifice her 
independence. France will then need friends, and Spain today is 
strong. both on the financial and the military side. 

What France needs now is to feel that America also is her 
friend. and that in future she can count on all matters of State 
being conducted in a dependable manner, according to our Consti- 
tutio without either malice or favoritism, but in justice and 


legality 


Shall Illiterate Foreigners, Alien in Thought and Act, 
Rule and Ruin America? 
S. Ek. Bramer, General Manager Copper Clad Steel Co., 


Rankin, Pa 


October 25. 


I e read the recent report from Washington that the na 
tio1 conference between capital and labor has been broken up 
wit any accomplishments. 

Hence this body no longer exists. I believe that we are now 
able to express our opinion of the advisability of such conference 

I must confess that 1 was of the opinion that this conference 
ould not accomplish the aim which our Dresident designated 

rhe present unrest of labor is the product of war. It is not 
due to low wages or to mistreatment by employer. I am of the 
opinion that it is the duty of our Government to federalize all 
unions The Government should have control of all unions, I 


believe that our Government today is discriminating between 
unions and the general public. For illustration: 

If a number of plants or commercial houses organize for the 
purpose of price-fixing, maintaining labor prices or any other pol 
icy that is detrimental to the general welfare of the public, the 
Government has the instrument by which it can penalize such 
organized groups. I cannot see the difference where a number of 
unions organize for a purpose to boycott and prevent production, 
which results in higher prices, and usually the public foots the 
bills. 

Under the present conditions the unions can starve our nation 
without possible interference by the Government, regardless of 
whether they are right or not. Under the present conditions the 
unions can so dictate what the industry shall produce and the 
amount of production. It is indeed deplorable. 

There is no law in our statute to regulate such institutions and 
prohibit the unnecessary suffering of the public. 

I have this day received the following article, which speaks for 
itself 

‘TO THE WORKING PEOPLE OF AMERICA.” 

‘The war is over. Your exploiters have quickly placed their 
profits in safety. 

“You, the working slaves, will soon find yourselves in the 
streets looking for work, for it is your only means to supply your 
selves with the necessities of life, because you lack courage to use 
ther methods. 

‘What were your profits out of this war? You lost all the 
little of liberty you had, and you gave your sons, brothers and 
fathers to be shot down like dogs and left to ret in the fields of 
France. What for’ 

“For the glory of the American flag 





“So that your masters may have bigger markets to sell the 
chandise 


‘The workers of Russia, Germany and Austria have risen and 





overthrown their rulers, not by ballots, but by arming themsel) 
as is your only means. You alone do not budge. Are you afl 
to follow their example? Are you afraid to take by force 
which rightly belongs to you? 

“Will you be meek and slavish? Will you wallow under the 
iron heel of your masters? Or will you tear your way by the 
revolution to a better and happier life? Which will you choose? 
“A GROUP OF WORKING MEN.” 


Therefore, I am of the opinion that a law must be enacted by 


lic’s interest is at stake. 

I do not believe that the high cost of commodities is the respon 
sible cause. I am of the opinion that the prevailing high prices 
are partially due to the unrest of labor conditions. Every indus 
try is affected. The efficiency of labor today is about 40 per cent. 
The lack‘of desire for promotion and the fact of earning more 
money are some of the features that are causing the continuance 


of high prices 


Referring to our own experience. In analyzing our pay 
roll for the past five years we find a very embarrassing fac- 
tor, and that is that common labor, which constitutes the 
foreign element, has increased from 17 cents per hour 
to 45 cents per hour, and their efficiency has decreased 60 
per cent. Our office men, executives and salesmen—their 
income has increased in the past five years approximately 
90 per cent, and this very class of people has been forced 
to bear che tremendous increase in rents, clothing and food; 
whereas the foreigner is practically only concerned in the 
higher cost of food. As to clothing, they are not particular, 
and rentals have not increased, as they monopolize certain 
localities which are not subject to demands 
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prominence due to the product of wat 


Our present steel strike, and in fact any of the strikes of 
today, should be sufficient evidence to warrant such a law 
Isn’t it embarrassing for the American people of today that 
the foreigners are the strikers and the American people are 
forced to take the stigma commonly known as “scabs.” 


The foreigner does not contribute to taxes (State or national) 
He is not a party in helping to elect our State and national Gov 
ernment, but he is the prime factor of today in trying to force 
the Europeanizing of the American. Isn't it deplorable, and tell 
me, if you can, what is this going to lead to if some body of men 
will not take the issue in hand and stop this very embarrassing 
situation 7 

I am of the opinion that the American alone has the right to 
protest and demand the betterment of conditions ‘if necessary. 
hey are the Government. They are the electors of the Govern- 


men and they finance the Government. Threfore, when the strike 





question arises the American alone should have th 
sanction such action, for, after all, a strike does not alone affect 


the institution involved, but the American people are forced to 
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men can only control the foreigners, due to lack of education, and 
with this class of people they are shaking the very pillars of law 
and order and the further development of our national resources. 

There are two remedies before us. First, to educate the for- 
eigner to the American ideals, and secondly, to eliminate the 
weapon which these radicals now enjoy, and I firmly believe that 
it is a national duty for every right-thinking man and woman to 
demand and insist and see that the prevailing unrest among the 
foreign element should cease, and I hope that you will use your 
good paper to this very end. 


American League Proposed for Farmers and All 
Other Classes of Workers. 


Evansville, Ind., October 2S [ Special. ] 
“American League of Farming and Industry,” with a membership 
of all employers, employes, farmers, and all other classes of people 
that go to make up the nation, whereby all differences between 
the various classes would be settled by arbitration, with a clause 


Advocacy of an 


prohibiting strikes, was the leading development at a meeting 
held in this city on October 25 by the Vanderburg County Im- 
provement Association. The idea and the working principles of 
such a league were outlined by Lewis Taylor of Newburg, Ind., 
secretary of the State Federation of Farmers, who made an ad- 
dress at the meeting. While no official action was taken on the 
proposition, several of the farmers who attended made short talks, 
stating their approval of the plan. 

All troubles, not only labor difficulties, but any differences that 
may arise between the producer, the middleman and the consumer 
would, according to the plan, be submitted to an executive com- 
mittee of the league, which would be empowered with the author- 
ity to settle the differences. By the clauses of the league a strike 
of any one class would be strictly prohibited. In the event that 
one faction should “bolt” the league and go on a strike despite 
the rules, the rest of the units represented in the league would 
boycott the strikers, refusing positively to have any transactions 
with them whatever. 

According to the farmers, the idea has been growing with them 
bring the mat- 


for some time. However, they were not stirred te 
ter before the public until the recent developments in union labor 
circles, particularly the steel strike, and the threats of the union 
coal miners to go on a strike on the first of November. Secretary 
Taylor spent an hour in outlining the principles of the proposed 
league and other matters pertaining to farmers and to the nation 
in general. 

“The league is the only solution of the difficulties that are con- 
asserted Secretary Taylor. 


stantiy arising in the United States,” 
“For years I have been convinced that we needed the league, and 
new, with all the troubles that are coming up in labor circles, I 
know that it is needed, and that it would work out all right in 
practice. If any class, body or unit living in the United States 
would reject such a policy of preserving peace in this great nation, 
it would only show that they do not want to play fair with their 
fellow-men. Whether business men, farmers or workingmen, they 
are profiteers of the worst type, and should be dealt with accord- 
ingly. ‘They seek to get more than they are entitled to receive. 
It is only folly to think that one organization, composed entirely 
of one class, no matter how large, can rule America. Neither 
could they go on a strike if the remainder of the other people 


should say ‘no.’ 


“The farmers are the most independent people on earth, and 


no one will deny this statement Yet suppose that the farmers 
are boycotted by the merchants, by the coal miners, by the lumber 
and furniture manufacturers and by all other classes, how long 


eould they hold out or even want to hold out? By the terms of 


such a league the union men would be protected just the same as 


Take the coal miners, for instance; suppose that 


They would have 


the owners. 
they believed they were entitled to more wages. 
the right to submit their demands to the executive or some other 
This committee would be composed of 





committee of the le: 
coal miners, furniture workers, in fact working people of all 
elasses, both union and non-union; of professional men, capital- 
ists, merchants, farmers and other representatives In other 
words, they would submit their troubles to representatives of the 
American people. Who dares say that they wouldn't receive fair 
treatment if the American people were deciding their case?” 


In speaking of Samuel Gompers, president of the American 


Federation of Labor, Secretary Taylor said: “Mr. Gompers says 
that he will soon have the farmers in his fold. He won't if the 
farmers keep their right mind. The farmer feeds the world, and 
that is his business. Here is how the farmer looks at it: If the 
coal miner strikes and freezes us out, we will refuse to sell him 
food-and starve him out. Turn about is fair play. 
makes it hard for us to live, we are going to make it hard for him 
to live, too. What the country needs is an industrial league cop. 
posed of men of brains and fairness to take up just such questions 


If anyone 


as the impending strike of the coal miners. Get the wh thing 
away from politics and put it on a business basis.” 


n behalf of the proposed league, Secretary 


Besides his talk 
Taylor spoke on farming in general. He said in his opinion the 


farmers should receive five cents more on the bushel f their 
wheat. and he also suggested some changes in the livestock market 
that would be more favorable to the farmers of the county The 


proposed league of Secretary Taylor will be taken up at t State 
meeting of the Farmers’ Federation, to be held at Indianapolis jp 
November. 


Employers Organize for Open Shop in Texas. 


Austin, Tex., October 28—[Special.]—A real fight between or- 
ganized labor and organized employers appears to have started in 
Texas, the battle having opened in Beaumont, where there was 
a walkout of bakers after they had signed a contract for certain 
wages. Following this action other trades were drawn to the 
strike, and then the employers appealed to the City Council for 
an ordinance forbidding picketing by union representatives 

The session of the Council was rather an exciting one, and the 
Mayor mide a speech to the crowded seats, which were filled with 
the members of labor unions on strike. However, the ordinance 
Was passed and the police given instructions to see that it is 
strictly observed. 

Employers then organized the Open-Shop Association of Beau 
mont, and in their charter declare this association to be purely 
educational and defensive. But it is understood that among them- 
selves it means the open shop in every industry in Beaumo 

A similar charter has been filed by a group of employers of San 
Antonio, and there is to be active effort to have similar organ 
izations of employers in every industrial center of the State, it 
being proposed to meet organized demands by labor unions with 
organized refusals to treat with the unions or the representatives 
thereof either as to working hours, wages or conditions. 

Sentiment is growing rapidly throughout the State in opposi 
tion to strikes and the closed-shop principle. The employers de- 
clare that they propose to act defensively, but with just as much 
regard for their own interest as is displayed by the trades-unions. 


List of Business Books for Those Who Need Them. 


In announcing the publication of a list of 500 business books 
the American Library Association War Service, Washington, 
DD. C., says 

‘The reconstruction program of libraries has filled such a real 
need that their resources have had to be stretched to the limit t 
supply the practical books on vocations that discharged soldiers, 
sailors and marines have come to look to for help in fitting them 
selves e°ectively back into civilian life. 

‘The American Library Association War Service is helping the 
roblem by providing them with up-to- 
to the 


home libraries solve the 
date annotated lists which are valuable not only as guides 
The book department 


ust published a T2-page list of business 


purchase of books, but to their use as well 





of the association 


books after the general plan of One Thousand Technical Books, 


which was published in June of this year. 

‘The list was compiled by Ethel Cleland, librarian of the busi 
ness branch of the Indianapolis Publie Library, whose contact 
with business men in their use of books has enabled her to judge 


books from the point of view of their practical usefulness to men 
engaged in the various branches of business activity. 

“A valuable feature of this new publication is the introduction 
by John Cotton Dana, librarian of the Newark (N. J.) Public 
Library. Mr. Dana has been a leader in the movement for a 
wider use of library aids in business, and his contributions to 


business journals are well known.” 
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vr THE IRON AND STEEL SITUATION 


ld, and 
If the The Maintenance of Law and Order Means the End  “!0se« in the first three weeks of the strike, the strike having 


ell him of the Steel Strike. just entered upon its seventh week 











anyone The strike is plainly marked as geographical, whether that is 
ir him Pittsburgh, Pa., November 3—|[Special.]—The coal strike is the result of chance or otherwis« Actual tonnage product 1 at 
ie Com- likely to help settle the steel strike, which receded somewhat more present may be estimated at about 65 per cent of the rate obtain 
Stiong rapidly last week than in previous week. There is universal sat ing just before the strike, but the division is peculiar. Fully 25 
thing isfaction in iron and steel trade circles that the Government took per cent of the capacity (including the Southern and the East 
its position in the matter of the coal strike, and absolute confi ern Pennsylvania mills) are operating just as well as bef ! 
- de is expressed that the Government will proceed vigorously strike. Another 25 per cent is operating en Se 1 1 
retary and efficiently to do what it set out to do, to prevent anything per cent of the rate just before the strike f » re x ca 
yee be : done in the nature of a conspiracy to aid the coal strike. pacity, 50 per cent, or somewhat I x. operation is at ; ” 
orbs and to prevent any violence or intimidation. It is therefore ex from 75 per cent down to ne thing. rhe plants that 
The pected that the union miners generally will go back to work in tirely closed probably represent 15 or 20 per cent of 
oe a very short time, if indeed they have all gone on strike. If th: rhe Wheeling district, for instance, remains closed tight 
Tt union officials do anything in furtherance of the strike they will While after six weeks of strike there is still a 
a be in contempt of court in connection with the injunction granted Curtailment of production—-not less than one-third 1 tw 
at Indianapolis last Friday, and it is as if the strike had no direc- uoted that the amount of steel being made is very large, casily 
tion. In coal circles it is pointed out that this is the first tim: in excess of the output at any time prior to 1912, and the steel 
AS. there has been a coal strike in which the miners did not individ industry was certainly not considered an infant 10 years ag 
ually make demands upon their employers. It is the ultimate of The estimate of the production rate just given repr ts 
en or “collective bargaining.”” The men did not vote for a strike. It the tonnage that was actually produced in the count: 1 tl 
ted in is thought that this will affect their mental attitude, as the strike year the United States Steel Corporation was formed 
was progresses, prompting a feeling that as they have no personal By studying the bulletins the strike leaders have be« <suing 
ertain issue with their employers they should return to work. one readily observes that their morale is broken. Tl ike no 
to the Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania has issued a statement that claims of gains in the strike but rather seek to minimize reports 
il for order will positively be maintained in the State and intimidation that the strike is receding. They refer to “offers” of 
prevented. This, with the attitude of the Federal Government. ceived from many quarters, but do not claim to hav en any of 
d the insures that there will be no curtailment of producion in the the wiped They claim to be establishing various , ‘ 
1 with Connellsville region, and more likely there will be an increase saries” to relieve hunger but make no cla of paying ike 
nance Prior to the development as to the Government's attitude it was benefits. During the period when it was doubtful whethe not 


. . . ) . : he cos Ss ce ould oceur the strike eaders made ot «] 

it is commonly believed that the Connellsville region would be greatly the coal strike would rt tr ad mad ‘ it 
» . e . : ; : ‘ q » COL ers should strike tha ) help ¢ ron 

affected by strikers from the union fields surrounding the Con that if the coal miner hould  stril at W 1 | t 


News ies : . “- ‘ steel strike great! ‘ other time the de the 
Beau nellsville district inducing the non-union men to go out. Until ind steel strike greatly, while at a , Ul ade ft 

. . . . : ° ‘ r > ny, 7 ers d ot strike that wouk ol } 
yurely a few years ago the Connellsville region was a shipper of cok« claim that if the coal miners did not strike that w ! t 
- them- only, producing at maximum rate 650,000 to 700,000 tons of coal steel strike because the coal miners would earn y and wowd 


- . a . A , mte largel . > enunae of the a } 
a week, all coked in beehive ovens at mine. Of late, before the Contribute largely to the cause of the steel 
mon ¢ ” “ike » regi as pr ine ¢ 500.008 ‘ : 
iron and steel strike, the region was producing about 500,000 Steel Prices and Supplies. 
tons of coal a week, for coking in its own ovens, and was ship 
rgan : One would have expected that after six weeks of 
ping as raw coal about an equal tonnage, and even at that was 





; tailing steel production by an average of 40 per cent ' e an 


not operating at capacity, the market for coke being limited whi! 








s with fe P acute scarcity of steel would be apparent This. how ' 
the supply of cars for shipping coal was not always adequat« . : . 
tatives bles a S : od the case A few classes of consumers are er x] t leed of 
In a pinch, therefore, and with the help of the railroads, the ial nial des Ulceiy ; 
° ° . ° steel, ane 0 em 1 case Is Just AS Serious as 1 
region might furnish nearly a million tons of coal a week, by : : ' : 
pposi : a. a wht a > - were equally short, but in general the steel-consuming 
cutting off its coking operations. A coal strike of even a few etl : hI | 
rs 2 . ° e . ° v0 @ country are operating rather comtortably ft « 7 | 
de weeks would prevent the steel mills from operating, and in that be ci re : 
much pe j ta - Ea —- that the production of cement-coated nails was reduced , 
ease it would not be necessary to supply coke for making pig-iron, : , 
)pDions.  - the nothing for a tim An estimate gathered 
since the pig-iron could not be made into steel, : tl . , ‘ t] S , ‘ 
° ° = SOUTCES s at macKkers of il in he South ive re el 
Some of the steel mills claim to have coal stocks sufficient to t1 =a ae 
. ° ° more inh «? per ent of new requireme! i! cm 
run them for four weeks, but such estimates are probably made ails and it é . ee 
hem. qe : age eton) Bails and it is stated th wh fruit is spoiling in se 
in optimistic vein and in any event would not apply to the steel It ii ia ' | that ¢) “ate 
A es . . mus “ emer eres Tha lw ste preuiiceyr in Zz i ‘ 
books industry as a whole. If the coal strike should shut off shipments pected iat Wilda: 1 s 
7 : ‘ , : ected a much bigger strike than occurres Some « ted t 
natee entirely to steel mills steel production would probably begin de soil Plein test : i alc (iid HC 
Ls , : = : 2 . stee niustry o be closed p ( eally ight until } ' 
clining within a fortnight or so. sroducers Gid net make theac expectations publi: » did t 
real Recession of Steel Strike claim that there wou!'d be no stril Presumably they 
mit t E : regular customers with stocks, before the strike, a l as they 
The iron and steel strike receded last week at a more rapid : 7 
ldiers, could At the present time jobbers are fe ng the str ! 
ldier : s es Meaghs : : : yg 
rate than in previous weeks Those mills in Western Pennsy s ; 
them , . ~ more than manufacturing consumers. and the sto ; " 
vania that are still affected somewhat by the strike continued to bl In! 
. a : ‘ . A jobbers have grown ragged uit f il t \ ve 
gain in men at work and in tonnage, while in the Mahoning Val ; = . ; 
ng the , , ‘ _ " . . : stocks of some sizes and nothing at all in other sizes 
. ley there were sharp gains in operation. The Carnegie Steel Co 
up-to- te , Many of the smaller independent steel prod 
" now shows a very fair rate of operation at its works in Youngs - | . 
t 7 . . ° etrone! af he onir } 7 ‘ } 
the town, although it had been holding back under a policy of allow & u I n tha la 
“t , . . . , Corporatio and sore f } large inde 
ent ing the strictly local interests to take the lead, particularly t! rporation and ' sates 
nes . re ‘ ° . - ‘ . of > opinion that there 1 at eno prices , 
a Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and Brier Hill Steel Co., the Car f the opini that t aave I 
Books negie Steel Co. being a Pittsburgh concern with, incidentally, ® ie large | sates ‘ 
a - . . . eontracts far ahenc thy | 
works in Youngstown. comprising six blast furnaces, two Bess ntra fara 1 w ' 
. ] ot ‘ rol io th 
isl mer converters, 12 open-hearth steel furnaces and a number of und do n na Pes 
‘ = . ‘ robably be ft . ' te ; ; . 
ontact finishing mills. The company is now operating four of the six will probabl A \ 
igé blast furnaces together with one Bessemer converter and severa V nt I an d la - i i 
: . . cet f pr t detive s, tl Le ‘ ] 
o men open-hearth furnaces, while it is operating the MeDonald plant. . urke . 
se . : 3 : : asses. those that sell in the ne market ) thoes that 
the new plant containing bar and band mills practically in full —_ , stir : 
. — . ses. mn ‘ 1e othe Such ce e market has lv obt 
uction together with seven finishing mills in the older plant rhe Sheet ve ot ms i i ’ 
Public & Tube, Brier Hill and Republic Companies are operating about when there was — - : A hea demand for ste ai 
, ry fe nills. and those chief in the ‘ast. have more 
for a half a dozen blast furnaces among them, with a proportionate wien few mills, and i he Ea a 
. = : . rm’: . rice, ar sling te lelivery, at an one time 
ms to amount of steel-making and steel-finishing capacity. This is a price, accordin ) i ' \ 


good showing, seeing that the whole Mahoning Valley was tightly The stiffening in foundry pig-iron in the local market that 
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been in evidence for two or three weeks has crystallized into an 
advance of $2 a ton over the March 21 price of $26.75, valley 
furnaces, and the larger sellers are likely to hold to $28.75 until 
there is basis for making a further advance. A few sellers have 
secured higher prices for small lots for prompt shipment. Besse- 
mer and basic remain at their former levels. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Cleveland and Chicago have all been advancing in the past 
few weeks. 


Southern Pig-Iron Market Strong—Coal Production 
Somewhat Affected by Strike. 


tirmingham, Ala., November 3—[Special.]—Another strike is 
attracting attention in the industrial sections of the Birmingham 
district, the pig-iron market in particular being materially inter- 
ested. This time it is the coal miners, and on the first day, Sat- 
urday, the output at coal mines in Alabama was cut down more 
than 50 per cent. There is hope, however, that the strike will be 
shortlived. Military of the State, deputy sheriffs and guards to a 
large number are offering protection to those men who want to 
work, and all apprehension is being allayed. Preparations were 
made before this to care for demands for coke. Furnaces are 
stocked up with both coal and coke to last them for from two to 
six weeks, while railroads and foundries, machine shops and other 
industries are not altogether bare of coal. Furnace operations 
will be kept going. There is still a strong market, and indica- 
tions now point to a demand for iron that will warrant a full 
output for many months to come. Three companies are out of 
the market entirely, and several others are selling cautiously. 
Two companies are booking business for delivery during 1920. 


t of the market entirely claim that spot 


Those companies 


business cannot be guaranteed as to delivery with uncertainty as 
to coke and coal, while it will prove profitable to wait a while in 
starting selling for 1920. It is to be heard here that some furnace 
companies are adverse to a runaway market, and are looking for- 
Belief 


is expressed that inasmuch as demand for coal cars and transpor- 


ward to 330 quotation, No, 2 foundry, as the maximum. 


tation in general in the coal fields will not be so active for a 
while, there will be opportunity for the handling of a large quan- 
tity of pig-iron. Stocks of iron on furnace yards are still esti- 
mated at under a month's make. 

Steel mill operations in this district, which, almost as active as 
they ever were in this district, will hardly be affected by the coal 
miners’ strike for a while at least. The Gulf States Steel Co. is 
making some improvements and additions in the wire plant of 
the steel mills, near Gadsden, to cost upwards of $100,000. De- 
mand for all steel shapes is very strong. 

The great activity in cast-iron pipe and sanitary pipe con- 
tinues. Further business for a while is not desired. Labor is a 
little scarce, according to pipe plants. 

The machine and foundry trade is also very good in this dis 
trict. The W. T. Sanborn Company, foundry and machine shop. 
producing mostly parts for automobiles, has purchased site and 
will build at once an addition to the plant. 

The plant of the Shelby Chemical Co., a wood by-product plant 
at the Shelby furnaces, is completed, according to Morris Bush, 
and operation in full will be on shortly. The industry cost over 
$1,000,000, and was a project that was to serve the Government 
during the war. 

Consumers of scrap iron and steel are showing a little anxiety 
as to ability of dealers to supply them, and inquiries are being 
made. There has been some awakening also, and three or four of 
the commodities in the list show improvement, so far as quotations 
ge. The coal miners’ strike will hold back a little activity that 
has been promising to burst out, but there is every hope that the 
expected development of business will come on shortly No. 1 
cast and stove plate are leading in the activity for the week. The 
lower grades have taken on a stronger position. Heavy melting 
steel is strong, in that some of the dealers will not recede from 
Stocks of 
There is 


much optimism being expressed by the dealers, the foundations 


their quotations, and consumers are offering a price 


scrap at many of the yards are being kept up strongly. 


being the pig-iron market, which is very strong, with prospects of 
every ton that can be manufactured finding a ready market. 
Labor is far from being plentiful with the old material dealers. 
but as long as there is not a great quantity of country scrap being 
handled, yard forces need not be very large. Delivery is easy, 
while the strike is not requiring so many ears, and traffic in the 


industrial district is somewhat relieved. Investigations made by 
the old materal dealers are to the effect that there is enough coal 
and coke on hand for furnace operations for several weeks, which 
means much for the scrap market. A general change in the 
scrap quotatons is looked for by the turn of the year. 

Pig-iron and scrap iron and steel quotations in the South are 
as follows: 

PIG-IRON. 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, f. 0. b. furnaces, $28 
to $29 per ton; No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon, $29.15 


to $3015; iron of 2.75 to 3.25 per cent silicon, $31.40; basic, $25.75 


OLD MATERIAL. 





a I I ra al had i tate athlete da A ew $21.00 to $22.00 


Old steel rails....... ; cnvatenininsbestiecba wae awe 19.00 to 21.00 
Heavy melting steel sri il ls a i rcecisak oro 1.00 
eS FT aa sbciencaee ee 18.00 
ee eee : seo in wees ee nose Saeee t 25.00 
Stove plate rasegaee se ceeceevesovecees rer rereeee 23.00 
Old ear wheels.. . er ee ee er = —s oa 1.00 
Old tramear wheels , Se 5ckee 19.00 t« 0.00 
Machine shop turnings... ; ones . oe 13 00 1 14.00 
Cast-iron borings i piantanes . 15.00 1 14.00 


Record Tonnage of Coal Loaded in Anticipation of 
Strike. 


The largest tonnage of coal loaded in the history of the country 
was reported by the United States Geological Survey for the week 
ended October 25. Preliminary returns indicate that the 123 
principal carriers originated 238.759 cars of soft coal, compared 








with 213,729 cars during the preceding week. This extraordinary 
increase in the tonnage of coal loaded (11.7 per cent) was in part 
offset by the decrease in the tonnage of coal coked at the mines, a 
decrease which attended the steel strike. In spite of this handi- 
cap, the total estimated production of bituminous coal (including 
lignite and coal made into coke) rose to 15,118,000 net tons. 
Final figures are expected to show that the total output ap- 
proached, if it did not surpass, that of the week of July 15, 1918, 
which has hitherto been the greatest on record 

The exceptional production was achieved through the united 
efforts of miners, operaters, railroads and the public. Consumers 
purchased eagerly in anticipation of the impending strike. The 
miners, with few exceptions, worked loyally and faithfully. The 
efforts of the railroads to improve car distribution, begun last 
August, culminated in the largest supply of empties ever provided 
the mines, a supply which in many districts exceeded 100 per cent. 

Anxiety felt by consumers over the impending bituminous strike 
was reflected in the demand for anthracite, production of which 
reached a new high level for the year. The week's shipments were 
38.793 cars, equivalent to a total production of 1,992,000 net tons. 
This was an increase over the preceding week of 76,000 tons and 
a much more substantial increase over the corresponding week last 
year, when the influenza epidemic was raging in the anthracite 
region. The week’s output was, however, less than the rate main- 
tained for some months during the summer of 1918, when produe 
tion averaged 2,000,000 tons for a full-time week. 

The fact that the output of anthracite responded so little to the 
stimulus of increased demand afforded by the strike shows the 
inelasticity of the anthracite supply. It indicates that any in- 
crease to be expected from the production of anthracite would 
avail but little to replace the capacity closed down by a general 
strike in the bituminous mines 
last 


week's bulletin, did not continue during the week ended October 


The rapid recovery of the beehive coke market, noted it 
25. Production is estimated at 365.556 net tons. a decrease of 
1.6 per cent when compared with the preceding week. The de- 
All other districts ex- 
cept Colorado, Oklahoma, New Mexico reported an increase. 


cline centered in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


Shipments to the Lakes as measured by dumpings at lower Lake 
Erie ports declined slightly during the week ended October 18 
The tonnage of bituminous coal dumped (including vessel fuel) 
was 737,000 tons, a decrease of 94,000 tons when compared with 
the preceding week, but ‘a substantial increase over the weekly 
average prior to the issuance of the strike order. 

Total dumpings since the beginning of the season are now 
20,7453.000 tons, a figure less by 4.500.000 tons than during the 
corresponding period of the war year 1918. 

Total shipments of bituminous coal to Atlantic coast ports 
(New York. Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk and Charleston) 
were 3.842.900 tons during September, an increase of 11 per cent 
over August, and of 6.7 per cent over September, 1918. Cumula- 
tive shipments to tide during the first nine months of the year 
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were 25.175.295 tons, some 4,000,000 tons below those of last 
vear d « the same period. The decrease is due to a decline in 
movement to New England via tide. 

Coas shipments to New England during September are 
748.778 tons, almost exactly the same figure as the 


ep 
navel? re Compared with last year, however, the month's 
ship were small, amounting to little more than half those 
of S« er, 1918. 

Tl tidewater movement of bituminous coal to New Eng- 
land f January 1 to September 30 was 5,670,849 tons. Com- 
pared with the shipments for the same nine months of 1918, that 
was a rease of 4,858,000 tons, or 46 per cent. The decrease 
is bel 1 to point less to a shortage in New England than to 
competition of fuel oil, decline in demand following the cancella- 
tion of munitions contracts and the large stocks carried over from 


last season. 


Now Reaping What Was Sown. 
Panama City, Fla 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The article you published some weeks since, wherein I asked 
“Whe Are We Headed?’ seems now likely to be fulfilled unless 
some } er not yet called into action can stay the hand of organ- 
ized labor, or at least tame the radical leaders of organized labor 
to see reason and cease to see red all the time. 

The breaking up of the conference in Washington was solely 
due t 
the proceedings. His threats having intimidated President Wil- 


» the unwillingness of Samuel Gompers to have reason rule 


son and other Administration leaders in the past to grant the 
every wish of organized labor led him to believe that now, while 
the Government was yet operating the railways and other boards 
were functioning, was a logical time to go the limit. These va- 
rious agencies having in «a measure been bargaining with the 
labor leaders, granting them concessions at every turn, led these 
leaders to believe that only further threats were needed to give 
them a stranglehold on the railroads and the principal industries, 
and once the hold had been clinched by Government sanction, 
future action by the owners tending to loosen the hold or shake 
it off was not feared in the least by Gompers and his followers. 
The Scripture says, ““Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap We are now ready to reap what was sown. The re- 
sults of the eight-hour law, the wonderful manipulation of the 
rail 
A 


chat 


roads by MeAdoo, the spineless action of war boards and the 


Iministration, sowed a crop of tares. We shall now reap the 





At the outset our Government should have said to every man, 
“If you strike during the war you will forfeit your right to ex 
emption, and you will be called to the ranks at once and sent to 
the front to fight. We don’t propose to have traitors at home, 
and we don’t propose to put a good man at the front to be shot 
down and let you dictate what you'll do and how much you'll do 


it for.” That kind of a notice would have saved the day, and we 


would not now be living in such an uncertain state of affairs 
Our Congress should get busy at once and pass legislation 
making sympathetic strikes unlawful and railroad strikes next to 
possible It should be impossible for aliens to belong to 
nion labor ganizations Deportation of alien agitators and 
all who are opposed to our form of government and its institu 


ions should be a step taken at once by those who have the au 


i 


th r 
thor 


1 


Industrial welfare boards ‘should be formed in every commun 





ty where business is large enough to justify their existence. The 
local government, the public and the business interests should be 
properly represented. The duties of this board should be to | 

after the workers’ living conditions, social life, educational bene 


its. and endeavor by every means possible to make good citizens 





t the workers. Americanization of fore born should be 
one of the aims of this board With such ards functioning 
properly ali over our land we need fear little from Soviets, 


I. W. W.'s and those of like tendencies. We have waited now 
ong, but the future has yet good things in store if we will 


uly get busy 





‘he farmers and merchants and unorganized labor yet hold 
the balance of power, and can put union labor back where it be- 
longs if it comes to a showdown. Let us every one declare we 
are ready to help run the railroads, dig the coal, and refuse to 
feed those who will not help produce. <A little hunger will put 


most men to work when other means fail. OBSERVER. 


Increasing Coal Production in West Virginia and 
Kentucky. 


relegram to Manufacturers Record. ] 

Iluntington, W. Va., November 4 
Pocahontas, Tug River, Williamson, Logan, Winding Gulf and 
South End coal and coke fields are running full today, with nor 


al tonnage. No change in Kanawha and New River over yester 
lay, with three Nanawaha and three New River mines running 
except that decided increase in sentiment of men at number of 
union mines for return to work. In Wheeling District seven mines 
Northern West Virginia, 16 mines run 


1 gain of eight over Saturday 


running, a gain of one 
ning, all working union labor, 
Mines running in West Virginia today produce at the rate of 
Northeast Kentucky District 


nearly 50,000,000 tons annually 


running about 75 per cent, with mines producing a little over 


half tonnage W. Hl. CUNNINGHAM 


A Strike Settled on the “Open Shop” Basis. 


Newport, Ky., November 5 
ployes of the Newport Rolling Mill and the Andrews Steel Co 


[Special.]—More than 2000 em 


plant have won recognition of their union organization at a cost 
of $1,666,000 in wages lost while they were out on a strike for 
19 weeks. However, they have failed on one point—both plants 
will be operated as “open shops 

When the two plants, were closed down for repairs in June, the 
unskilled workers organized a union, although the Andrews inter 
ests, which control both plants, had signified their opposition to 
such a move When recognition was sought for the new union 
the management refused to recognize it This resulted in the 
officers of the Amalgamated Steel, Iron and Tin Workers calling 
a general strike that closed the entire shop 

Mayor Andrew J. Livingston and City 


entered the controversy as mediators and finally brought both 


Solicitor Brent Sp nee 


reement in which the union was recog 


factions to an amicable : 





nized, but attempts to “closed shops” resulted in failure 

Settlement of the strike came immediately ahead of the coal 
miners’ strike, and it was thought that the men would not be able 
to return to work on aceount of a lack of fuel However, suffi 
cient coal was received to resume operation, and the blooming and 
bar milis started operation today Working conditions and regu 
lations are not changed from those in effect before July 1 

The strike also has resulted in Newport losing 200 working 
nen who have departed to other cities, and it will be a long t 
before the labor supply is back to normal The week after the 
strike was called more than 100 foreign workers departed for the 
East and entually sailed for their home 


Coal Mines Operating in Eastern Kentucky. 


Whitesburg. Ky*. November 1 [Snecial.] Production of coa 
from the Elkhorn and Hazard fields of Eastern Kentucky for tl 
wee ding November 1 was the best in s ! nontl pract 
eally a the mines being able t operate full time with the car 
supply thoreughly adequate It was expected at first that 
trit ‘ at toda \ dg if iffeet the vit 
he two ll ast Kent t f tl t r 

} | s nov t to the fact that tl I 





g led ders 1 I 

| , tering these lds a loing « g bl 
to bett ig ndith nd keep tl i ppl p to meet t 
le Is ‘ itor I} montl fo ber told i 
sutis e | ) ind H 1 field ! ig 

| Se} ber tput 

R S 4 g here fr t! H in-B l, « £ 

ich of the nineteenth district e that there a i 4) ner 
cent of miners on strike, and, a ‘ It. tl tout will t 
eut in half unless arrangements are ids nd the re rn t 
vork 


Planning $600,000 Chemical Works. 

An investment of $600,000 for buildings and machinery to cor 
prise a chemical plant at Nashville 
Victor Chemical Works of Chicago 
chased and the 


Tenn., is proposed by the 
A 22-acre site has been pur- 
Nashville work will be operated in connection 


with Tennessee phosphate rock developments by the company 
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Industrial Activities in the South. Humble Oil Company Largely Increases Capitalization TED 
Scarcely any phase of industrial activity connected with the de Houston, Tex., November 1 [| Special. ] At a meeting her of 
velopment. of the South's natural resources fails to be represented the stockholders of the Humble Oil & Refining Co. authority was Liu 
in the thousands of reports received by the MANUFACTURERS RE¢ granted for increasing the capital stock of the corporat from 
orD during October. The month's total was 5621, which does not $8,200,000 to $25,000,000, It is stated by R. S. Sterling. pres \ 
include thousands of minor industrial enterprises nor buildings dent of the company, that 4000 shares of the increass stock fi 
costing less than $10,000. For the 10 months of the vear the total will be offered to the employes of the company at a pr to be 4 
is 46.051, including 5620 wants received direct from people in fixed by the directors; 102.500 shares. or 1% shares { each e | 
terested in obtaining competitive estimates and information from share now issued, are to be offered stockholders at par, to paid E 
the leading manufacturers of America. For October the wants for on or before December 2; 61,500 shares or three-qua 's of v7 
number 796. a share for each share now issued, are to be offered the stock- 
Mines, mills, factories, foundries, iron and steel plants, mining holder at $250 gud share, to be paid for on or before January “ 
developments, water-works, sewer systems, electric light and 10, or to be paid for 25 sti cent on or before January 10, and 3% tat 
power plants, road and street improvements, railway construction, per cent monthly thereafter until all is paid. but 
financial organizations, all classes of buildings costing more than According to Mr Sterling the proceeds from the ine se of al 
$10,000, ete., are included in the Southern industrial items pub stock will be used in carrying out an enlarged developm: — is 
eed by the Mannpagienen Manse gram. rhe company now holds leases upon lands in all tions ll 
/ ; ; of Texas and also has considerable holdings in Louisi and : 
An accompanying table presents a summary of the industrial Oklahoma and smaller holdings in Wyoming. Much of tl ased a 
and kindred departments for October, and for the first 10 months territory, he stated, is producing or is near to product lr hist 
of 1919: ; : West and North Texas, he stated, the company during vear -_ 
gag ag completed S1 wells, GO of them producing oil and gas, : now ms 
Fetalfor June, July, Aug., has in process of drilling or locations 154. During the arter % 
Industrial Developments = seiaienniete ending September 30 in the Gulf Coast fields 19 wells have beer cm 
completed, 12 producers and seven dry holes, and 20 ne vells 
Airplane Vlaints, Stations, ete ‘ 6 : aM , : pit 
Retdvos Culverts. Viadtiets 5G : are now drilling in the district. 
Canning and Packing Plant 4 24 The daily production of the company is now in excess of 50,000 “? 
Clayworkir I’! ts 18 116 > . . . ar 
Coal Mir i Coke a9 512 barrels of crude petroleum The 2S9-mile pipe line whi t is ane 
Concrete d Cement 28 constructing from the Central West Texas fields to Texas City ing § 
Cot ‘ presses and 19 228 . ; , ‘ a1 
( seo Oil Mills 11) 8 is about two-thirds completed It will have a daily capacity of one 
» xe Syste 14 193 20.000 barrels. The company’s new refinery at Baytow neat for 
ert i Ry. tories 16 Mz Goose Creek, just south of Houston, is about one-third finishes blo« 
Flour, Feed and Meal Mills at 257 The plant will be of 10,000 barrels daily capacity. TT! ans A 
Foundry and Machine Plants &3 134 . . . . . : 
Gas ad Oil Enterprises 190 1.482 call for additional units from time to time until the retinery have 
Hydro-Electrie Plants 11 5 reaches a capacity of GO,Q00 barrels. The company also us a of t 
I 1 Cold-Storage Plants 119 553 be. com : 
fron and Steel Plants } 0) refinery of 2000 barrels of San Antonio, and casinghead g ine thre 
me ee . 16 plants at Iowa Park, Tex., and Healdton, Okla. whil 
Lumber Maat if aac vy 7 S99 The company is building large deep-water terminals at ‘Texas und 
+ . Working Plants u 4 City, including storage tanks. These are in addition to its tar unh 
Minestinnenhas Conatractio: 4] a9 farm of 15 steel tanks, each of 55,000 barrels, at Webster grov 
140 1,066 ——$$___—— T 
4 190 
“ —— Prompt Steps to Exterminate Pink Bollworm. pide 
102 RS Austin, Tex., October 29—[Special.]—The »ink boll-worm has veri 
ele] ( 13 h again been discovered in Texas, this time in Jefferson county, near fav 
Textile Mills 58 163 the eastern boundary of the State. The State Entomologist at sayl 
fg — ieee Plants = 4 once took steps to destroy all of the cotton in that particul: r sec- chil 
tion, and the work of cleaning up the fields will be proceeded with rain 
2,412 18.762 promptly. yeal 
sti Atens e The infection came from the same source as did that of two the 
Apartment-Houses 79 219 years ago—a shipment of cottonseed from Mexico to the Beau foul 
ssociation nd Fraternal ob 452 mont oil mill, whence it was scattered. The new infection is in teen 
— ty Ofer is ¥ the same zone where the previous infection was discovered par 
City and County 44 17 In the case of the boll-weevil, Texas permitted the scourge to wil 
a ' t so spread all over the United States; but the danger of the pink tifu 
Government and State 21 257 boll-worm was recognized in time, and the fight to exterminate it kill 
ere oniebinionsavedaceomdias oa has been a vigorous one with the State as well as the Federal inte 
Miscell s 55 154 authorities interested and concerned. I 
— Staten, Soeee, oh 9 333 There was much opposition on the part of selfish persons in it is 
ert Ort 1.857 the zone first infected, but this has been overcome by forcible a p 
a. = a17 measures of quarantine and some diplomacy. The same sort of eult 
oe 5 50s —o opposition is anticipated during this season, there being denial on hol 
: s the part of the farmers that there is any pink boll-worm in the vea 
Railroad Construction district. However, the objections of these few will not be per reti 
Railways 23 276 mitted to stand in the way of the work of extermination of one of Sta 
Street Railways - a the most dreaded pests known to the cotion grower. the 
Totals 25 303 It migh be as well for the authorities of other States inter- poi 
ee ested in cotton to be certain that the pink boll-worm is really pos 
enemies 95] L531 wiped out. Had such vigilance been displayed by the other cotton : 
New Securities 540 1,989 States a few years ago the weevil might have been confined to its don 
Potals =a] § 590 starting point in southwest Texas. hay 
an for 
Machinery Wanted ‘ to 
Machinery, Proposals and Supplies Wanted 796 5.620 For Absorbent Cotton Mill. rise 
Fire Daman Plans are contemplated for an absorbent cotton mill at Green- hea 
ne 94 1.196 ville, Miss., Saul L. Seott being interested. He invites mar ufae- tha 
i — — turers of the necessary machinery to send information and estl- stri 
wan — —_— mates on equipment for the production of absorbent cotton. coa 
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TEXAS MARVELOUSLY BENEFITS FROM 
STRANGE FREAK OF WEATHER. 


Livestock Rolling in Fat Through Luxuriance of All 
Vevetation Following Phenomenal Season of Rain- 


fall Covering Entire State. 


A Tex.. November 3—[ Special. ]—Meterological wiseacres 
of ‘I < are puzzled. Even the best of them are unable to a¢ 
eount the remarkable weather that the whole State has been 
expe cing for the last several months. The rainfall record as 
far as it has been kept. officially and unofficially, has been 
brol month by month since January 1. The excessive precipi 
tat has not been confined to any particular locality of the State, 
but extends from the Rio Grande to the Red River: from the 
Sab to the New Mexico line. So far as luxuriant vegetation 
is ( erned, it would appear that the tropics have moved north 


ward from Southern Mexico so as to cover the whole of Texas. 
Never within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. or so far as 
y records, have the broad prairies been covered with such a 


Range 


hist 
heavy carpet of grass in November as is now to be seen. 
cattle are rolling in fat; ranchmen anticipate that for the first 
time in many years they will not have to feed cottonseed cake 
along with other rations to carry their livestock through the win 
ter. It may be hard on the cottonseed-oil mill men, but it is great 
pickings for the cattle owner. 

Ordinarily, the coming of November witnesses the grass thin 
But dur 


ing all this summer grass, weeds and vegetation generally thrived 


and burnt to a crisp by the sun of the passing summer 
and grew as it never did before. It has been a year par excellence 
for flowers. The wild and tame varieties have bloomed and 
bloomed until they seem to have no end of vitality. 

Although the unprecedented rainfall and continued wet weather 
have caused heavy losses to agricultural interests from one end 
of the State to the other. the farmers on the whole will come 
through the remarkable season in good shape. The cotton crop 
while short of the total normal yield. is bringing prices that were 
undreamed of a few years ago, and other crops are selling for 
unheard-of prices. Never before was there as much forage stuff 
crown in the State as is now safely cut, stacked or housed 

There are certain parts of Texas that are more or less subject 
to protracted drouths at intervals of every few years. These 
drouthy regions are now transformed from dreary wastes to 
Nature has dealt out her 


favors with a prodigal hand In times past it was the common 


veritable widespread bowers of beauty. 


saying in the lower Rio Grande border xegion that there were 
children of four to seven years old who had never seen a drop of 
rain. That part of Texas during the first 10 months of this 
Naturally. 


the rich soil has responded to the moisture to a degree that is 


year showed an average rainfall of nearly 60 inches 


found only in the tropics. The chaparral-covered territory is 
teeming with vegetation. The changed conditions have been ap 
parently conducive to the propagation of all kinds of insect and 
wild animal life. Never were these things known to be as plen 
tiful as now. Deer are rolling fat. and with the opening of the 
killing season, on November 1. hunting parties by the score flocked 
into the ranch region to enjoy a period of outdoor sport. 

If the weather moves in cycles, as is claimed by some scientists, 
it is considered probable that this State may be just entering upon 
a period of fat years, so far as receiving ample moisture for agri 
eultural and pastoral pursuits is concerned. Some meterologists 
hold to the theory that the dry and wet cycles are each of 50 
vears’ duration, and that it will be a long time before there is a 
return to the unfavorable seasons that afflicted some parts of the 
State up to the timé the present wet season opened. Anyway, 
there is a splendid season now “in the ground,” and everything 
points to the growing of big crops next year, irrespective of any 
possible shortage of rainfall from now on. 

The floods and high waters in different parts of the State have 
done enormous damage to bridges and reads. Many highways 
have been impassable for days at a time. It has not been unusual 
for the precipitation of a single day in a given locality to amount 
to five to ten inches. These heavy downpours produced quick 
rises in rivers and smaller streams, and in some instances inflicted 
heavy losses to property On top of the record-breaking rainfall 
that has extended over a period of several months came the de- 
structive tropical storm that swept over a big scope of the Gulf 


coast. 


Mississippi Landowners’ Association Policy Outlined. 


Jackson, Miss... November 3 


Mississippi Landowners’ Association is being pushed in the south 


Special.]—Organization of the 


rn section of the State ynd as soon as that district has beer 
sections 


organized work will be taken up in other 


The association purposes to bring about a general developn 





of the State, to co-ordinate existing agencies and to co-operate 
with them. and through organizations in’ all Southern States to 
help the whole South to develop along sane, wholesome lines 

Clement S. Uecker, for many years connected with the Southern 
Settlement & Development Co., is executive head of the new or 
ganization, which has a number of organizers at work. The poli 
cies of the association as outlined by its organizers are all pro 
gressive, and in line with the best thought of the day in th 
South. 

In brief, they are: 

Better roads at a cost commensurate with the ability of 
people to pay 

Better schools and nine months’ schooling for every Mississipy 
child The consolidation of all schools and abandonment of th 
one-teacher s« hools 

Drainage and extension of the Federal reclamation polie, 
swamp and cut-over lands 

Sanitation and elimination of the fly and mosquito 

More and better milk for Mississippi The establishment of 
dairy herds and creameries by offering practical co-operation and 
to finance farmers with reasonable assets and reliabi 

Strict enforcement of livestock laws and the on of dis 
eases among livestock 

Reasonable financing of reliable farmers to enlarge tl 
stock holdings and activities 


Proper marketing of livestock and other farm products 


Propagation of increased production of grasses, forage ang 
leguminous crops 

Eneouragement of agricultural education 

An effective dog control law and proper protect 
the maximum of sheep productior 

Amendment of the livestock mortgage law to improve the 
security of livestock and extend its use bv finane nstituth 

A comprehensive and sensible State and Federal policy for the 
encouragement of farm ownership, especially for the benefit of 
soldiers, sailors and industrial employes 

Land settlement and the utilization of the available land in the 
State suited to agricultural purpos 


Reforestation of all areas not suited t 
Development of the natural resources of the Stats 


water-power, health, ete 


Raising Pure-Bred Hogs in Union County. 


Union, S. C., October 27—[Special.]—Sardis Farms, incorpo 


rated with a capital stock of $50,000, was organized at Union 
S. C.. on October 22, for the purpose of raising pure-bred Duroc 
Jersey hogs and doing a general livestock breeding and raising 
business. The officers of this the first organized concern to push 
the livestock industry in Union county are F. J. Parham. capital 
ist, president; L. M. Jordan, manager Foster estate farm. vice 
president; C. C. Sanders, president Bank of Union, treasurer 


Dr. J. W. 
rectors are R. L. 


Buchanan, county health officer, secretary The di 
MeNally, treasurer of Bailey Builders’ Supply 
Co.; E. H. Garner, treasurer and manager of the Union Hard 
ware Co.; J. F. MeLure of Hillcrest Dairy and MecLure Dry 
Goods Co.; F. J. Parham, L. M. Jordan, C, C. Sanders and Dr 
J. W. Buchanan 

Sardis Farms, Ine., will take over stock and plant of Sardis 
Farms, which was started 18 months ago by F. J. Parbam and 
during that period has acquired some of the best blooded hogs in 
America. More than 75 pure-bred Duroc Jersey hogs are there 
now, and the herd will be steadily increased as good management 
shows advisable 

As the boll-weevil quarantine line will soon be moved to within 
20 miles of Union city, all wide-awake farmers are looking toward 
raising more livestock, and particularly pure-bred Duroe Jersey 
hogs, as being the future mainstay and source of prosperity of the 
agricultural industry 
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Continued Rains Cause Heavy Damage to Texas 
Cotton Crop. 


Austin, Tex., Octobe y [ Special. ] Tl Department of 
Agriculture will not hazard an estimate of the damage done the 
cotton crop of Texas by reason of the continued rains over the 
whole of the State, but has given out a statement that the loss in 


$7,000,000. That is one of 
largest. 


cotton buyers, 


Lamar county alone has been above 


the heavy cotton crop counties of the State, but not the 

M. H. Wolfe of Dallas, one of the largest of th 
has made assertion that the loss during the past week because of 
the rains has been upward of $20,000,000, and that as the rains 
continue there will be greater damage and loss. 

The Department of 
ers that they must look after their seed for another year and do 
it now. The oil mills are 
for the 
ean buy. 


Agriculture is sending out warning to farm- 


as in normal 
crushing everything they 


not to be ds pended upon 


times, reason that the mills are 


The shortage of seed is already pronounced, and if the 
farmers do not take precaution they will be caught short 

The quality of the seed is very poor, though the price has stead 
of the 
deductions 


S75 in towns of the 
the 


are in 


until it is around 
The 


immaturity 


ily risen 
State. 


now most 


making heavy because of 


and for the dirt 


mills are 
of the 


cluded in the shipments, but even with this the farmers are realiz 


seed and trash which 


ing some $15 and $20 a ton than they expected. 


more 


Government Calls Loans of Cattlemen. 


Austin, October 3 The eall of the Govern 
cattlemen is going to catch»ssome of them 
that the Federal 
local handling 


Formal notice has been given that only in 


2ez., [ Special. ] 
ment on the loans made 
tight hole, Reserve 


the 
very ex 


notwithstanding 
the 


in a pretty 


stank has undertaken to assist banks in 
proposition, 
extension of the 


The local 


depositing cattle 


ceptional cases will there be any 
ing, totaling 
funds to tide the 


of 15335 for 100 of actual 


paper outstand 
banks can 


some four millions secure 


cattlemen by paper in the ratio 
money, placing one-fourth the burden of 
local well 


tied up with their efforts to find money for handling cotton. 


supplying the money on the banks, which are pretty 


Cattle are selling at a have been for the 


which they 


lower price than they 
the 


drouth compelled the 


months, and are almost at level 
the 
the 


been 


past several 


attained when long cowmen to send all 


stuff to markets. The 
had 


l eing able 


sorts of price of feed has gone much 
the 


money for 


with an 
could 


cattlemen, 
the 


anti and 


to get the 


lower than ipated, 


assurance of winter, 


much better afford to carry over their stuff than they can to put 
it on the market for the purpose of repaying the Government. 
and when the banks get the paper there is going to be an insist 
ance that there be settlement at the end of ninety days or such 


a matter 
Many of the 
vearling steers 


the sending their 


rather than 


Texans have adopted 


plan of 
them into the 


to be had in 


to the market to carry 


tod ‘ few aged steers 


the State 


20,000 Tons of Steel Scrap Sold. 


The Ordnance Department has sold to Briggs & Turivas, Ine., 





of Chicago and New York 20,000 gross tons of forgings and slug 
steel scrap at $24.05 per gross ton f. o. b. Pittsburgh. The Lake 
Railway Supply Co. of Chicago is associated with Briggs & 
Turivas, Inc., in the transaction 

The War Department s t lage raw, semi-finished 





‘ } 
steel, a 


which it 


and 


is offeri 


finished steel scrap 


> sale by tion. It is prepared to pass promptly 





on all offers made for 1 and steel stocks and expedite dé 
livery. Inquiries re these surplus stocks should give 
specifications of the materials desired. and should be address to 





Beard Ordn 


Washington, D. C., or to the 


Chairman, Ordnance Sa 
Munitions Building. 


District Ordnance offices located throughout the 


Department, 
nearest of the 


ance 


Railway Spike Works for Atlanta. 


Organization has been con Railway Lock Spike 


Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
$300,000, 


pleted by the 
chartered capitalization of 
build a plant for manufacturing 4 
new design of spike which has been patented by H. E. Harris and 
J. F. Pickard. been elected: J. F. Pickard 
president ; H. E. Harris, vice-president; R. R. Lanham, secretary 
treasurer. 


recently with a 


This company will 


These officers have 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the Western Electric Co. 
Half a 


American 


century of continuous existence is no new th 


business, but the significance 


trical industry is great because, properly speaking, the electr 
industry belongs to the present generation. The 
this fiftieth anniversary. It 
founded by 
The firm was know as Gray & Barton. 
the day of the 
apparatus, 
fire 


(Co. celebrates month its 


IS69 as a small two-man concern, 
nos FE. Barton. 

Before 
telegraph 


boxes 


registers, 
After 
1S75 the company was busy making equipment 
exchanges of the Western Telegraph Co. 

The common battery 


signal. boxes, 


and alarm apparatus. the advent 


phone in 


Union 


from the crude switchboard of the early seventies, 
desk stand telephone from the cumbersome box type. 


1919, 


— 


g in 
of such a life in the elee. 
ical 
Western E tri 
beg in 


Elisha Gr: ind 


telephone the little shop manufactured 
annunciators, call- 
of the Je. 
the 


lamp switchboard of today was evolved 
the attractive 
The pape 


insulated lead covered cable, solved the problem of the neces ry 
increase in the number of open wires as telephone service be 
came popular, and the establishment of trans-continental re 
communication and trans-oceanic wireless communication s 


the problem of long-distance transmission. In the telegraph 
the Western Electric engineers, in co-operation with others, 
duced the multiplex printer. 

In addition to 


42 distributing houses 


built at 


the company maint: 
Hawthorne, Ill., in 1! 


a large manufacturing plant 


This plant is constantly 


teleph« ne 
employes of this 
the United 
a working force of 

In 1870 the Western 


extensive business in 


the busiz 
from the 4 


houses, 


manufacturing end of 
together those 
the 
men and 
Electric Co. laid the foundations for 
lands. At the present time it ! 
Switzerland, Argentine, N 
Italy, France, Australia. Japan a 
China, Austria a 


ing needs of the 
The 


houses in 


plant, with 


and foreign consti 


50.000 


States 
over women. 
foreign 
associated Belgium, 
way. South Africa, 
Holland, allied 
Hungary. 


companies in 
England, 
Russia, 


and companies in 


Additional Drilling for Gas in Mississippi. 


R. H. Bruce 
Well No. 1 


will have the machinery ¢ 


Miss., 


who 


October 29—[Special] 
the 
inced that he 


four 


Pascagoula, 
Atlanta, Ga., 
Kreola, Miss., 
the ground 
It is 


has a lease on Delmorton 


has anno 


within about weeks, when work will commence 


the purpose to open up the Delamorton well and use tl 


gas that comes from it for fuel and bore othe 
A fine 
was allowed to cave in And no effert made to develop it. 


sional Paper 98-1. of 


wells in the vicinity 
flow of gas was previously found at 2100 feet, but the we 
Profes 
the United States Geological Survey show 
the Delamorton well “gumbo and oi] showing 
north of 

that 


at 2ZO0O feet in 
Lake, 


examined, 


that 


Cumbest which is 15 miles Pascagoula, has lately 


and it was found small whirlpools cause 


been 


by escapements of inflammable gas were formed in the lake, ver 


uch like similar ents shown in Lake Felicity, Terrs 


gas escape 


bonne parish, Louisiana 


Oil Drilling in Sumner County, Tennessee. 


made 
to drillers in that 
United States Geological Survey 
of Tennessee The 


rations for oil which have been 


\ brief report 


n Sumner county, 


on the exp 
Te nt 


territory has been issued by the 


essee, and suggestions 


co-operating with the State Geological Survey 


statement is made that at least 50 wells have been drilled in the 
northeast quarter of Sumner county, but that no producing well 


1] 


ling has been 
to the finding 
hould not be t 


has yet been completed It is pointed out that dr 





done in places where the structure is not favarable 





of oil, and that the failure of these wel sufficien 
unfavorable oil 


Highland 
as those in the 


reason for regarding Sumner county as territory 
of Sumner 
oil-producing ter 


immediately across the State line in Kentucky. 


The geological conditions in the Rim 


part 


county are practically the same 


Not Engineer for Sugar Corporation. 


Referring to a recent announcement outlining the plans of the 


United States Cane Sugar Corporation for growing sugar-cane 


a $1,500,000 mill in Florida. Samuel Rowland Gins- 
York that he is not chief engineer of that 


and building 


burg of New advises 


company and is not connected with the enterprise. 


is 


being enlarged to meet the fast-increas 


> 


> 
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Adequate Salaries for Highway kngineers 


The American Association of Engineers, which embraces in its 
membership engineers throughout the country, is conducting a 
eam pills 
engagt public engineering work. 

It known fact that salaries which heretofore have been 
paid iblic works engineers have been much below the level 
paid those of this profession engaged in private enterprises, The 








count today is spending a tremendous amount of money for 
publi provements, notably among these being that of highway 
imp! ents. Conservative statistics show that for 1920 nearly 
three arters of a billion dollars will be available for road and 
street provements. If this vast sum is to be spent with the 
great economy and the greatest efficiency and secure the very 
best results, it will be imperative that the highest engineering 
talent be engaged to insure proper design and supervision of the 
wol nd the carrying forward of the construction in the best 
poss shape 

To secure or to hold engineers who can or are doing high-class 
wol will be necessary te pay them adequate salaries to keep 
ther this work. Any State or community that will view the 
situ n in a purely selfish but intelligent way, looking to the 
fulk nservation of public funds, will realize that to pay good 
salaries to those who will be charged with carrying out this con 
stru n will prove the best investment they could possibly make 
The s no question but that competent engineers on public work 


will save the State or community may times over the salaries 
whi are paid them. But to secure such saving it is essentia 


that engineers who are thoroughly posted on every phase of thei: 





work be engaged to carry it vard,. There are in many States 
today engineers who are doing remarkably effective work at 


wholly inadequate salaries. It will not be possible to hold these 
men in this work unless State and community officials are willing 
to recognize the justice in the request for higher pay and grant 
this to the competent men which they already have. 

The American Association of Engineers has appointed a com 
mittee on salaries of engineers in public’ service composing the 
following: A. N. Johnson, 
of the Portland Cement Association; H. G. Shirley, secretary 
Highways Industries Association, Washington, D. C.; J. H. Prior, 


chairman, consulting highway engineer 


consulting engineer on public utilities, Chicago; A. R. Hirst, 
State highway engineer, Wisconsin; F. Il. Newell, president of 
the association, and S. C. Hadden, editor of “Municipal and 
County Engineering.” 

The following engineers were invited to serve as corresponding 
members of the committee: Thos. H. MacDonald, chief of United 
States Bureau of Public Roads; W. L. Bassett, Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, New York: Col. W. D. Uhler, chief engineer 
Pennsylvania State Highway Department: A. B. Fletcher, State 


highway engineer of California: A. W. Dean, chief engineer 


Massachusetts Hlighway Commission, and Clifford Older, chief 
engineer Illinois State Highway Department 

This committee has drafted, after very careful study and inves 
tigation, a schedule of salaries for engineers in State highway 
service, which accompanies this artic It is to be understood 
that this schedule is not an outline of organization. But in order 
that each State organization may readily place each person 
within it, it has been thought best to enumerate in considerable 
detail the description of the various positions, even at the expense 
of some apparent repetition The grouping of the various posi 
tions is clear from the captions A range of salaries for each 
position is indicated to provide for the amount of work that would 


be undertaken by ar State, thus en: all States to decide 





upon salaries in accordance with the amount of work which is to 


be carried on bv then 





The question of increased ies to public service engineers is 
one that should command the serious consideration of every State, 
for a proper salary paid to the competent engineers will prove one 
of the best investments which any State could make in connection 


with its public improvements 
PROPOSED SCHEDULE OF SALARIFS FOR ENGINEERS IN 
STATE HIGHWAY SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 


Chief Engines 


In charge of all construction and maintenance work of 
the department, acting as chief executive officer $8,000 $15,000 


looking to the establishment of higher salaries for those 





Engines of Const et 
In immediate charge of all construction work from time 
contracts are let Assigned to State headquarters t , 10.000 
Engtneer of Maintenance 
In charge of all maintenance wor Assigned to State 
headquarters 6.0 1 
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Field Inspector of Materials. 
Assigned to Engineer of Tests at State headquarters. 
Inspection of materials in the field and at point of 
manufacture oe ccevceseccececs eee cocccce aghOU 4,00 
Inspectors of Construction 
Assigned to Division Engineers at division headquar 
ters. Inspect construction reporting to division engi 
neers, or a number of inspectors may be under im 
mediate charge of some assistant engineer to. whom 
. 
they make immediate reports ; ewe 
If inspectors are employed during working season only 
to receive per month 25) a 
Inspectors working the year around are at division 
offices during winter on plans, estimates and compu 
tations, as assigned 
JUNIOR ENGINEERING POSTTIONS CONCERNED WITI 
ROUTINE WORK ONLY 


Enyinecring, Draftamen, Computers, Checkers, 


Estimators 


Assigned to State headquarters S181" z? 40 


Computers, Checkers 
Assigned to bridge engineer... ‘ 5 ‘ 1,81 ‘ 


Engineer Draftamen 








Assigned to division headquarters Preparation of 

plans, computations, estimates, checking . 1,8 2.400 

Instrument Men 

Transitmen and _ levelers Those employed the year 

around work inside division offices part of time on 

plans, computations and estimates 1,8 2 40 
If employed by month during construction season only 

they should receive per month 5 
Rodmen and Chainmen, Tracers 2 Lo 

Laboratory Assistants 

Routine testing, laboratory records . ° 

All engineers working away from State or divisior ere rs 
which they may be assigned are to receive traveling and ster 
expenses 

This schedule not to operate to reduce any salar Ss ne 98 y 


Great Shipbuilding Plant and Drydock in New Orleans 


[Special Correspondens 


New Orleans, La., October 51. 
New Orleans’ fifth drydock, and the greatest ship-repairing plant 
south of Newport News, was opened October V6. This is the 
$2,000,000 Jahnceke Drydock & Ship Repair Co., 


work on a ship and lift vessels up to 11,000 tons. By all business 


ible to do any 


and waterfront interests, this is declared to mark a new era in 
New Orleans’ port development; for as N. A. Rideout, chief in 
spector of the construction and repair division, United States 
Shipping Board, declared recently : 

“The lack of facilities for repairing our vessels at this port 


has caused us to turn to other ports. During the last two months 


we have been able to dock but six boats here in New Orleans. 
while we have turned over 12 in all to Mobile and Beaumont 
The need for more drydocks here is apparent, and while the new 
dock of the Jahncke Company will be a great help, I personally 
think there is room for still another 

This opinion is shared by other shipping men. 

The first vessel to be lifted in the new dock was the Alaskan 
Steamship Co.'s 2500-ton freighter Juneau, under charter to th: 
Ward Line, and needing some 14 plates replaced to remove the 
marks of her recent encounter with a hurricane along the coast 
of Mexico. 

Occupying about 20 acres of ground near Jackson Barracks, 
the plant comprises every facility for handling and repairing the 
great ships of modern commerce 

The drydock consists of 18 units of bridge steel and heavy 
timber, each unit capable of lifting 100 tons. They are in thre 
sections—one of seven unifs, one of four, and one of two. This 
enables them to be used in combinations of 13, of 11, of 9 and 
of 6 units, as the demands of tonnage may require. Ships up to 
520 feet in length can be accommodated 

The wharf is 1060 feet long. As the plant fronts on the river 
for 2600 feet, the wharf can be lengthened by 1540 feet. It is 
50 deep and double-tracked with standard gauge rails on which 
locomotive cranes of 15 tons lifting capacity can operate over its 
entire length. The wharf, too, is built strongly enough to carry 
with a wide margin of safety the largest locomotive in service 
here. The standard-gauge tracks on the wharf, like the standard 
gauge tracks that criss-cross the yard of the plant. have a direct 
connection with the rails of the Louisiana & Southern Railway 
and the New Orleans Public Belt. 


There is also a 100-ton floating derrick with a 100-foot boom 


The machine shops are of large capacity. The machine, boiler 
and plate shops are serviced with two overhead cranes, each with 


a lifting capacity of 15 tons. The elevated tracks of which thev 








run are strong enough to accommodate still heavier cranes, should 
the need for more powerful installati Lrise 

Each piece of machinery is electri driven by an individual 
motor. Every known facility for ship repairing is found. Th 
is a 30-foot plate planer and a 30-foot plate roller. There at 
retary bevel shears, rotary splitting shears, huge = structural 
punches, electrical welding equipment, oxy-acetylene cutting and 


welding equipment. and lathes of all sizes. 


Two 500-kilowatt generating turbines furnish the power and 
compressed air for the ship plant. The boilers are fitted with 
oil-burning equipment 

A two-story brick building houses the executives and clerical 
forces. A staff of marine engineers and surveyors will be sta 


Manufacturers Record 


tioned there. ; For the en ploves there will be every con t and 
convenience, including a hospital with trained nurses duty 
all the time and physicians within instant summons 

Besides the repair work, a complete service for ships beer 
organized by the management of the new plant. Swift ches 


from the plant will meet every vessel experts will go ab al 





INTERIOR OF SIIOPS OF NEW SHIP REPAIR PLANT AT 
NEW ORLEANS SHOWING 15-TON CRANE AND OTHER 
MACHINERY BEING INSTALLED 


ascertain the needs of the captain and the chief engineer tt 


pairs are only a part of these needs 














Dees a passenger have to reach New Orleans before tl 
decks? Special arrangements having been made with t! s 
toms and other officials, he goes ashore in the launch and is 
mediately motoring to his destination. Are there reports ot 
munications to be hurried to the agents’ desks‘ Phere is sy 
cial messenger service at the plant. Does the captain want cer 
tain stores taken on board while repairs are being made’ Ar 
asphalt street reaches from the plant into the heart of the bus 
ness section of New Orleans ‘he automobiles come down 
the wharf itself. and there is not a moment's delay Is 
pressed air or water or electric current or fuel oil wanted It 
stant connections can be made 

Officers of the Jahncke Drydock & Shipbuilding Co. ar ! 


nest Lee Jahncke, president: Paul EF. Jahneke. vicee-presis 
Walter F. Jahneke. secretary and treasurer: Orloff Henry 


Three of the other drydocks in New Orleans are. pri \ 
owned. Of these, one is 334 feet in length and 96 feet in 
with a lifting capacity of 5000 tons: a second is 2%4 f 


length, SO feet in width and with a lifting capacity of 2000 ft 
while the third is a small sectional deck for barges and 
tugs. The Government drydock at the naval station has a 
pacity of 15.000 tons, which is at the service of commercia : 


} 


sels when the privately owned docks are not available and w 


it is net occupied. It is occupied most of the time—whicl 


the Jahncke plant so necessary 
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ORLEANS, 11 ON CAPACTTY 4 PART OF THE $2,000.00 SHIP REPAIR PLAN 
INAUG CURATED OCTOBER 


FIFTH DRYDOCK FOR NEW 


a 
~ -e > hen 3 . 
Pg 8 & sy ae wD 
POWER PLANT AND SHOPS OF NEW ORLEANS SHIP REPAIR PL bl BY JAUNCKE DRYDOCK & SIIIP REDPALII OMI 


M-TON CAPSETTY DRYDOCK ALASKAN STEAMSIIIP COMPANY'S 
FREIGHTER “JUNEAT 


FIRST SHIP LIFTED IN NEW ORLEANS’ NEW 11! 
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Chattanooga Factories Making Improvements and 
Extensions of Much Importance. 


Hal I’. Wiltse, secretary-manager of the Chattanooga Chamber 
of Commerce, sends to the MANUFACTURERS REcORD the following 
interesting items about the commercial and industrial progress of 
that city: 

The Tennessee Red Cedar Co. has just completed a new build- 
ing at a cost of $30,000. This company is an auxiliary to the 
Tennessee Coffin & Casket Co.. and much of the work passes 
through the same machines. The Red Cedar Co. manufactures 
cedar chests, chifforobes, chiffoniers and dressers, all being made 
of cedar. 

Thatcher Spinning Co., 
nooga, announces that it is now building an addition to increase 
> per cent, or from 21,760 to 30,464 spindles. The 
A one-story brick 


one of the largest textiles at Chatta- 


its plant by 
total cost of the improvement will be $125,000, 
building SOx100 feet is being erected for the expansion. 

The Loomis & Hart Manufacturing Co. has just installed a 
planing mill in connection with their sawmill at a cost of about 
S600. This was put in to take care of the Eastern trade 

The Vacuum Dyeing Machine Corporation announces that it 
will make some changes in the spring, 

The Cahill Iron Works has put in several extra cranes and 
added other equipment to increase its output, and will probably 
add further to its equipment soon. 

The Chattanooga Wheelbarrow Co., while making no physical 
changes in its plant. states that the export field in its line is open 
ing up very rapidl It has now on its books orders for Mexico, 
Argentine and England. 

The Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co. states that 
it has begun manufacturing peanut pickers 

The Chattanooga Armature Works has just completed rebuild 
ing a large portion of its plant and making an addition of 3000 
square feet to its floor space. The old frame building was re 
moved and brick construction substituted. It now has one of 
the most complete repair shops in the United States to take care 
of electrical machinery and furnish coils. This company manu- 
factures armatures and field coils for the different makes of 
motors and generators. and represents the Van Dorn Electric 
Tool Co. and the Lincoln Bonding Co., both of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Ross-Meehan Foundries are erecting a building 230x320 
feet in size, concrete mill construction, which will be used as a 
malleable foundry. The present building will be remodeled to 
some extent in the near future. 

The Lookout Planing Mill has recently built some additional 
lumber sheds at a cost of $1200 and installed new machinery to 
the extent of SS000. 

Chattanooga is now as well equipped as any other point in the 
section for the handling of cotton. There are two compresses. 
one in North Chattanooga, which is especially advantageous in 
receiving cotton shipped by river, as the plant is almost on the 
river bank, thereby eliminating the switching charges. The other 
is at Alton Park and so connected with the trunk-line railroads 
that only minimum switching charges are effective. Both plants 
are operated by the Churchill Compresses, and Mr. Columbus 
Bierce is in charge at Chattanooga 

The United Hosiery Mills Corporation 
mately 100,000 additional square feet to its main plant in East 


s building approxi- 


Chattanooga, and also a large dyehouse at its plant at Bristol, 
Tenn., and about 60 new houses. 

The Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. has made two extensions 
to its plant recently, the aggregate cost being about $6000. 
The Southern Saddlery Co. reports its commercial business 
growing rapidly. This firm put up a four-story brick building 
$15,000, having lars 


orders 


for war purposes at a cost of about 
from the United States and foreign Governments. Now the firm 
is making only regular lines, occupying not only the original 
plant, but the addition built for war orders. Their output has 
doubled in the last five years. Recent additions to their products 
are auto fan belts and straps Phe capital has been increased 
from 825.000 to $100,000, 

Work has begun on the new $50,000 plant of the Success Por 
which claims that with its completion they will have 
The com 


trait Co., 
the largest portrait and molding concern in the world, 
pany now employs about 50 people, prineipally artists, and ex 
pects to have a total of about 100 in the new building. The 
products of this plant are portrait frames, sheet pictures, molding 
The company has recently purchased the Brewer 


and mirrors 


Art Co. of Shelbyville, Ind., and that business will be brought to 
Chattanooga about January 1 and consolidated with the Success 
Portrait Co. 

The Lipson-Ryan Manufacturing Co. has for several yea 
It is now engaged in 


s been 
well known as makers of caps and leggins. 
the manufacture of spats for men and women, children’s and 
misses’ jerseys. The plant, with addition of some machinery on 
account of the change. turns out 100 dozen spats a day, as wel] 
as a good volume of other items. About 60 employes are on the 
pay-roll, which is about twice the number used a few montlis ago, 
The capital has been increased from $50,000 to $100,000. The 
plant is still managed by Major Jack L. Ryan, well known in 
army circles on account of his long service. He is still activels 
engaged in military affairs, being in command of the lo bat- 
talion of the Tennessee National Guard. 

No definite announcement has been made, but it is understood 


that C. E, James is planning another addition to his h on 
Signal Mountain, the success of which has perhaps pass all 
expectations. It has only been a relatively short time si the 
hotel was increased from 100 to 250 rooms, and it enjoys a steady 


patronage because of its location 2000 feet above sea I 


The Standard Processing Co. has completed an additi for 


machine and storage, at a cost of S6000, Nine cottages ars ng 
constructed near the plant for employes, at a total cost of S20.000 
It is announced that next vear a further addition will be le 


to increas will t 


erected 
The Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce desires to get in 


production 10 per cent and more cottages 


with a hotel man, or company. who would be interested in « 
ing a hotel on Lookout Mountain. It is believed that mons in 


put up a suitable building, oa such a site and 


easily be raised t 
of such a character as the operator would desire. 


First Mississippi-Built Steel Vessel Launched. 


Jackson, Miss., November 1—[Special.]—The first steel sl to 
be launched from Mississippi ways slid into the water at P 
goula October 29, while upward of 15.000 people looked on, in- 
cluding 2500 workmen of the International Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, which built the vessel. She was christened the Torin d 
is of 6500 tons. 

Six more ships of the same size are on the ways of the « 
pany, in various stages of construction. and when these are off, 
keels will be laid at once for vessels of 10,000 tons. In fact, 
workmen are busy now on the first of these, which will be built 
where the Torino was constructed. 

Visitors at the launching included hundreds from Mobile a1 


New Orleans, in addition to other cities of the coast. 
Pascagoula’s war-born industry of shipbuilding appears to be 
on a firm and permanent basis. 


Rice Acreage Increasing in Southeast Missouri. 


Memphis, Tenn., October 31—[Special.]|—Success in growing 


rice in the alluvial section of Southeast Missouri will cause the 





planting of a much greater acreage to rice in the next few ye: 
Among those turning attention to this new Missouri crop is the 
Great Western Lumber Co.. which plans to have 1000 acres in 
Property is in the Poplar Bluff vicinity. 


George 


rice next year. 
Bentley, Jr., of near Poplar Bluff. had a tract of 500 acres in 
rice, the largest rice farm in Missouri, and his crop will yield 
The cost of 


60 bushels an acre, giving a crop value of $890,000. 


? + 


production, Mr. Bentley figures, is $20,000, giving him a profit of 
$70.000 on the 500 acres. Delta soil in th region, adaptable to 
rice production, has been producing big crops of all kinds of farn 
Typically bo 


products, such as corn, wheat, oats, alfalfa. ete 
tom land, it ranks as the richest in the nation 


We Cannot Answer. 


Dothan, Ala., October 27 
With reference to the itinerary of the King and Queen of Be 
sium, it seems strange that, coming to visit a country like ours, 
they should have confined their visit entirely to certain sections. 
that they had 
for one would 


and ignored entirely the South. It is not probable 
anything to do with arranging the itinerary, and I 
like to 
unecalled-for and gratuitous slight upon the Southern States. 


identify the party who handled this and conferred this 


Can you give any light on the subject? L. E. Morcan. 
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ba Typical of Many Letters Which Fill — Mail 


cess 








yeen Americanism. *‘Am I My Brother’s Keeper ?”’ 
1 in 


; Magnolia Petroleum Co Sardis, Miss., October 31 
anc 
Haldten, Okla., October 29. Please send me as mat ; 70 “Am I Mv Brother's Keen 

on ae i: ‘ nd me as 1 yas 2 srot 
well Ene nd check for $6.50 for renewal of my subscription. I want to use the it ~ » mos ‘a Y tions to M 
th The : - on Americanism in the copy of October 25 are worth Richard Edmonds He may not b snonrtnns wk f ha 

ie : — eaduten ‘ not | pre i ‘ 5 
= nore t the subscription price for an entire year. preached the best sermon I have seen in print in mw lif 
The Ho 1 will keep up this splendid work all reading. He has hit the nail on the head. Tha 9 

ir FRANK EDINGTON. advance for the fav Ww me to remain. Most cord 


* hk. G. MOoULer 
It Costs Us More Than the Subscription Price. 


ws Ww ‘alaws & Son. . . 
a - H. Calan di - oe ee Manufacturers Record’s Editorials on War Alone 
” wesdada, 4 ae etoper c.f. 








a Enclosed find check for $6.50. I keep thinking I can't afford Would Make About a Dozen Volumes of About 
to p s price for the periodical, but your sturdy Americanism 500 Pages Each. 
7 my y admiration. Your stand for fair play, for prohibition 
¢ and f¢ ean methods and standards deserves support Mayfield Building & Improvement Co 
Re W. L. CALAWAY El Paso, Tex., October 27 
*y Some day. when the it\ i \ w 
‘i In pamphiet form your I al ct t I ‘ var and 
“ A Quick Conversion. treaty. I will be glad to pay for a copy any reasonable sum. 1 
regard them the best written and published on the sub/‘eects that 
Belhaven, N, C., Oc tober 31. it was my pleasure to read. Check enclosed for $8.24 
Having my attention called to your paper by my son-in-law, J “<a 
M. Barr. Jr.. Terra Ceia, N. C.. I became a convert at once, and 


nly wish more in this section could read it. To mak: a start, 
ne l . “ For vi Pi 1 lit Meuse St | : : = ° 
I enclose my check for $4, for which plea nd the M FAC “I Am 100 Per Cent American” Button Suggested. 
rURERS Record to the writer at the above address for six months 
and for six months to my friend. Capt. J. D. Bullock, Leechville, Arkansas Brick & Tile Co 
Beaufort. N. C. H. R. Way. Little Roel \y Octobe My 


to I see in your issue of the 2 s t the A ta Cl 

, ” . of Comme e is produc yg t “ l s ! l 

We Would Welcome Every Paper in America Into catenin ‘tain 

a- the Task. I would suggest that 1 tal id 1 at 

d Phe Jeffrey Manufacturing Co.. the same time embody the “Atlant eaouu ‘ 
Columbus, Ohio, October 27 “I am 100 per cent Americar 

zs We simply want to take this opportunity to congratulate you This button should be furnished and distribute y the T 

" splendid stuff you are publishing. We always have been States Government and tl ovement made nat wid I} 

t, weribers, and would like to see the caliber of your work dupli effect at this time would be splendid li the RB 

t cated and multiplied on the pages of every responsible publication read and understand W. W. Dickrxson 


in America J. W. Jerrrey, Vice-President. 


7 How to Prevent ““That Lonesome Feeling.” ve O - 
John J. Moroney & Co When I reached the newsstar last Sat lav I was 
Chicago, Ill, November 1 ; R Ma R t 
Please enter ou ume and send us b for subscription for the fore I a 1 sing che f Sef : nths’ subse 
= MANUFACTURERS ReEcorp. The writer has been president of the and will appreciate } e last \ 
© Jackson Fire Brick Co. at Jackson. Tenn... who have been a sub If t ; , 
ber to the “World's Greatest Trade Paper.” I disposed of n a ies . ‘ M . 
n the fire-I " f months ago, but « Bere cht 
1 ] - thing. and l Ken g s ing I dis 
is the MANUFACTURERS Recorp. I want to get it agai p , - 
I w ss t ~ g Jounx J. Moroney ren e Vy ow ¢ 


Many Good Americans Need to Be Awakened. 


rhe I mis Machine Co 


. = Sining . ve ‘> ) 
MAN ACTURERS RECOR I : 

Let US USK ft vou have printed these in large quantities st that _ . ™ 

can be obtained for general circulation in different comn esse . 

ties We wish that the could be placed in the hands of ever; < 
live American citizen. We think that there are hundreds of good I now look forward to getting ding 
Americans who need to be brought te a realizing sense of the matt t conta at ~ I 
langer which now exists if they, with others of like kind, do not tl intry tha t - t 
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RAILROADS 


Railroad Projected Between Matamoras and Tampico 


Tampico, Mexico, October 26—T[ Special. ] According to advices 
received here from the City of Mexico, the Carranza Government 
has granted a concession to the Mexican Petroleum Railroad Co. 
for the construction of a railroad between Tampico and Mata- 
moras, a distance of about 325 miles. It is stated that the new 
company is composed of American, British and Mexican stock- 
holders. Among them are representatives of some of the large oil 
corporations which are operating in the Tampico region. The 
terms of the concession granted by the Government do not pro- 
vide for any subvention, but it is stipulated that materials which 
may enter into the construction of the railroad shall be imported 
duty free. 

The route of the proposed line closely follows the Gulf coast 
for the entire distance between Tampico and Tuxpam. The road 
will traverse a region that is at present remote from rail trans- 
portation facilities. It is a very sparsely settled region, although 
it is capable of being converted into the most productive agricul- 
tural part of Mexico. The region is watered by the Soto la Marina 
River, which is navigable for 50 miles from its mouth. It is stated 
that by dredging the bar at the mouth of that river and the build- 
ing of jetties there could be had one of the securest harbors for 
This river and proposed harbor 
Other smaller 


ocean-going vessels in all Mexico. 
are only about 150 miles south of the Rio Grande. 
streams traverse the region. The territory along the route of the 
proposed railroad is also believed to be underlaid with petroleum. 
Upon the 2,000.000-acre Rusias ranch, which is directly on the 
route of the road, are several large springs of liquid asphalt which 
have been bubbling for untold centuries. 

At the time the revolutionary period began, steps were well 
under way by the Mexican Government for the construction of a 
railroad between Tampico and Matamoras. It was to have been 
a part of the National Railways of Mexico. But for the internal 
disturbances of the country and the overthrow of the Diaz admin- 
istration the road would, it is thought, have been finished long 


ere this. tefore the Government took hold of the project. B. F. 
Yoakum of New York, who was at that time chairman of the 
executive committee of the Frisco Railroad, had under considera- 
tion the extending of the St. Louis. Brownsville & Mexico line 
down the Gulf coast from More than 
35 years ago the late Jay Gould started the construction of a 
railroad from Laredo on the Rio Grande to Tampico. He built 


trownsville to Tampico. 


about 100 miles of grade and then abandoned the project. This 
grade may be still traced through the chaparral-covered region 
that it penetrated. The road was to have been an extension of 
the International & Great Northern, which Mr. Gould had at 
that time just finished to Laredo. 

The construction of a direct line of railroad between Tampico 
and the Matamoras-Brownsville international gateway would, it 
is asserted, serve as a big relief to the transportation problem 
of the Gulf coast oil fields of Mexico. It would make possible 
the shipping to the United States of enormous quantities of 
petroleum by railroad, supplementing the heavy tonnage that is 
earried by tank steamers. The proposed line would shorten the 
rail distance between Tampico and the United States more than 
200 miles. 

In connection with this projected railroad the construction of 
a short line between Tampico and the City of Mexico may be 
undertaken by the same interests, it is stated. The building of 
this latter line was in progress when the revolutionary outbreak 
nearly 10 years ago put a stop to the work. About 50 miles of 
grade had been finished and some track laid. It was also to have 
been a part of the National Railways of Mexico. The line was 
to have been built to a connection with the old Hidalgo & North- 
eastern Railroad in the State of Hidalgo, thus obtaining a short 
all-rail reute between the capital and Matamoras via Tampico. 
The Hidalgo & Northeastern was constructed and owned origi- 
nally by Richard Honey, who for many years operated rich iron 
mines in the State of Hidalgo. The line became a part of the 
National Railways of Mexico systems. In building a railroad 
between Tampico and a connection with the Hidalgo & North- 
eastern the difficult engineering feat of mounting from sea level 
to the plateau, which has an altitude of about 7000 feet, all of 


this rise being made within a distance of about 30 miles, myst 
be surmounted. 
At the time the plans for building the Matamoras-¢ ty of 


ces of 


Mexico short line were adopted the wonderful oil reso 

the Gulf coast region were unknown. With the development of 
this industry the need of the long-proposed road has been greatly 
increased. As a matter of fact, the large foreign oil operators 
of this region have already added to the transportation facilities 
of the Gulf coast territory, particularly between Tampico and 
Tuxpam, from time to time during the last few years, until con- 
ditions so far as the movement of traffic is concerned are much 
better than formerly. One of the significant phases of the oil 
industry as it relates to the necessity for the construction of 
additional lines of railway is the rapid spread of development 
operations to the coast region situated to the south of the port 
of Tuxpam and extending almost to Vera Cruz. This activity is 
expected to cause the early construction of a railroad down the 
coast from Tuxpam to Vera Cruz, a distance of about 250 miles, 
via the route that is now tentatively proposed by men who have 
the project under consideration. 


Run-Down Condition on Parts of a Texas Line. 


A report from Austin says that the Texas Railroad Commission 
has made public a report of an inspection made by its chief engi 
neer, R. D. Parker, which substantiates the allegations of Presi 
dent J. M. Herbert of the St. Louis Southwestern Railw re- 
cently made, to the effect that sections of that road are insafe 
for normal operation because of inadequate inspection and repairs 
by the Federal Railroad Administration. 

At various points on the lines the report says that cuts wer 
not ditched, track needed drainage, right of way was badly grass- 
grown, ties were rotten, angle bars down, ties were skewed, joints 
churning and a general bad state of track, showing lack of main 
tenance and supervision. The condition of one line is described 
as deplorable, demanding immediate attention. Unsafe conditions 
were also noted on sundry other sections. The inspection by the 
chief engineer was made by motor car. but he stopped, it is stated, 
10S times and made examinations while walking along the tracks 


Houston to San Antonio. 


Capt. Ed. Kennedy. Foster Building. Houston, Tex. informs 
the MANUFACTURERS Recorp that the Houston, Richmond & San 
Antonio Traction Co.. which he has been promoting, is being taken 
over by Captain Lowe. also of that city, and several wealthy 
bankers and investors; that the capital will be raised to $5.000.,- 
The line is to be 
completed from Houston to San Antonio, Tex., 186 miles, as early 


OOM, and construction will begin by January. 


as possible. There are 75 miles graded ready for the rails. Cap 
tain Kennedy will act as purchasing agent: he will also be chair 
man of the advisory board. He also says that he has raised dur 
ing the last three years $1.000,000 in bonuses on this proposition 
He has long been active in railroad work in Texas. having been 
prominent in the construction of the Beaumont, Sour Lake ana 
Western Railway and other lines now in operation. 


Short Line to Be Completed. 


The Andalusia, Florida & Gulf Railway Co. has been orgar 
ized to take over the line of the Florida. Alabama & Gulf Rail 
way, 25!) miles long from Galiiver, Fla.. on the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. to Faleo, Ala., and to build an extension fron 
Faleo to Andalusia, Ala. 22 
plan now contemplated. an extension will be built from Galliver t 
Pensacola Bay, about 20 miles. J. I. Robbins of Falco is presi 
dent; J. F. MeGowin of Mobile, Ala., vice-president: B. M. Rob 
bins, treasurer; H. B. Foshee, secretary, both of Faleo, and A. H 
Leonard, general manager. 


miles. Afterwards, according to a 


Headquarters are at Falco. 


New Railroad Officers. 


D. G. Gray, recently appointed traffic manager of the Wester 
Maryland Railway. asumed the duties of his position November 1 


Leonard Sparrow has been appointed principal assistant engi 
neer of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, with headquarters at 
Wilmington. N. C. 

A dispatch from Jacksonville, Fla., announces the appointment 
of E, J. Triay to be receiver for the Jacksonville Traction (‘o. 
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TEXTILE 


Hamilton Carhartt Cotton Mills’ Additions. 


Ext ve building additions and new machinery have been de 
cided 1 for the Hamilton Carhartt Cotton Mills’ plants at 
Rock H and Carhartt, S. C. Outlining these extensions, the 


writes to the MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 


comypk 

“We plan to add 5000 spindles each to our Nos, 1 and 2 mills, 
at Rock Hill and Carhartt. The addition to No. 2 building will 
double our floor space. In adding 5000 spindles to No. 2 mill. we 
will er 30 to 35 additional cottages. We plan to increase the 
capa of No. 1 mill 5000 spindles; the only addition necessary 
to present building will be an extension of weave shed to ac 


commodate about 200 looms. The work at No. 2 mill will very 
probably be taken up at once. The work at No. 1 mill will b 
done gradually. We will proceed toward enlarging our dyehouse 
immediately and install such machinery as our present building 
will accommodate. Our ultimate aim is to operate 600 looms at 
No. 1 mill and 500 at No. 2 mill. N. G. Walker of Rock Hill is 


the architect.” 


Dery Corporation Buys Virginia Mill. 


Referring to reports of a new management for the Charlottes- 
ville (Va.) Silk Mills, that company writes to the MANUFACTUR 
ERS RECORD: 

‘The Charlottesville Silk Mills have been sold to D. G. Dery, 
Inc.. Allentown, Pa. This firm has a chain of 34 mills, and this 
is the first mill they have purchased south of the Mason-Dixon 
line. This mill has been in operation for the past five years and 
has been very successful in weaving crepe georgette. Negotia 
tions have been going on for over a year. This mill has been 
under the management of Joseph P. Ryan, who came here from 
Phillipsburg, N. J., five years ago.” : 


Contracts Awarded for Prince Mill. 


Contracts have been awarded for the buildings and machinery 
of the Prince Cotton Mills Co., Laurinburg, N. C., recently organ 
ized with $800,000 capital. The building will be of mill construc 
tion, concrete and brick, 460x150 feet. to be equipped with 12.500 
spindles and electric power drive. Machinery costing $600,000 
has been ordered, and the mill is to have a daily capacity of 10,000 
pounds of yarn. R. C. Biberstein of Charlotte is the engineer and 


architect. 


Cotton Fabric for Tire Interliners. 


Plans are maturing for the proposed Birmingham plant of the 
Ray Tire & Rubber Co. of Chicago. This will be a cotton mill 
for manufacturing and rubberizing cotton fabric for the Ray 
puncture-proof interliners for pneumatic tires, the daily capacity) 
of interliners to be 25,000. Building and machinery proposals are 
to be opened on February 1. Thomas Z. Tyler represents th 


company at Birmingham. 


Textile Mill Notes. 


Alden Knitting Mill, Meridian, Miss.. plans $20,000) impre 


(. F. Harry. Grover, N. C.. plans to establish a weaving mi 


for damask production 


Franklinton (N. CC.) Hlosiery Mill has been organized with 


S75.000 canital and S. F. Michener is president 


J. G. Scherf, Andalusia, Ala.. plans organizing a $25,000 com 
pany to build knitting mill Ile contemplates erecting a 
t 


oot building with 50x40-foot basement to be equipped with hosiery 


14x SO) 


equipment. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co.. Boston and Atlanta, are architects 
and engineers for the Columbus (Ga.) Manufacturing Co. addi 
tion. for which T. C. Thompson & Bros, of Charlotte and Bir 
mingham have contract, as recently announced This addition 
will be a main building annex, with space for 1000 looms, and th 


contract includes 50 to 100 dwellings for mill operatives 


For Spinning Cotton Thread. 


Plans for a cotton-thread mill at Batesville, Ark., 
Webber, secretary, who 


are outlined 
by the Chamber of Commerce, A. A 
writes to the MANUFACTURERS ReEcORD 

“Would like to get in touch with manufacturers of machinery 
for spinning thread from cotton. We have parties who want to 
invest around $20,000 and operate on a small scale to start with.” 


$1,500,000 Mill Corporation Planned. 


It is planned to organi $1.500.000 corporation for the 


pose of building a cotton mill at Abbevill Ss. ( the equipment 
of machinery to include 25.000 spindles and T50) lo for | 
ducing cloth Abbeville investors are interested with Jame I’ 
Grossett, pres lent of tl Williamston ¢S8. Cl) 1 . wii Ww 


probably be elected president of the new compat! 


Alabama Vote on $25,000,000 Bonds. 


Governor Kilby of Alabama has named February 16 as the 
issuance of bonds to the amount 


highways A campaign 


date for the State’s vote upon the 
of $25,000,000 for the construction of 
of education will be instituted at once to inform the voters as to 
the desirability of voting this bond issue 


To Pave Streets of Ranger, Tex., with Brick. 
November 1 Brick has been se 


lected as the material for paving 
has been awarded to the McKenzie 


Ranger, Tex., [ Special. ] 


SS blocks of streets of Ranger 
and the contract for the work 
Construction Co. of Texas, with principal office in San Antonio 


The contract calls for completing the work in 450 working days 
| 


It is understood that the paving brick will be furnished by the 
Thurber Brick Co. of Thurber, Tex The cost of the paving to 


the city will be $4.80 per yard, with no maintenance bond. The 
paving will be of three-inch vertical brick on a five-inch concrete 
base, with sand cushion. 

The total amount of the contract as let is $613,000. This is in 
excess of the former contract, which amounted to $454,000, made 
by the General Construction Co., which is now putting down 
six blocks in Ranger. The city recently voted bonds for the 
paving of 64 blocks in the city. 

The company which got the contract recently did $5,500,000 
worth of paving for the Government at its several canton 
l and crushed rock will 


ents 
Steam shovels for unloading cars of grave 
be brought in, together with all equipment necessary to do the 


work. 


$3,650,000 for Roads in Tarrant County, Texas. 


Fort Worth, Tex... October 31 Special.]——-The County Com 








missioners’ Court has appointed R, V. Glenn supervising engineer 
for the construction of more than 300 miles of roads in 
Tarrant county The county will have a total of to 
build reads, bridges and culverts. Of this sum the national Gov 
ernment provided $200,000 

The Federal aid must be used on three main highways. A total 


of $116,000 is provided to construct 5.8 1 es of concrete road on 


the Fort Worth-Dallas road: $60,000 for building hard-surface 
10-mile strip on the Camp Hicks road, and $24,000 for a 6.2-mile 
block on the Benbrook or Weatherfor road 

Bids for this work will be opened on Januar 1, 120. Glenn 
plans to get his « ites ls Is rea for contract 
ors eariy n Decembe Ile « pects t ns la cost I s t 
based on the mile as a unit of nstruct Contract will } 
re lired ft give ac i cures nt t I te In he 
r work ace j 

Glenn has been connected th t I wor 
f i iml f ve Ie ! ‘ t l 
n the IP ppir f he Gove ut He | be l 
I t Wi t three ‘ i issist t ( jit 1 ae I 
lero Ped engines the t l I 
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iv ar Y matters relating to the manufacture and sale of the Byers cranes 
i as well as for the formulation of plans for the sales campaign of 
e —s next year. 
” The illustration herewith shows one of the new Moc No. | 
A Revolving Portable Car Loader. 


One of the 


chines is the “Revolyator,” the 


most interesting and efficient of car-loading ma- 


use of which is shown in the aec- 
companying illustrations. 
railroads and the 


The great pressure of traffic upon the 
demand for the fullest 
has resulted in a general movement to obtain rapid and complete 
loading, quick dispatch and rapid unloading of all freight, 


consequent use of cars 
so that 
as little delay as possible for shipments of all kinds may be ac- 
complished. 

There are several other types of mechanical loaders or piling 
and tiering machines, which are also efficient time and labor sav- 
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PLACING FREIGHT ON THE 


MACHINE 


ing devices, but the distinguishing feature of this one is that its 


burden may be revolved into place without moving the machine 


on the floor. The general construction of all these machines, or 
portable elevators, as they are sometimes called, is quite similar, 
consisting of two uprights and an elevating platform, although 
this particular type has a revolving base which can swing on its 
own like a turntable. 
Bales, thrown on the 
platform, and without changing the position ef the machine it 


center of this it is known as a 


may be 


Because 


“Revolvator.” barrels or boxes 











7 

















PUTTING FREIGHT ON 


TOP OF 


PILE 

ean be swung around toward the pile, raised to the desired height, 
where the load can be easily shoved off on top of the pile. In 
most cases one man can do the work from placing the load on 
the platform, raising it by means of a hand crank, to sliding it off 
on the pile. and “tearing 
The machines are also made in motor-driven types. 
manufactured by the 


It is used equally well in unloading 


down” piles. 


They are Revolvator Company, sales 


agents for the New York Revolving Portable Elevator Co., 394 
Garfield avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
New Model Auto-Crane. 
At the second annual sales conference of the John F. Byers 
Machine Co., recently held at Ravenna, Ohio, where the works 


are situated, a demonstration was made of the new Model No. 1 
Auto-Crane, which put through evolutions for the 
benefit of the 30 sales representatives present from the company’s 
different branch offices. 


was various 


They had gathered for the discussion of 


cranes at work, 

















BYERS’ NEW AUTO CRANE AT WORK 


and those who attended 
it returned to their respective territories inspired with what they 
had and The size and power of the new crane are 
well indicated by the picture. 


The conference was highly successful. 


heard seen. 


Blue Ridge Mountain Highway Said to Be Assured. 
Asheville, N. C., October 30: Special. ]|—Penetrating the heart 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains, the Asheville-Murphy-Atlanta High- 
way, which has long been a dream « 
North 
fact, 





f good roads enthusiasts of 


Carolina and Georgia, will actually be an accomplished 


according to the news received here from R. Neel, State 


Highway Engineer for Georgia. Engineer Neel says that the 
entire road will be completed by 1921. 

Committees appointed at various times have worked on the 
proposition during the last few years, but until Federal aid was 
given to road building the plan could never be worked out. In 
North Carolina the plan will include the linking up of every 
county-seat in Western North Carolina. The plans already have 


been approved by the North Carolina State Highway Commission. 


In Georgia the road will pass through Dahlonega, Porter 
Springs and Blairville. Reaching Murphy. N. C., the road will 


follow the route, which has already been surveyed, coming to 
Asheville through Waynesville. Canton, Clyde and West Asheville. 


$1,000,000 Highway Project Proposals. 


Proposals have been invited until November 24 for constructing 
three sections of the New Orleans-[ammond Highway, for which 
$1,000,000 is available. These sections total about 48 miles, and 
the bids will be opened by the Highways Department of the State 


Board of Engineers at New Orleans 


1919, 
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FOREIGN NEEDS 
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Foodstuffs, Leather, Chemicals, Etc. 


G1 Corniert & Co., Via Ugo Bassi 48, Messina, Italy,—In ac 
cord vith your desire we beg to inform you we are agents for 
sever wlucts for Sicily and South Italy and we desire commercial 
relat vith the most reliable firms dealing in condensed milk, lard 
hides, leather, shoes, chemical products, leather bags, knives, sweat 


ers and socks. Correspondence in French suggested 


Steel and Machinery. 

UNIVERSAL TRADING Co., Habana, Cuba.—We would like to be put 
in touch with a first-class steel products manufacturer, able to give 
proper attention to export trade, and in such position to advan- 
tageously transact large orders. To such a manufacturer we would 
be able to send important orders. We are also ready to similarly 
work hand in hand with manufacturers of all kinds of machinery for 
sugar mills and railroads, and are open to hear from first-class con- 


cerns 


Machinery Tools, Etc. 

Ro Garay ¥ Cia, Calle Hienao, No, 18, bajo (Ensanche) Bilbao, 
Spain We are in the machine business. handling tools and acces 
gories in general. We desire business relations with firms handling 
all kinds of machinery, tools, et« including materials for shipbuild 
ing, blades for saws, transmission appliances, marine packing (rub 


ber and asbestos), pumps, forges and blacksmiths’ appliances, minin 


machinery, general machinery, et Correspondence in Spanish sug 
. eS : ! 


Dry Goods, Hosiery, Etc., Foods. 

B. Desussy, Park Avenue Hotel, New York.—I am the authorized 
agent of F. W. Vogel & Co., Rivadavia 1290, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, which house has ben established for a great many years, and 
does a very large import and export business. I am in New York, 
with the only purpose of forming connections with American mannv- 
facturers to represent them as sole selling agent in the Argentina 
and Uruguay Republics. The principal lines which F. W. Vogel & 
Company are doing business in are drygoods, dress material, hosiery, 
underwear, gloves, garters, suspenders and food 


American Leaf Tobacco. 

Levy Macrice, 16, Rue Rovigo, Algiers, Algeria.—I am most inter 
ested in the American tobacco leaf business. Before the war I rep 
resented in Algiers the firm of Meyer & Jacobson of Hamburg for the 
sale of American tobacco leaf. Mobilized during the past five years 
and having returned to my business several months ago, I am very 
anxious to obtain the direct representation of one or more exporting 
firms of tobacco leaves from your country I have written a great 
many letters to American manufacturers, but many of them remain 
unanswered. Correspondence in French suggested 
General Import and Export Business. 

THe HERMES ImMporT & Export TrapinG Co., 3, Hipoteezna Str., 
Warsaw, Poland.—We established our commercial house, and our 
chief business will lie in imports of all kinds of goods and raw 
materials from abroad for our own account, or for the account of 
our customers, also exports of local produce and raw materials. We 
likewise represent foreign manufacturers and commercial houses, 
and deliver goods to State offices and co-operative societies. Further 
more, we buy and sell on commission all kinds of wares. The import 
department of our business will be conducted under the direction of 
Mr. Dweyrin, partner in our firm and former managing director of 
the Northern Import & Trading Co., Sitao, in Petersburg, 

Sole Agencies Wanted. 

Gara & PINOL, 8. en C., Cortes 529, Barcelona, Spain—We desire 
to be placed in communication with firms that would grant us the 
exclusive agency for hardware, paints, oils, varnishes, electrical 
articles, electric-medico apparatus, construction material, building 
paper, household furniture, carpets, wardrobes, linoleums, drugs, 
chemical products, patent medicines, fine chemical products, toilet 





articles, pharmaceuticals, industrial chemicals and acids, dyes, ex 
tracts, alcohol, bottles, flasks, leather (dressed and undressed), belts, 
combs, Morocco leather, patent leather, enameled leather, fancy 
leathers, leather for harness, leather soles and shoe findings, raw 
cotton, sugar, materials for tanning, surgical instruments and acces- 
sories (for hospitals and clinics), purpurin, absorbent cotton, fancy 
gold and silver and plated ware ‘for bazars and barber shops), 
novelties for advertising purposes, pharmaceutical specialties, pressed 
buttons and rubber goods. Correspondence in Spanish suggested. 


Would Sell All Goods on Commission. 


Gr. CONTONICOLAOI Athens, Greece In my profession as com 


missary and business representative, I am interested in the sale of 
every kind of goods and products under the following conditions 
Exclusive agency for Greece of firms desiring to extend their com- 


mercial relations. Quotations to be made for delivery c. 1. f 


liraeus (Greece), payment, cash against documents through a bank 
at Athens Fer all transactions, I desire to get a commission, said 
commissions to be paid me at the end of each year rhe introduction 
and propaganda cust must be paid by the rms themselves 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 

Itis0os De A. Aparicio, Ronda Universidad, 12, Bare@lona, Spain 
We manufacture cotton cloth, having own dye department nd as we 
want to reform some machinery of that departmer we would like 
to connect With manufacturers who would send us proposals, designs 
or catalogues, stating conditions of shipmer payment, ete Machin 
ery we need Modern dyeing apparatus or hines, for cotton in 


or in grain, with daily production 





skeins or hanks and in raw 


nt direct colors, sulphurics and bleach 





of SOO kilos between the differ 
ers also machinery to finish the mentioned skeins We are buyers 


of aniline colors and dyes, and should be glad to hay 


prices 


Dry Goods, Cotton, Drugs, Chemicals, Etc. 


Gaya ¥ DIAz-Saa I Yazucla del Progreso, Las Palmas 
Spall We have endeavored to ge ! t with American manu 
tacturers and eXporters as 1 resent es f these islands (Canary 
Islands The commercial custo of is try is to buy only 
the very ne ssary articles I viii ! rrival of salesmen, from 
whom the importers ma heir sel ' is right 
Very few firms have honored is V l } t res ind 
through the 1 1 we ha hal , rs . compelled 
to decline for we are not hb rs Wi lesi represent houses 
that make a specialty of wooleus, silks, cotton, dr phar eutical 
products, chemicals, fertilizers and shoe k her Correspondence in 


Spanish suggested 


Opportunities in Belgium. 
AUGUSTE MARCHAL, Rue Destree 78, Marcinelle-Charleroi, Belgium 
Since establishing my business in 1898 I have always been anxious 
to introduce American articles in my country. Unfortunately, I have 


numerous 





never received any proposals worth submitting to i 
clients, located in all parts of Belgium. However, I am gladly will 


ing to r om more M st i el h industrial 


products of all kinds, 


Selgian industry, such as coal mines, stecl mills and other factories 


and is in constant relation with every large 


of which we have every kind. I am seriously interested in all kinds 
ot articles of products which have any value or merit whatever 
I would be pleased to receive offers italogs, circulars, samples if 
necessary, and also prices and terms Correspondence in French 


suggested 


Bottle Washing and Filling Machinery, Etc. 
YANNOPOULOS, CaASSanIs & C¢ Rue de Stamboul 14, Alexandria 
Egypt.—We want to receive as quickly as possible offers and details 
and a precise estimate for a complete installation of the most 


machine for washing and filling 15.000 to 20 


modern and perfecte: 
6OU bottles daily with pasteurization device The bottles are to be 


filled with 300 hectolitres, which are contained in barrels of different 
sizes. We would also like interested American firms to wire us 
their offers for the following goods 200) to 300 tons of malt, best 


quality for the manufacture of Dilsener beer: 15 to 20 tons Pilsener 


hops best quality Conditions Prices per ton (2240 Ibs.), deliv 


ery c. i. f. Alexandria, package free in double bags, payment by con 
firmed bankers, credit cash against documents, shipment next Septem 


ber Correspondence in French suggested 


Naval Stores, Foodstuffs, Chemicals. 

Nits Boinc, Siminariegatan 4, Goteborg, Sweder [ have up till 
now been engaged as manager by one of the leading importing firms 
of this city I know the chemical and the Jlonial products trade 
thoroughly, and am well acquainted with wholesalers in these two 
branches for the whole of Sweden, besides havingvery good connections 
in Finland. To better myself I have decided to start an ageney busi 
ness of my own, and have already obtained very good 


with some leading American firms and other foreign houses At 
present I want connections with some leading manufacturers eal 
American rosin and turpentine l, for which there is gre demand 
in this country ow [ have 1 interest r I substitute t 
only real products I hav Iso much interest in all kinds of food 


stuffs, such as cheese butter, ete i m inte 
especially heavy ones I do not intend to 
on my own account, but to handle 


The wholesalers of this country do not buy 





fering to buy direct from producers and 
agents, 
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EXPLANATORY 
The Manvracturers Recorp seeks to verify and obtain additional information regarding all enter 
prises reported in its Construction Department, by direct daily correspondence. Fu facts of news 
value are publisyed later from telegraph, mail and representatives’ reports We appreciate having our 
attention called to errors that may occur. 






DAILY BULLETIN 
The Daily Bulletin of the Manufacturers Record is published every business day in order to give the 
earliest possible news about new industrial, commercial. building, railroad and financial enterprises 
organized in the South and Southwest. It is invaluable to manufacturers, contractors, engineers and all 
others who want to get in touch at the earliest moment with new undertakings, or the enlargement of 
established enterprises. The subscription price is $20.00 per year. 


Airplane Plants, Stations, Ete. fex., Restiond—Bricks.—Tom Herren; ces 


plates brick and rock crushing plant 








a < Winston-Salen Airplanes Wins 
‘inthe beieites fe tanned « SER ONAS 3 Va., Norfolk—Brick and Tile.—Stone Glass 
S. Kuykendall, J es A. Gray. F. C. Page ‘te Brick & Tile Co. ineptd.: 8150,000; J. D 
e, Prest 7T.¢ 8 Sea 
Bridges, Culverts and Viaducts. pre sige cane Pigtail 
\la Decatur.—Limestone Morgan Bridge oF lreas (. H. and K. R. Forry. Newark 
Co. ineptd L. O. Stout; bridge across Tet ) )acres shale; mfre. 1004 bricks daily 
nessee River; $650,000 
W. Va., Mount Hope—Bricks.—Fayette Brick 
(ra Ilartwell Ilailey’s Bridge Co W I Co. organized N.S. Blake Mer brick plant 
ITaley 1Oor-£E steel ug over 5S mnah gaily output, 50% to 15,000 from clay and 
River at Ilailey's I \ Viel tons ha conte ited (See Machinery Want 
9U,.OW tO 9 ry ACCoe - proven - d—Brick M ery.) 
t im) te 4 I el 1) 
Ga Quitman Brooks County Commr 
concrete bridges; R. V. Laburn, Contr Coal Mines and Coke Ovens, 
nie Spennnee ae Se See Ky., Elkhorn ¢ Virginia-Elkhorn Coal 
Jury, John Marsh, I'rest., Crowley, La Jet Ci done 850.000: R. S. Johnson 
ferson Davis Parish Police Jury, K. M , 
Briggs, Jennings, La 0-ft, span conerete IN Fleming Kikhorn By-Product Coal 
bridge over Mermenton River See Machin Co install coal-mining equipment elect ric 
ery Wanted—Bridges.) ower 
Mil., Leonardt St ie s Coms IN \ Louis le Rail & River Coal Co 
Garrett Bldg., Baltimore double ft. spar neptd $10,000; W. A. Flamgar 
stee] ! e sl r pile bridg I Kv Marr beavn M Mi g Co 
St (rt ges Isl t nl ! St Mary's lans develo] gv | g g 
Cour Contra SM $10.0 Joseph Ix Middlesboro Fern Lake Fuel Co 
Shent ( tr.. Le \ I ly l eptd $15.000: IP. Nicholson 
in g bids | r . ( f leased ¢ ] 
M Jefferson Cit St Highway Board an . , 
pproved appropriation WM) Lewis mut K y Paintsville Wells-Elkhorn Coal Co 
bridge in Canton Spo 1 Wt Dist. of oO oO Moasouge? Ch Mer.: 3 tipples 
M o-( , . ” a ed with s sing sereens and picking 
tat Fairme M ¢ Machinery Co 
N. ¢ Greenvil l Co Comm? Co Fairi I \\V \ | er plant ) 
rev Pillsbo l lg mss Tar Riv | I boile ‘ 1iWM)-t ty 
bid I Lda l . 2 li lin Hil t bro & I comb Rope 
way E1 (sS Mael W i—] Z ( Cont S I Mo 
v0 , Ix \ 0 ('r Kno County Coal 
oO} Cl } ( ( ‘ r ( Je IN y ) l s: cont ct let 
bridges s Md.. Fros \ MacMa s & Sons 
Broadw ; vasl power? 
Canning and Packing Plants. ‘ Ur 
La \lexands R | Packing Co met ; " rs : 
Lox 1 ! ( \ i> 1 i’ 
(ie ly Ben I 1 s I s if) MeA r Consumers’ ¢ . & 
wking pl HN ft. 1 g; 15 epte $25,000; TI. BE. ¢ I i 
friger an | ! ‘ ’ I ~ » WV \ I W ster ¢ sino 
I WW-« Siti vo I ( or ‘ ‘ ’ W \ ‘ Oo} 
eh 1 1 ‘ ' 1 ’ roo iY 4 
S4 f { ( Ibs 
l od r outfit \ \ I’ r Co ( 
1: $120,000; T. E. S R. E. MeCal 
factur \ ) ; Macl ? CG] 
War racl gz I ) 
- ¢ ‘ gel yr Ceo. I Wi } \\ \ «) Davenpo ( Co 
o ) Or ‘ | I’ l SO OOO \ ] Preis I. S. Give 
moder juips wher is ; E. E. Jo ‘ o. XN. ¥ 
city 500 hogs, 50 w. % Clarksburg Te] bah Coal Co 
td $10,000; George M. Hoffherimer 
Clayworking Plants. W. Va. ( : Wanego WI Asl 
S. C.. Columbia—Shale Preducts.—-Rieh] Coal Co, ine 0,000; L. G. Br 
Shale Products Co. ineptd.; $75,000; A, T w. \ Fairmont Winfield Coal Co 
Blatchford, Deems Haltiwanger eptd $25,000 r. W. Powells 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


W Va Herndon Pinnacle- Pox 
Development Co Thos. N Mordus 


rreas., 970 People’s Gas Bldg. ¢ 
leased 1625 acres: develop: construct 
plant and town (Previously noted o 


under Charleston.) 


W. Va., Mabie Randolph Colliery 
ted S50.000 Phil Williams 


nberton Pemberton Fu 





rebuild mining and pumping plants: r 


a Philippi.—Wayne Steam Co 
ineptd.; $75,000; G. W. Newcomer, Co 


W. Va.. Tams Morris Smokeless ¢ 
eptd.; S200,000 W P. Tams, Jr 
l ( H. ©. Davis 


W. Va., Vaughan Concord Coal Co 
Kanawha National Bank Bldg., Charl 
W. Va organized: $100,000: Geo. F. B 
l’rest Herbert Hannigan, Treas.-Mgr 
velop 375 acres; daily output 200 tons 
lv noted ineptd. under Nicholas and 


Counties.) 


Cotton Compresses and Gins. 


\r Monette.—Craighead County Con 
Itrainage Dist. No. 1 5 canals: earth 
structior $30 I’ e & I rley, I 
( l Ar W l Crumpecker ( 





Ark ld.—Greene County Cor 
Johnson Creek Drainage Dist. No. 2. H 
Donaldson, Seey drainage svstem: 236.5 


ds. earth exeavation, enlarging and exté 


and new ditches; 277,000 cu. yds. eartl 
envation, muck ditch : 942.590 en. yds, eart} 


i tion, protection levees: bids until N 





ler & Sons, Eners., Bertig © 
Bldg See Machinery Wanted—Drainage 
‘ Parag ld Gree 1 Craig 
( I) [ist No a) il l 
> a ig s m ( 
‘ " ad hes 1f " " vds 
! lever ( 1 vwds 
747,000 cu Is. 1 
! s 1 Nov W. Rh. Heagler & S 
! 2 3 ge tf lig Sy M 
W Drainage Sy 
| \ \ ? ] } { 
‘ ] I) ge TD ( -_ © 
0) Previo ote oO vote 
i \\ 
! S ~ ! } 
l 
s M 
. > ie IIe . 
Electric Plants. 
S ri ( \ gy , 
bond issue Addr I M 
‘ I I ( Il R Met M 
t ! lich pl t ls 1 No 
. @ Met ( Arch Engr... Atla ) 
La 1 ed (S« Machinery Wants I 
light Plant 
] Kapl ‘ I hy El r.M 
! t ! rov ‘ s oil 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 


Co 
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pumping chinery; alternator; switch Ga Atlanta—Lock Spikes.—Railway Lock Ky., Winchester Progressive Oil Royalty 
poard house building bids until Spike Co. organized; $300,000; J. 1 Pickard & Stock Co. ineptd £100,000 W Ix vik 
Noy. 2 vier A. Kramer, Conslt. Engr., Prest H. E. Harris, V.-P R. R. Lanha Clure, F. M. Costingan, N. C. Day 
Magi liss (See Machinery Wanted Secy.-Treas (Lately noted ineptd l 3 p Ih I ( j ‘ t 
Ele ipment.) Ky.., Harlan—Rail Clamp, ete.—Bows Mfg & Re xe ‘ ‘ ‘ Mx 
Md re Park Commrs J. Cook Co.. Melvin I. Bowen, Prest.-Mgr 60x11 | f pr. 
Hy , I Prest appropriated; lighting fireproof building: install eleectric-driven lathe ry: daily | " s ! 
Hy for M drive, $12,000 light improve punch, drill saw riveting hammer fre s: I ‘ ( I 
sit oll Park, $3000; light improve mine tie and rail clamp ( Cl al I ely noted at Cedar 
I id Hill Park, 55000 Ky Louisville Repair Shop Unio M . I 
' Mis g ( thage Lig & Ice ¢ chine Co increased from $15,000 to 830,000 ) I ! ! I Oi Pr ‘ 
0 > &, oe Latoni Pulley Dunbar-Wood Eng Ir. R , Paul J 
ng Mis x Fork City, J. B. Sinai, neering Co., Arthur J. C. Wood, Pre Wil 0. 8 
Mayo i zl ind water plants; pow liam B. Dunbar, V.-P.-Ge1 Mer d Chief kl ) v Ml vil « 
ng eil engu pumping I ] g both of Covingto IK er j | \ tr W ] hl 
’ rs: switehboards: bids un nd shops mfre int dy \ oO n I ( & 
1 Ne Navier A. Kramer, Conslt. Eng O-aere i Ca . Rn wy ( \\ 4 Mehr ‘ \ 
Mag liss. (See Machinery Wanted Md., Baltim lra Syst J 1. W. Met 
mi } equi ent.) Amer \utomatie Tr n (or ( 1 1 1 Ref S 
, M Lexington Electrie CC American Bldg wr: ed Cal oi ¢ \\ , . 
s transmission cable across Mis- Ww. Hendrick, Prest.-Engr., Bal I 000,000: W. C. M I \ ! 
v0 d to Richmond ; $50,090 J. Shepard, V.-P., New York lires : D. W Meg \ 
° oO llobart.—City : eleetrielight plant clude John B. Ramsay, Morris Wh J on | 
~ | 000 bonds recommended: V. V Rowland Thomas and others Bal M . Oo 
“0 Long ‘ 1300 Coleord Bld Oklahoma M. Elk and others of New York; pl Lo Pex 1 Ke 
R ( Supersedes recent iter infre, automatic train-control syste pr H.M.S Ener | | 
Okla.. Miami.—Miami Traction Co., B. B. in& collisions and other accidents. (Latel a \ i . 
02 Tat rest rebuild e000 to $100,000 noted chartered 
) bur 1 power pl Mo Kansas ¢ = 1 Cul | i I I oO ‘ 
Ok ronkawa.—City; electric-light im Grader Mfg. ¢ Mi I \ M I. 4 N 
prove <: yoted $15,000 bonds; Johnson Pl#nt _ uilding ; $ . I. R. Ust 
& B 1 Consit. Engrs., Firestone Bldg. ™!™ steel culverts rex El Vas i ‘ e 0 ‘ 
Kans City, Mo Mo., St. Louis—Tools.—W Mil eM 
S. C.. Ehrhardt.—City : ele light plar chine Co eptd 9100, Hugh Wh i S 1 J l ‘ 
iy rr ing Ing National Bank Webster Groves Angeles. Cal P . 
of S er Bldg., Sumrte 4 N. C., Tarboro—Harrow Eclipse Harro Dp Won ‘ , \ 
‘ ‘ ente 1 ”) : 
s Tes Brady City electric-light plant con Mfg ‘ : " ptd 00,00" M ‘ M I I WW r 1 o ( 
tract le Address The Mayor Pres l I rhomas, V.-I M. S. Brow 1 . , P 
S Secy rreas 
I Kilee City Light & Power Co.: re reat J Kis I I 
build 00 burned plant Okla MeAlester Radiators MeAlester I VI ( M D. I 
\ S Pool 1 : . aon Roofing ¢ ( ( Cook, Proj >. A ; - ‘ ” AI a 
' : Clo ory fre ite ! rs ] 
. sa ieeieiatiieed stadia 1p l f I mfr i I le rad i—W lt ge \ } 
S uy ery Wanted—El ri Pla - =. ¢ Col ! \ Ta ~ W \ I 1 ( it o ( 
lack ¢ i prtd ¢ wt Wi ae 0. I l 
O out i]t. oo on — I Hum I i 
Fertilizer Factories. ile inci a ea - 
res ‘ I I ‘ g. 4 ‘ : ‘ 
Miss Gulfport h EF. Johnsor Fertilizet Southeastert Fart Impl s 4 ”" . 
( se from $10,000 to $50,004 o 4 Il ] > a SS) 
_ < Chesnet Ches e Fer er ¢ or 7 Houstor | 1 ‘ \ , ‘ , , 
g g1i) 4 \ i h Pres 3 Engine ng & S ply ¢ | \ | ( W \ I 
I M both Sy burg, S. ¢ p en} es Yor M ( \ Me | , 
capac yl h ns 3 1 P ] ng ‘ =} < LL j 
\ | ler sburg Cher ste a «& Is « (My) 
( Co. organized ; merge Lewi Paci Ww. \ New ( ‘ | \ i 
g ¢ d Det s Fish O & G » Co Mrz. ¢ ; , I: . ‘ 
( ( l S300,000 1. BB. G l Re | 7 . ~ , ] ( ‘ ‘ 
\ M \ Secy ‘ 
W I. Woo er, § rr on et Mek | . 
VW l \ ( 
. . “rr. . . in -_ . ‘ | 
Flour, Feed and Meal Milis. Gas and Oil Enterprises. ; 
n) Ad Ad Flour & Feed Co. i ) lin ri! n , on & , : . eon ah : 
s°70.000: L. EL Ps . , GOX 3 
‘ ‘ ( I \ Mill ¢ M l I i i l 
1 fro SYO.000 to SOO 00K 
\ ! \ ‘ 
0 I Oklaho1 FI Mills ‘e 
‘ mill . , ‘ ( ( 
l be We ] ] ‘ ] G Co gals VW i—] } ] 
rned D.OO0 « Ky Cov g ‘ Mo ‘ ( 
\ I ) I Milling Co ‘ Oil J e Co G.p | I > \ 
1s I I ld 50-bI M Sts. ¢ I Ml « 
I 1g le I flour f gr ae ~ \ | & 
\ 10 M l ] ‘ ' ‘ ‘4 
) ‘ 
Foundry and Machine Plants. n 
\r r s—Revolving = \\ I! . 
~ tes Cu \] \\ | , 
s Sy Co. W.. 8 Pres , 
( rl ( I is Ne \ 
1 pl s 
hy | ‘) { ‘ ( - ‘ 
( \tlanta— Power Dt > Hydro-Electric Plants. 
I It Co Ii lel] r dvises 
M ers Record:  ¢ dering estab Ky., Lexington.—Anglo-S Oil ¢ I tT 
| ! nt of in Son ] lor x J. I. Pigg \. I ! . 
will influe ih m on ns IN\ Riel id I a ( \ 
considered logical loc oO for plat £35 000 i S St } ( 
In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of al f t Manufa s Re i 
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transmission line, Lebanon to 


power from Murfreesboro substation of Ten 
nessee VPower Co. at probably 44,000 volts 
(Supersedes recent item.) 

Va., Riverton.—Shenandoah Valley Milling 
Co.; 16006 H. TP, hydro-electric plant on Shet 
andoah River concrete dan head works 
canal, forebay and power-house: invites bids: 


Alfred M. Quic Conslt. Eng 
Blidg., Baltimore, Md. (See Machinery Wante1 


Ilydro-Electrie Construction 


Ice and Cold-Storage Plants. 


Ga., Lagrange.—Citizens’ Ice Plant, Morgan 
St 160x55-ft. building with 110x55-ft. base 
ment install 40-ton ice plant: Pike Bros. su 


pervising work (Previously noted to erect 


Ky., Jackson._Jackson Ice Co.; plant ad 
ditions; double capacity 


La., New Orleans.—Gardeners & Shippers’ Ics 


Murfreesboro : 


Equitable 


Mfg. Co., Valentine Zimmer, Prest., 5 Dau 
phine St lately noted to erect addition: S5x 
§-ft. mill-construction building 

Dec. 10; install ice equipment 


pumps, air blower: 600 ice « 
ity, 60 tons: IF. Weber, Archt 
(See Machinery Wanted—Compr 


Belt ; Ice Equipment 


Miss.,. Biloxi.—Gulf lee Co. inepte $30,004 
1 2 Watts 

Miss., Carthage Carthage Light & Iee Co 
ineptd S30) eM 2 Jordar 

Mo St. Louis Polar Wave I & Fuel 
Co., I. C. Muckert storage and ice mfg 
plant; 120x264-ft. site; other plants contem 
plated 

p. < Asheville Asheville Ice Co a ww 
Faulkner Met will net erect plant addi 
tion Lately noted construction an error 
N. C., Beaufort feaufort Ice Co. ; 20-ton icé 


machine ; contemplated 
Okla Enid 


Crumpacker 


Enid lee & 
Prest.; plant 


Fuel Co N. E 
additions ; $5000; 
construction by owner: $40,000 ice mfg 


equip 


ment; purchased ; contemplates daily capacity 


12) tons (Lately noted to construct.) 

Okla., 
Schonwald, 
lately 
stall 50-ton ice 
Wanted—Ice 

Tex., El Paso.—E] 
Co., J. C. Peyton, 
Sts.: $40,000 


Tonkawa.—Tonkawa Ice Co., M. 
Propr.; ice plant; 
noted; building; in 
(See 


and 
78x 108S-ft 


creamery 
has 
machine 
Plant.) 


Machinery 


Paso Ice & 
Prest., 


Refrigerator 
Ochoa and Mills 
additional 3-story 40x80 
ft. on top present 
present 


unit 
structure; double capacity; 
machinery sufficient for 1,000,000 cu 
ft. storage capacity 

W. Va., MceMechen.—MecMechen Ice Co. or 
Wilson, Mgr. and Const. 
Ave., Moundsville, W. Va 
fireproof building; bids 
output 50 (Supersedes 


ganized; C. H 

Engr., 32 Walnut 
100x75x18-ft. 
daily 
item.) 


open; 


tons recent 


Irrigation Systems. 

-Buddy Hinze; irrigation 
rice plant on 400-acre farm to water farm and 
neighboring farms; crude-oil 


La., Mermenton. 
engine 


Land Developments. 
Fla West 


Palm Beach.—City ; park; voted 

$35,000 bonds Address The Mayor 
Md., Baltimore.—-Park Commrs., J. Cook 
man Boyd, Prest ppropriated comple 
tion of Mt. Vernon Square changes, $35,000 
park system extension from North Ave. and 
llth St. to Franklin Rd., 860,000; playground 
in Northwest Baltimore, $100,000; Ann St 
playground, $80,000; purchase Quaker burial 


ground, Fayette and Aisquith Sts., for park 
and playground, 350,000; floating island and 
bandstand, Druid Lake, $34,000; reduce Pim 
lico Circle, S7000 improve VDPimlico entrance 


In writing to parties menticned in this 





Gepartment, it will be of 


to Druid Hill Park, connect drives, $3000; 
Easterwood Park improvements, $5000. 
Md., Rockdale Fernceliff Orchard Co 
ineptd R. MeHill Palmer 
N. ¢ Asheville.—Fred L. Sale, Geo. Evans 
acres on Gooches’ peak; $59,000 improve 


ments: apple trees on 100 acres; residential 


park 
N ( 


acres for 


Raleigh 


residential 


Allen iros 


district; E. S. Draper, 


Landseape Archt., Charlotte, N. ¢ and New 
York, wires Manufacturers Record Allen 
Bros. will develop Williams tract north of 
city; C. L. Mann, Engr., engaged in charge 





of construction, West Raleigh, N. C.: im 


provements to inelude electric lighting in 


stallation, water-works, sewer system and 
paved highways 
Va. Riehmond.—Stonewall Courts Corp., 
Va. Ry & Power Bldg. (lately noted 
chartered, 25,000), organized; Thos. Gresham, 
rest Edgar Allen, Jr Gen. Mer 17.74 
res $50,000 improvements: roads, electric 
lights, stre¢ railw telephones, water, ete. : 
Wise Grani ( Engr (See Machinery 
Wanted—Seweragt Piping: Road Building.) 
Ss. Orat l Orange Park Develop 
ent Co, ineptd $30,000: HT. C. Wannamaker 


Lumber Manufacturing. 


Ala Puscaloosa 
ptd.; 3 m: B. 


Oates-Krebs Lumber Co 


Oates 


Ark., Hollywood.—S. T 
Ark.:; sawmill 


Marlar, Prescott, 


daily capacity 20,000 ft.; later 


contemplates planer and shingle mill 


hdge 
plant capacity (L 


Fla., Groveland Dowling Lumber Co 


itely noted to 


ieres timber land.) 





Fla Manatee 
ar Milwaukee 


Timber 
Engr., 


Mills & 
Wis A. K. Webb, 


Schroeder 


Manatee: $500,000: daily capacity 60,000 ft 
lumber; 206x48-ft mill proper 370xX100-ft 
planing mill, erate factery and dressed lum 
ber shed with capacity 755,000 ft. board meas 
ure: SOx60-ft. machine and blacksmith shop: 
80x30-ft. engine and car-repair shop; 75x40-ft 
boiler-house ; 75x20-ft. fuelhouse; 140x4 and 
140x72-ft. timber dock with sizer between 
104x21-ft. drykiln; 70x60-ft. cooling shed; 100x 
7>-ft. dry sorter-rooms with cut-off saw and 
-saw edger: loading platform: 6 standard 


gauge tracks with capacity 7,000,000 ft. board 


measure ; dimension yards with capacity 


1,000) ft tramways, electric locomotives: 


750,000 ft. lumber and timber for plant con 
struction ; install small mill to cut this mate 
rial: develop 113,00 acres timber in Braden 
River district 


Ky., Maysville-—Maysville Lumber Co.; in 
ereased from $5000 to $15,000. 

La., Lake Chark 
Beaumont, Tex 
$34.000 : 


Moore & Co., 
land for 
suwmill equip 


Green, 
purchased timber 
will cut; purchased 
ment 

La., Shreveport 


Sharp, 


Sharp Lumber Co. ineptd 


$30,000; G. K l’rest 
Md.. Curtis Bay 
Jas. E. Long, Mgr 
timore, and Seattle 
mill, drykiln 
equipment, 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
110% Lexington Bldg., Bal 
Wash plans for 
stacker, shed, 


has 


planing cooling 


handling storage facilities, ete 


°5-acre waterfront site; 6 fireproof timber 
sheds, 5 to be 900x76 and 1 (finishing) to be 
90x30 ft 5 traveling electric cranes; 480-ft. 
sorting shed, receiving lumber on live rolls; 

ft. open lumber pier; 500x156-ft. covered 





I with ship 
channel by two 100-ft. wide by 30-ft. deep chan 
dividing at piers to 100-ft 


(Supersedes previous 


ro «6©pler; 6 plers connect main 


berths on each 
under Mis 


nels 
side items 
cellaneous Construction.) 

Miss., Dlue Mountais I L 


planing mill 


bradford 


advantage to all concerned 


develop 200 


if the Manufacturers Record 


Miss., Blue Mountain. Napoleon Hard- 
wick, Corinth, Miss.; 3 sawmills; purchaseg 
timber tract. (Previously noted ntem- 
plated.) 

Miss., Tishomingo County.—Corint! ind & 
rimber Co., Corinth, Miss purch 23,80 
acres virgin short-leaf pine timber nd in 
Tishomingo County, Miss., and Franklin 








County, Ala will cut timber and land 
n groups of 2000 and more acres 

nN. 4 Fayetteville—Jackson Brothers Co, 
Salisbury, Md wires Manu‘acturers ord 

Oo plant; 250x240-ft. mill and b ctory 

building LOOxX10)-ft power plant lding 
mfre. lumber and boxes; daily outpu mber 
3 ft 

N, ¢ Reidsville John B. Rogers mber 
Co org $50,000: John B gers, 
Prest.-Mgr has building; insta ood 
working machinery; log sawmill 

Okla., VPawhuska Pawhuska Lu Co 
ineptd $20,000; John A. Wimberly 

rex.. Longview 4. E. Morgan In r Ce 
ineptd $50,000: A. FE. Morgan 

Va Farmville.—Giles Lumber Co td 
7 I L. Arthur, Prest 


Metal-Working Plants. 





G Atlhanta—Rims and W heels liver 
tim Co., 923 Empire Blidg., V. G rilis 
Mer 160x90-ft. fireproof building 000; 
1S nd CC, R. Collins, Contrs.; inst $50 
000 stamping and rolling machinery pur- 
chased (Previously noted ineptd der 
Woodworking Plants, capital $1,000,0( 

Mining. 

Arl Little Rock—Bauvite, ete.—l' eum 
Rauxite Mining & Mfg. Co. ineptd.; $11,000; 
Charles S. Smith, Prest.-Treas Artl W. 


Conover, V.-P William L. Jones, Sec; 
Fla.. Ellenten—Fullers Earth.—Crown Oil & 
Refining Co Houston, Tex fullers irth 


plant on Upper Manatee River; monthly 


ipacity 100 tons 

Ga Lumpkin—Fuller’s Earth Lumpkin 
Mining Co. organized; D. W. Bailey, Prest.; 
Rn. M. Burt, Secey.-Treas both Hastings, 
Fla.; $100,000 fireproof building: install boil- 
ers, grinders, bolters, sacking machinery, 
steam shovel, conveyors, pumps; daily out- 
put 100 tons. (See Machinery Wanted—Min- 


ing Equipment.) 

Md., Deerfield — Greenstone. — Greenstone 
Products Co., 112 First National Bank Bldg., 
Roanoke, Va.; quarry and crush greenstone 
for roofing. 


Miss.,. Kemp's Bend—Gravel.—Kemp’s Bend 
Gravel Co. will organize; MeChord & Hard 
ing New York and Chicago, interested; 
Frel L. Hartogan, Engr., Cairo, Ill install 


$300,000 plant, including barge with daily capa- 


1 


city 5000 ecu. yds., floating derrick, 10 barges, 
towboat, et equipment to inelude tipple 
hoist, storage bins, et« (MeChord & Hard 
ing lately noted to develop gravel beds, 
planning installation 3300.000 plant, et 

Okla., Oklahoma City—Rock Asphalt.—-Na- 
tional Rock Asphalt Co. ineptd $100,000; 
W. E. Emick, C. W. Gould; both Lawrence, 


Kan 


Miscellaneous Construction. 
Ala.. Mobile—Dredging 
& Shipbuilding Co.; 
Ollinger & Perry 
Ala Mobile 
Arlington 
Contr., New 


Alabama Dry Dock 
channel; 27 ft.; 


Dredging Co., Contr 


dredge 


locks ( 
docks 


l’acifie Co 


Ala Montgomery—Swimming Pool.—Nor 
i & Miller oxS6-ft. conere pool 3 to 
ft. deep: stear heat °5 dressing ro s 


is mentioned. 





Nov 


\ 


Fl 
fand 


Ro 
Em 
bids 
Engr 
Md 
Parl 
360,00" 
Hill 


Impr 
Boar 
and 

plans 


ery V 


1-stor 
with 
combi 
wood 
Ky., 
News 
Cary 
Ky 


mont 


to $50 

La., 
syster 
Mayo: 

Md 
Engir 
ganiz 

Md., 
Dryer 
frame 


919. 


—— 


Hard- 
hase@ 


ntem- 


ind & 
23,800 
nd in 
nklin 
land 


ver 
rilis 
000: 


S50,- 


der 


il & 
irth 
thly 


pkin 
est.; 
ings, 
boil- 

ery, 
out- 
Min- 


stone 
sIdg., 
stone 


fend 
[ard 
sted ; 
stall 
ipa 
ipple 
lard 
beds, 


Na- 


000; 


nce, 


Doek 
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See 

Fl sacola Docks.—City ; 80x240-ft 
land s; Charles Villar, Contr 

Fl st Palm Beach—Canal.—City vot 
ed $ ds; canal terminal Address The 
Ma 

I Sew Orleans—Lever Stat Engrs 
Root New Orleans Court Bldg. ; Moraney 
Er Levee contents 150,000 en yds 
bids Nov. 3; Frank M. Kerr, Chief State 
Eng! 

Md saltimore Swimming Pools, ete.— 
Par! mrs., J. Cookman soyd, Prest 





$60, 00" $30,000 swimming pool at Druid 
Hil enlarge pool at Gwynn’'s Falls 
Par S008 equipment for pools, $20,000 

(Li oted.) 

Te Ennis Levees Ellis County Leve 
Impr ment Dist. No. 2; E. Raphael, Chrmn 
Board Supvrs drainage system; additiona! 
and iiring levees; bids until Nov. 27; 


file office John Sharp (See Machin 


ery W ited—Levee Construction.) 


Miscellaneous Enterprises. 


A Decutur—Transportation—M. A. Codd 
Boat ¢ ineptd. ; $10,000; M. A. Codd. 

Al liuntsville—Abattoir.—City abattoir 
votes Nov, 20 on $20,000 bonds Address The 


Ma 


Al Monroeville Publishing Current 
Events Publishing Co. ineptd.; $3500; W. A 
Levett 

Al Selma—Stockyards.—Chamber of Com 
merce Com., Isidore Keyser, Chrmn $100,000 
stockyards; contemplated 

Fla., Hastings—Fire Apparatus.—City: paid 
fire dept.; bond issue ; contemplated. Address 


The Mayor. 





Fl Daytona Mineral Wat Nelson 
Mounts Ine., chartered : $5 x Nelson 
Mounts, TPrest 


Fl Jacksonville—Construction Suwanee 


Construction Co, ineptd 10.000: TD). ¢ Daw 
kins, rest. 

Fla.. Jacksonville Dairy. «- Purity Milk 
Co. ineptd $100,000; Bernard Thyson, Prest 
G. B. Certuin, Secy.-Treas 


Ga., Americus—Publishing rimes-Reeorder ; 


l-story 40x130-f¢. brick and concrete building 
with 18-ft. concrete court Dx25-ft. addition ; 
combined floor space 6450 sq. ft.; T. F. Lock 
wood, Archt., Columbus, Ga 

Ky., Calhoun—Publishing.—McLean County 


News Publishing Co. ineptd $3000; G. H. 
Cary 

Ky Fort Thomas—Spring Water.—Alta 
mont Spring Water Co ineptd. ; $100,000 I 
J. Crawford 

Ky., Louisville—Printing—Falls City Tin 


Tag & Lithograph Co.; increased from $25,%) 


to $50,000 
alarm 
The 


La., Bogalusa—Fire Alarm.—City; fire 
system ; $15,000 bonds Address 
Mayor 

Md 
Engineering 
ganized ; 

Md., Baltimors 
Dryer Co., 


voted 

Baltimore Engineering Seaboard 
Co., 110 E 
$50,000: HI. L 


Lexington St., or 
Claphan, Prest.-Mgr 
Central 


Sts 1-story 


Universal 
Weaver 
boiler-r 


Contr 


Dryer 
Carrol and 
frame and iren dryer and 
#% ft. 8 in.; L. H. Weller, 


Md.. Baltimore—Steamship Line Baltimore 
& Jamaica Trading Co., Chamber of Com 
merce Bld., ineptd.; $250,000; Ernest L. Din 
ning 


Mo.. St Stock Yards St. Joseph 


Jose ph 


Stock Yards Co $20,000 immunization plant; 
l-story concrete and frame building; hold- 
ing, temperaturing, collecting and drying 


and 


time; S. F 


drip rooms; 


Chief 


vaccinating 


m Ds; 
7000 


spray 


hogs at one Kosters, 


Engr.: Lehr Construction Co., Contr 


In writing to parties mentioned 


in this department, 


Raleigh g 


Contractin North Sta 


ion Co. inet 


Okla., Okmulgee Publishing America 
Publishing Co. ineptd $50,000 Ernest M¢ 
Daniel 


Okla.. Tulsa Electrical Supplies Ww. 


Youse Electric & Supply Co. ineptd $25,000 
W. H. Youse 

S. C.. Kingstree—Laundry Kingstree Ste 
Laundry ineptd $15,00 A. C. Hinds 

Ss. ¢ Kingstree—Laundry A. ©, Ilinds and 
W Il Carr; organize $15.0 company 
steal laundry 

se Kingstree Builders Supplies 
Builders’ Supply Co. ineptd $ 0: J \ 
Bagnal, Prest 

— << Union Live Stock Sardis Farms 
Tie organized 850,000 yr. J Parhat 
res Box 268: 85000 barns and hog house 
construction by owner; succeeds established 
stock f I breed principally Duroc Jerse 
hogs 

Tent Huntsville Abattoir Cit b 
toir vote Nov 240 on $25,000 bonds Ad 
ress The Mayor 

Peni Knoxville—Construction.—Flenniken 
Construction Co ineptd Sot) John W 
Flenniken 

Tex Eastland—Rock Crushing.—Tom Har 
rell; rock-crushing and brick plant; conten 
plated 

Tex., San Antonio—Incinerator.—City ud 


ditional 


Salado 


units to municipal incinerator on 
Creek ; $51,000; Hans Helland, Engr 

Apiaries \ J Root 
Dovden i I 


Tex San Antonio 


Co ineptd SSO 000 \ J 


\olimon, J. H, Theis 


Tex., Sherman—Marble Works.—M. A. I 
715 & Lamar St fireproof building of 

nd stueco; equip for working rble 

Va Norfolk—Hardware Buyt Clarke « 
Ee t ©. Il. 1 

Roland Ea Sees 

Va.. Orkney Springs Mineral 8] gs 
Orkney Mineral Springs ineptd $ ( 
A. A. Moss, rest Newport News. \ I \ 
Long, Secy Harrisonburg, Va 

W. Va., Bunker Hill—Transportation rri 
State Motor Transport Co. ineptd $25,000 


J. Fred Laise 

. Wh. 
Krebs ineptd. ; $ 
W. Va., Charleston — Laundry ; a a 
Laundry Co, ineptd 350,000): W. G. Mati 


Charleston—Engineering.—Clark 
,000; J. M. Clark 


Miscellaneous Factories. 


Mattresses Chamber of 


Ark 
Comn 


Batesville 
erce \ \ Webber Secy represent 
planning mattress factory See 


Wanted—Mattress Machinery.) 


investors 


Machinery 


Crean Chapin «& 
Washington, LD, ¢ 


Ala Birminghan Tes 


Sacks Manufacturing Co 


purchased Furnas Ice Cream Co. and Fro 
pure Ice Cream Co.; $200,000; construct and 
equip additional plants; $500,000 to $400,000 


A. L. Fill, Mgr., Birminghan 


heville—-Bakery Fisher Bakery 


Ark Livt 


plant addition; install machinery 

Ar Jonesboro—Creamery.—Jonesboro — Ie¢ 
Co Trhomas Burress, Mer mery 
plant addition 

Ark., Jonesboro—Ice-Crean A. J. Seott I 
Cream Co. orgat $100,001 4g.s ¢ 
Prest.: J. E : remodel 1 7 





equip plant 
Polish.—Shinem Mfg 
Leesburg, Fla plant 


Fla., St. Petersburg 
Co., Geo. W. Wrennick, 
mfre, polishes. 


Ga Atlanta—Smoke Consumers, et Por 


it will be of advantage to all concerned 


if 


vy Mrz i l S ] 
! 4 r l W I Bid 1 V.-I 
l \l I = 
‘ Suy ‘ 
( \ I ‘ ‘ 
( ’ M ‘ S 1M M 
‘ " | S. ¢ ’ 
( \t M I M 
(“o S 100.004 J \W I I ) 
I \ Ww. & Ir 
( \ I ~ 
I ! & © ‘ ( 1] l 
‘ J ‘ 
\ i ’ ‘ |’ 
‘ d Ss0.000: Ss. I | 
‘ \ l | I’ ‘ 
LIAL. l l ] \ 
\ I a3 l i 
‘ Ar Ss] R l o ~ 
S000 000 } rt 
( Car sville I = I M ( 
Me Be B s. Mg R G 
( ie structior I , 
Ss s Sul edes re I 
{ ‘ ‘ »-t | ‘ 
‘ 1 ro S50.000 to S500.000 
( M Drugs s her > rt s 
S I I 1: Mall ~ 2 l J 
Meg . t I s Ma \ 
] ‘ } y l 
Ky Cart t rob Ne Bu I 
( ineptd. ; $50,004 L. R. Ramey 
KX Ir <for Pot B ey Tol > 
( ntd IRL it ( N oc 
IK Iloy I ll l I sal I 
{ t my t 
Ix I I I Ke y 
I La ( ( rg S i 
j cl } oun rg | D. Ss ~ | 
Prest.-Mer grinding | ipl 
S Ma 
‘ W I—ir Wrap] rr, ind 
‘ » Maecl ) 
IN \ I ! (; 
I ( 1 J. Met 
iN svill I I hk I 
lel ( f Ced Ss ! ly ed 
rated, $50.0% ryvar I 2 i] 
I s J W. Brig Me s 
Ky I s rr ‘ i ck 5 I 8 
i i “* | | =) 
IN I i ( Lo ¢ 
‘ ‘ } s7y) (x M. S. Opper 
Ky) a r s hey g WwW 
‘ Sh lie ‘ 1 x J W 
Git 


I es eptd 

l’res 

I Cr i 

M oy oO 

Lake ¢ I I 

I Ne Orl e—( 
( S ~ 

large l 

] New rl 
‘ I I rl 
S150,000 1 ! ‘ 
soaps 

Ma I Wer 
I s St 8 
L. St } s ( r 

Mi I ) 
of B < 
\I t S ! rh 
I Ke 

M l I 
\ \ ] 
} } 7 T 


facturers Re 
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Amer Coff 
} led 
~ ~ Mfg 
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! r B 7 E£ 
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ld 
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Mo., 


Snowe 


story 


Kansas City—White Duck Coats 
rr Mfg. Co David Snower Prest 
SSxS1-ft concrete building; $125,0% 


MeKecknie & Tras! 


Mo 


Archts 


Springfield—Overalls.—Fits-U Mfg. ¢ 


E. Commercial St 


Mo 


St 





Joseph 


inere e 100 per ent 


Candy Douglas Candy 


Co., 2d between Edmond and Charles Sts 
$35,000 factory addition bricl 

Mo., St. Louis—Bakery A. J. Forbes; 2 
story b ling: bakery « first floor 

Mo., Union—Shoes.—Hamilton Brown Shoe 
Co., John C. Jacobs, Supt Buck and Church 
Sts }-story 50x180-ft. brick and concrete mill 
construction building grave root maple 
floor; $75,000; mfre shoes Ilope Mfg. Co 
Archt 

N. « Charlotte ( Acid Gas 
Southern Carb ( Kings Ave or 
ganized; J. Fr Har Prest., Gre 
boro, N. ¢ W r. Will r Mer 60x {t 
mill-con io! building $15.00 : $85, 1% 
machinery ind equipment purchased fro1 


Carbondale 


m0 1 
neer 


Contr 


1 


N. C 


tress ( 
Corbet 
chiner 

N. ¢ 
Bottlis 


inerea 
N 

Mills 

Prest 


orders 


Okla 


Soap Co., Vian, Okla 


‘o 
t, 


- 


(Pa.) 


CO 


Machine C 


Kalbperry Corp 


daily output 
Archt.-Engi 


W. Union Square; J. A. Gardner, 
Mebane—Mattresses Silkheart Mat 
organized; A. N. Seott, Prest H. V 
Secy.-Treas rent building; ma 
yrdered ; silk-floss mattresses 
Rocky Mount—VDPepsi-Cola Pepsi-Cola 
Co 1 Tarboro St organized 
N. S. Be ‘ Megr.; lease building ; 


M 
d 


0) 


Wm 


Tox 100-ft 


powder 


s Cc 


& Che 
ineptd 
Mer. ; 

Ss. C 
Co ic 


Tent 


The 


Thiet 


‘o- cream 


ganized 


gr has b 


D0 bbis. flour 


lullahassee 


organize 


th 
1 Co., 44 


10.000). of 


rleston 


dicinal pr 


Ice 
plan 


raffney 


Chattanoo 





gunized; I LD 


t; 


ra five 


int Cola.—Mint Cola Co 


Walkertown 


OO) I ‘ 


Roller 
Llobsor 
lilding chiner 
ours 
Soap Mother Earth 
noted ineptd 


Secy.-Treas und Meg 
building soap washing 
Drugs Dudman Drug 


Cannon St. (lately noted 
Dudman 
2 


arations 


Poole & Griffith 
machinery purchased 


Cream 


ralls.—Miller Mfg 


Co., Dallas, Te acquired $75,000 plant; en 
large install restroon cafeteria and first 
aid department 


renn 
Tee 


Sts... 0 


story 60xS0-ft 


building 


ter pi 
Newt 


t 


Va 


Columbia 


brick 


Cream & Creamery Co., S 


anized ; $30,000; J. B 


I 


Creamery ete Dimpl 
High and Depot 
Lovell, Mer 


ylate-glass front. concrete 


fireproof milk, ice-cream and but 
combined ; Richardson Lumber Co 
ughn, Mgr., Contr machinery put 
(Supersedes previous item 
Memphis Food Products Quake 
T. A. Potter, Asst. to V.-P., Chi 
t « s g to 60 ears gra 
2) rs eV tuall AWX1 t. main 
with 65,000 s ft. floor spa 
l and bric s ‘ I larg 
ll for gr ling wl and « 
elk OOO bu. and 
f 200,000 1 grain f ‘ 
juip 1 l ipaci tons 
1 t s ” gals lasses 
thi 1 pl gr 
S t l loco I 
l ling and s 
Me ss St 1 I 
( 10), N Ss te 
OO 004) g | M.S 
on g » 1 ‘ 
writing t arties men ed I dey 


Nashvilk 


n.. Victor Chem 
Works, Walter B 


Chemicals 


ical Brown, V.-P., Fisher 
Bldg., Chicago; chemical plant; 10 buildings 

luding power-house initial cost for 
I lding nd equipment, $600,000 

rex., El Pas Windmills.—Gate City Wind 
mill Co. organized I J Powers, Pres 
mf wind lls 

Tex., Houston Working Clothes Miller 
Bros., Galveston, Tex story reinforced cor 
rete factory ; $48,600; mfre. working clothes 
\ Bedford —Labels Piedmont Label Co 
org: ed: $150,000; J. W. Gillaspie, Prest 
W. A. I k, Seey.-Treas }-story Tox 
100-ft brick 1 ding I ifacture litho 
graphed labels; d vy capacity 1,500,000 

Va., Croze Extr s Albemarle Extract 
Corp. chartered 310,04) Geo. R. B. Michie 
Prest Charlottesville Va.; Thos. W. Wool 
le Secy., C1 t 


Va L.3 hburg 


vnel Shoes.—F. J. Fri 
Ashby 


Tames Phillips shoe factory 

Va... Lynehburg—Candy H 4. Robinson ; 
contemplates candy factory 

W Va., Huntingtor Light Deflectors 
rhree-leaf Lamp Shade Co. organized: Edw 


mfre. light deflectors 


ind gas lamps. 


Meeks: 4-story factory 
for electric 

W Va., Huntington Huntington 
Drug Co., Walter ¢ Mer 
OOO plant: 5-story 100xS80-ft. reinforced con 
crete building; R. IT. Day & Son, Archts 

W. Va., Merritt 
Wetherall 000: D. P 
Merritt 

W. Va., Williamson 
Works, D. M 
fork, W. Va Hx 100-ft 
& Gerry, Archts., C« 
field, W. Va.; W. P 
Va 


Drugs 


Price S100 


Parkersburg—Cut Glass 


Cut Glass Co. ineptd 


Bottling. — Keystone 
Mitchell, Mgr., North 
bottling plant; Pedigo 
Coke Bidg., Blue 

Contr., Graham, 


Bottling 


val and 


Barnet, 


Motor Cars, Garages, Tires, te. 


Ala Andalusia Garage Henderson & 
Knox; 2-story gat brick and steel 

Ala., Birmingham Tire Interliners. — Ray 
Tire & Rubber Co., 833 Rees St., Chicago; 


plant Feb  }- 
bids 
fabric 


5 


install 
Feb. 1; 
for 
Ray 
puncture-proof interliners for pnuematic tires 
Thos. Z Distributor 
Birmingham ; Proof Interliner 
Co. of La Baronne St., New Or 
Supersedes (See Ma 


bids 
open 


buildings, 
built 

manufacture 

tire 


open 
special machinery 


and rubberize cotton 


interliners daily output, 


Tyler, Southern States 
Ray Pur 


yuisiana, 640 


eture 


leans previous items 
Wanted—Cott Machinery.) 

Ala., Birminghar Galage Creel Motor Co 
P. Hammond; garage and repair shop 


Garage.—J. M 


chinery on 


Charles 


Birminghan Gillespie, 


z rh epi ere s 
\l Li gha \ mobile Prest 
M s Cor] R. A. S r, Prest.-Mg 2 
2 Ist N 1} Bldg ’sq. ft. s l 
ned le firey f buildings m 
f ir passenger ton les l « 
" \ ~ ll w I g. si t tal 
1 l fe ! s li presses, lathes 
s \ | le Su] s 


Auto 


secy 


Bros. Motor ( ptd.; $300.00; E. P. Bar 


advantage to all concerned 


Pla Jacksonville Automobiles Florid 
) ineptd. ; $30,000 ; ¢ ( “octor 

V.-l’.-Gen. Mgr 

Perry Automobiles obi 

Agency chartered; $10,000; J. Hl. W vortt 

Mer 

Ma.. Titusville Titusvill 


(,arage 








addit Michel & Morgan, Contrs 

Ga, Atlanta Autor Chre Motor 
Co i-story 206x72-ft rej 
crete s windov rames ig 3 
OOO: G, I 1 Preach Arch Lhe g 

Ga Atlant Se ‘ Station.—W ( 
20x 300-f I ding r service stat 
fices ; 150,000 ft. floor space : $250,00 

Ga (\tlanta—Garage W. H. Bra ( 
lumbus and Talbottom, Ga. ; $500.00 » 
3 stories: capacity 2000 r 
construction 175.1% sq rl 
tables and other equipment. 

Ga... Columb us—( igé Edward W. § 
J. P. Kyle; gara ind store building On 
W. C. Whitake Contr 

Ga Columbus Automobiles Jord ( 
enlarge and remodel | ] g ys 


ground floor 


enterprises on 


floor. 

Ga Savannal Garage Aller I ( 
convert theater into garage 

Ky Lexingtor Garages Graves Man 
ning, 124 W. Mai St 80x120 and 
buildings: brick: concrete floor: co 

roof Frank Corbin, Contr ( I g 


Archt 
Ky Paintsville 
ih) brick 
Ky.., 
garage 
Archt., 
La., 
$5000 vulcanizing plant. 





garace. 
Winchester—Garage.—J. H. Met ry 
Eldrich Contr.; J. M. King 


Gaylord Bldg 


Ramey, 
Vuleanizing. — F. S. Smith 


Crowley 


Automobiles.—I 
500: T. W 


ouisiar lart- 


McGim, See 


La., Crowley 
Parr Co 
lreas. 


Md., 


neptd. ; $ 





Baltimore—Garagt Edward J. & 





Munsey Bldg.@ 1-story 92x38-ft. brick garage 
$5100 ; construction by owner. 

Md., Baltimore Garage Ge ( 
Hendley ; 2-story brick garage and ad 


Walter Tovell, Ce 
Iward H 


slate roofs; 
& Eutaw 
1210 American 

Miss., Tupelo 


drawing plans for 


Sts.: E 
Bldg 
Garage. — A. E. Hindsma 

steel lat 


garage; trusses 


and prism glass 





Mo., Joplin—Sales and Service.—Jopli Ss 
ay Ce F.C. & s ] 
basement 75x120-ft sales an r 
ice station; fireproof: concrete and € 
$150,000 to $200,000; automatic electric 
vator; electric automatic dumbwaiter 
mobile service station equipment é rit 
motors heatir pla ete Smith R « 
Lovitt Archts Kansas City Mo I 

ted.) 

M Kansas ¢ vy—A mobiles,—H, J l 
Ry. Exchange Bldg x t. br 
wer buildit g g l \ 

! ¢ pl _ g9% g ¢ DP g 
s; FE. L. Wil ( s ‘ ( ( 
Rr I hange Bldg Cliff Sl \ 


mentioned 








Arc! 
OK 
story 
Bush I 
Ok! 
bile 
Okla 
ard © 
Mer 
buildit 


Cam] 
Okla 

ard ¢ 
_ «= 

tor ¢ 


Contr 
Tes 
Co 
Wining 
rex., 
Dallas 
Record 
100-ft 
$850,000 


cent te 


7 | 
rebuild 
Va 
story 4 
and co 
Connes 


Va., 


Sales 


Raymo 
Va., 
board | 
reinfor 
Va 
Bryan 
140-ft 


Me 
Ry. Co 
ft. lon; 
long, I 
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contemplate vulcanizing 
scenic tours taxi serv 


B Lawton, Mer 


er Jan. 1: 


plant 


ice terurban bus, baggage and freight; 
filling stations service stations; garages; 
auto tires and acessories (See Machinery 
a 


Wanted—Automobiles, etc.) 
Welfare 
brick, 


R. Wyatt 


yw ¢ Wilson—Garage. Auto Co. ; 


stone, steel 


¢story 64x160-ft. building ; 
Contr 


maple or; $80,000; W. 
(Latel ted.) 
vy. ¢ \Vebane—Automobiles.—Sorrell Motor 


Co i: $50,000 ; ©. Bw. 
Nw Wadesboro Automobiles 
Moore Motor Co. ineptd 0.000: F.C, Par 
Automobils 


N. Wilson—Garage Welfare 


Co., Rupert C. Welfare, Secy.-Mgr.; 4-story 
58lon t building; mill construction ; 
$34,500: W. R. Wyatt. Contr Ss. B. Moor 
Arel (Lately noted.) 

Okla.. Fairview—Garage Chas. Wright; 1 
story and part basement 75x140-ft. building; 


Conutrs., 411 W. Grand Ave. 


Bush Eros., 


Okla Morris—Automobiles.—King Automo 
bile Service Co. ineptd S000; KR. C. Toomer 
Okla., Oklahoma City \utomobiles.—Pack 
ard Oklahoma Motor Co., Walter G. Pierce 


2-story fireproof 
& Reid, Archts 
(Lately noted.) 


Pack 


Mer i2 N. Robinson St 

building; $50,000; Monnot 

Campbell & Price, Contrs. 
Okla Oklahoma City—Automobiles 

ard ¢ 2-story building ; $50,000 

‘entral Mo 

Gibbes, Jr., 


Ss. ¢., Columbia—Automobiles.—¢ 
tor Co. ineptd.; $15,000 Ww. M 
V.-P.-Secy 

Motor 


S. ¢ Gaffney—Automobiles.—La_ Bre 





Co ptd.; $15,000; H. G. La Bre 
rent Chattanooga Automobiles Tamil 
ton Motor Co. ineptd. ; $25,000; S, ] Boody 
rent Chattanooga Automobiles.—Sheltor 
Motor Sales Co. ineptd, ; $10,000; J. L. Faust 


Tenn., Memphis—Garage.—Union Motor Car 
Co.; l-story brick garage; $15,000; S. Malkin 
Contr 

Tex Dallas Automobiles.—Dunlevy Motor 


$100,000 Rr. C. Dunilevy r. BD 


Co. ineptd. ; 
Winings. 


rex., Dallas—Garagte kX. Dick Stillers, Mer 
Dallas Automobile Club, wires Manufacturers 
Record ; Tentative plans for 15 to 18-story 200x 
100-ft 


$850,000 


garage; conerete and steel: initial cost 


arehiteet not chosen (Supersedes re 


cent item.) 


(rarage Carter Garage Co 


reported loss, $12,000, 


Va., Berryville 
rebuild burned garage 
Leon UH. Frye; 2 
45x 100-ft building: brick 
and concrete; Atkinson & Whit Archts., 818 
Connecticut Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C 


Va.,. Leedsburg—Garage 


story semii-fhreproot 


Jones Automobile 
chartered ; 


Va., Norfolk 
Service 


Accesseries 
Sales and Corp $30,000 ; 
Raymond T. Jones, Secy 

Mitchell, Sea 


Va., Norfolk—Garages BR. F 


board Bldg., is drawing plans for two 3-story 
reinforced concrete garages. 

Va Richmond—Garages.—Lahunum Corp., 
Bryan Bros., 10th and Main Sts.; 2-story 66x 
M0-ft. and l-story 49x150-ft. buildings: Chas. 


M. Robinson, Archt., Times-Dispatch Bldg 


Garade Clyde Whit 


W. Va... Charleston 
Lstory brick gar: 


re 


Railway Shops, Terminals, 
Roundhouses, Etc. 

Me Kansas City 
Ry. Co., J. V. Hanna, Ch 
ft. long, 100 ft. wide; $447,000; 
long, Holmes St. ; $245,000 


Kansas City Terminal 
Engr.; subway 1245 
viaduct 950 ft 


(Lately noted.) 


Road and Street Construction. 


Ala., Montgomery State roads vote Feb 
on $25,000,000 bonds; W. 8S. Keller, 


(Lately noted ordering vote.) 


16 Stats 


Highway Engr 
Ala., Selma.— City; 7000 sq t 
; $10,000; Alabama Pav 


Engr. (Latel 


sidewalks on Broad St 
Contr w.o 
noted inviting bids.) 


Crisman 


Ark Fort Smith Sebastian Cour ( ' 
missioners Road tmprovement Dist mi 
highways hs s th i ‘ t i 
lists rutheri ! hie list . 





Ark Helena I’) ps (or Commrs 
Ol.22 i rete l-course paving Wilhelm 
Construction (o., Contr, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
See Machinery Wanted—Paving.) 

Fla., Bradentow: Manatee County Cor 


missioners, Wm. M. Taylor, Clk Palma Sola 
Loop: Manatee Ave 
ing Palma Sola shell road to Manatee A 


extension ; road « t 


Gulf Shore Blvd. an Anna Maria Key wridg 

across Sarasota Bay ids until Nov. 17 (Se 
Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 
Fla Ilas yi—tit paving cout i 
ting on onds Address Tl May 


Mann, ¢ 
paving $45,000 


Chas. S. Hill 


vitrified-brick 
available bids until Nov. 21; 


ner (See Machinery Wanted—Paving.) 
la Plant City City, Claude B. Roo 
Mayor; street paving voted $70,000 bonds 


(Lately noted to vote.) 


Fla., Sanford Seminole County Commrs 
IL. A. Brumley, Chrmn 
build bridges and culverts on Roadways Nos 
L to 13; 


macadam, surface-treated macadam, ete bids 


grade and pave and 


brick, conerete, asphalt, bituminons 


until Nov. 28: Williams & Collier, Engrs. (Ss 
Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 

Pla West Palm Te hi (‘ity 

} = t > bene \ it 
The M t 

Ga Americus s r ¢ y ¢ 
Roads nd KR es, | Ss. Oj Cl 
mil Anders ll Ra FederalLaid ‘ ) 
Project Ne 1 S80 sq ds. pavement is 
until Nov, 2 rh is & Hawki I't 
Engr See Mach rv Wa l—Road ¢ 
struction.) 

(rn Atea Americar tile ¢ ’ 
sidewalks. curb aud gutter storm drainage 
sVster Walker Electr & Plumbing Co., 
Contr Atlanta resurface build additional 
streets Cas & Cothrar Contrs., Atlanta 
kK. S. Draper Landscape Areht Charlotte 
ml New Yor 

Ga., Augusta.—Street and Drain Committes 
of City Council; 50,000 sq. yds. paving; 18,00 
lin. t reset curb on Greene St 12,000 sq. yds 
paving yw) lin. ft. reset curb on llth St 


7000 sq? yds. paving; 2000 lin. ft. reset curb on 


paving on Telfair St 
yids until 


lth St food s] yds 


36,000 sq. yds. paving on Broad St 
Nov. 15: W. Hl. Wise, City Engr. (See Ma 
chinery Wanted—VPaving.) 
Ga., Carrollton Carroll County Commrs 
Roads ind Revenues, Ww. M Robinson 
Comst! 115 mi. sand-clay roads; $500,000; bids 
about Jan. 1 J. Lowe Zachery, Engr., At 
lanta (See Machinery Wanted—Road Con 
struction 

Ga., Conyers.—City, J. H. MeCalla, Clk 
{NT sq. yds. paving: bids until Nov. 10 IB 
MeCrary Co Engr., Atlanta (See Machinery 
Wanted—laving.) 
Ga., Douglas—City street paving Rn. M 
McEachern, Contr 
Ga., Moultri Colquitt County Commrs., A 
Iluber, Chrmn.; asphalt 

tilable; O. H. Lang, E 
Ga., Moultrie 


street paving; 


road paving $500,009 





Johnson 


vote on $6440 bonds 


City, J. S Mayor 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


yds. concrete 


fia Quitt n ro i ty Commrs 
wracde mad | ¢ til r i betwee (uitma 
ind Adel bids until D ‘ r it & Slach 
Civil Engrs., Montgome la., (See Mach 
ry War a I ) 

Iy Ihe I s i , 
road J “ ihe 1 iisvil 
wl Nashvill pi " i 1 | 
«x ¢ ‘ I ~ 

Ky., I sa.—t \ s Snyd M 
pay N r ) ; ix 
b } 

IN 
I S 0 | 
Ih ’ . 

K ~ s ci ‘ ‘ : M 
Ke \ ph 2 » 
St ( ( tr ‘ Cor 

iN Ss set City, ¢ Cc. Crus M 

mi. paving M May ind ¢ rh 

Sts bids il N 1 y 1 S 
Mac ! Wanted—Pa rh 

Ioa., At Highway Dey Board S 
Eugrs., Roe Mais I h Ant New 
Orleans s il Ne a ins-Hatr nd 
Highway l vipahoa, & lot th Bay 
sto} ad Jeffers: | shes j 


New 0 i Ss Mach y War 
Const i ) 

I ‘ ( 

Jury rowed i fist. No. l and No SN7 O00 
bond 

I (ibe \ I 

i. highw » Sth W al 

itely | 1$ (y s s M 
ery Wa i—é 1.) 

La., St. I W 

Police J rt ! 


Paul St ‘ 
» Piml 
SK 0 

Mis I Ka ‘ y 

8 Firs is lists te N 

I ue 

Aliss Il cl ‘ 
Fifth Road Dis Ww J. ta ( 
graded mel gr el ! W il 
nd Spart ! 1 iN Ss M 
chinery War I—Roud ¢ 

Miss Mat (‘it \ l ‘ Ml 

rv 1 Mair l t rd . 
Sis § = Ix 
gut x rs 1 pi 
holes; catch-basins; 3100.00 Souther Cla 
Mfg. «% Conti Chatt : Pent X 

A. Kramer Consit. Engr Magnol Mixs 


(lately noted inviting bids 


Miss Meridia Landerdal fo 
missioner 1 is ji I \ f ‘ 
$75.00 bonds« Lately i 7h 


OO bonds 


Mo Jefferson City Stat 


approves applications for 41 i. road: $19 
173: Ralls County 7 ii. gravel road $id 
519.16: Lewis County—4 6-1 ravel La 
Belle-Monticello road ; $44,653.84 

M Topl ( | rt I 

t Ozar Paving Co,, ¢ 

Mo., Lane ter.—Cit r. L.. Ibuford, Mayor 
paving 

Mo., Spr ” ] «i l s 
concrete Plumber-Adams Co., Contr 

Mo., St. Joseph.—Buch ( ( 
ontemplate |] ing » to I i 
concrete br c ind t ' ! 
making sur ind plans J i? Mi 
Highway Ener (Lately noted.) 

Mo., St. Louis.—Board P W 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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I King's Iligh y B l $61.022.7 pro onerete curbing $110,000 bids until Nov W. Va Montgomery City: sews y 
i itra o Independence Quarry & 10; changes date from Oct. 22; H. N. Roberts, g systet voted $30,000 bonds. Ad The 
t r on Co Engr (See Machinery Wanted—Paving.) M 
Okl Dex I rrustees, W k rex I kit City Ce street im 
Ei ( pro Ni bonds Shipbuilding Plants. 
oO Ho ( : at ‘ pro ’ nts L. Mitel l, Ener il ely 1 1.) Mis Pase roula Steel Ships 
d e. = 3 Eng \ LD l ( J. O. Megruder, City Ship lding C« creas 
Okl Oklal i ( r Cc FS 1 Engr.; improve West Main and South Main Lately noted contemplated 
Cl p ey: BUH. Eng I ] Sts J ] is d ¢ L. Bennet, Contrs 
ne s Lately noted inviting bids Textile Mills. 
Okl ] hus City pave ‘ ] » \ Richt Sta Highway ¢ . \ Andalus Knitting.—J. ¢ 
stre Address The Mayor Ss. Mull iminous K S0x100-ft. bi 
Vd Dar 1 N h res = 
S. « (nders Anderson C¢ Hlig Ly ~ $ base 
( S \l Wanted 
Comsn., W. C. Austin, Secy cts Me | pects \l Birmingham Tire Interlit 
psoil roads, 20-ft. roadw 0; Newell ‘iin & Rubber ¢ 833 Rees St., ( 2 
( tracting Co., Birt ghat \ el Ww. \ ‘ les State R ( sn »] buildings I bids Feb. 1 p 
and Willtamston roads; R. H. Wright, MeCor 6 mi. Elk I Ra al-built mehry pen bids Feb. 1; 
nick, S. Lately noted inviting bids.) W. Va., Ma burg.—( 1. HW. Zi ton fabrie for tire int ra 
S. ¢ Clover.—Town ; concrete id on ma rd 250 sq is ( ews Di rily tp 000 Ray puncture-pr ter 
sti $30,000, Address The Ma 1 N 7. (See Machine Wanted—Pa liners for | matie tires; Thos. Z ler 
= S States distributor Birn m 
s. « ( imbi City é ) sq. yds. ¢ rete = > ¢ . f 
idew ' g on Asse St.; bids opened W. Va., Moundsville.—Marshall ¢ y Cor Iti Proof Interliner Co _ 
Nov. 4; T. Keith Leg Eng See Machin- ' 3 Camer Chi Meade 640 1B St., New Orleans per 
ry W I—Paving 1 Was! Dists.; vote Noy, 4 Sed evious items. (See Machiner m 
> ~ HT sr € ’ I { MIach ery 
Ss. ¢ Greenwood.—t ‘ 1 < ul High ; ; 
T RB es lle ‘ot ) rence { 
way ¢ s I I D s. S erade and Ark Ba v “~ 1 Thread 
: _— . C erce, A. A. Webber, S¢ r 
rf mi. Callison road from Dixie Sewer Construction. . nite : 
Highw » MeCor k CO ; . - secre eet srs att 
( b V ? | } Ilastings ("if sewer-system improve thread ~ M h ry Wanted ( 
i s ps $ LI W N | . ; 
! s temp! 3 l 3s Address " ad Maci ery.) 
( ( ‘ Ss. ( l R. Cowhe J rh Ma ‘ ’ . 
hi ; : - tel. Rectan G Cedartown Cott Yar ( 
bids.) Fla Pens l ( \ relay ¢ Covle-St ( & Exp ( has fi l pl o 
wer $11.00 ] i Gari City Engr s has 30 res S 
Ss ¢ Il ( ‘ 0 sq. yds. sheet 1 " ( Ad I 
I (er ( s Record ' I 
isphalt paving ) bonds: bids in D 
Gilbert C. W Engr., D » N. ¢ ‘ rl I ( ™. 5 Mann, Clk lilding, with 4 pine fle 
i dl I Si $4000 se S) itr 1 salt-glazed WM 
Macl W t—I pit bids N Chas. 8S. Ili Engr 8 
Sunereedes , ~ Machinery 1] 
S ‘ | ] e100 
r I ; a sie \\ \—Pipe.) mach : lered; $3 A. V ‘ 
On ddre he \ 
! i r , Coct ‘ —s ancien voted ( Contrs Arl Sur ‘ s 
‘ | ‘ s er n s s 
I al l i “, da eT M 
phal brie $150,000: J. I. Weath . ' 
ee ; M ph ( Mo ( I. Ss Tol Mayor a , ‘ . - ‘ ‘ ' 
‘ ‘ g 0) bonds g ! ! ling t 
I \ ( \ ] \ Phil ; " t iwellings Pa 
; Mil vr Macl ; . 
lip . ; ; , , El I p If I aS eee toe. Chas Nw 4 . 
t ‘ ‘i - “ae ll, Prest.; sewer s m ; $20,000 bonds r} \ Lockwood. Greet . 
| neg ~ \ Sune N. < Franklit Pow G. L. Cooke | s.-Archt Rost Mass \ 
- WV Cl s ); Gil Supers¢ ce 
Ww ‘ ( Vi it ha ‘ Cc J J 
. Mis Gr 1] Absorbent Cott S 
, “ee Low y ( —— roads Q & ¢ s Du N. 4 Super I © mill mfe¢ ibsorber ~ 
l \ ed $70,000 1 ls. (Lately — Ma Wanted—Cotton Machir 
* $70.000 nd N. Ss svill I s 
r bonds.) ipag Pla gatspe Boag N.C I burg — 3 P ( 
] ( ( < ver “ ” M s Ca - s 1] SQV I I \ . 
pi : : 1 iN E. ¢ le Eng Se >. ' D 
Mi ‘ \ - f 
' dard 1 str b 1 x 
I Clare ‘ = Ad Okla Ch ll ( $35.00) sewel exte - aa 2; ann } li } 
i uM s lateral sewers: V. V. Long & Co., Con- | a , vy, 10,000 Ibs. 3 ( 
7 iy 7 1 Tlde , . : . 
l Coler Col in y Cor rs ‘ ; - ’ : oe Oklal , Biberste x Arch Char t N 
Cit (La l Supers Ss mi.) 
vd Precinet No. 2 t $ 00) bonds 
Okla J l ( sewer s tem 24x44 S ( ( rhar Co ! ( } II 
. ¢ a g slr t Mills. Rock | ‘ 
Mr. G in, Engr., San A lees py - 
. ’ ¢ \. Pres g Fred ek » doub Or sp ld 30 S| S 
llealy ¢ st t ( ( Dallass Tex N. ¢ Wa Archt., R Lill 
| ‘ ’ x 
: “ ler Humt 1 Citv: sewer system: $50 S ¢ r i ( 1 ¢ } 
us = © » 2 I vw) | IT VW } l ] Met ph s ( } ‘ VI S } 1 w 
I t W —_— Con rs 85) sq Ter a S s l my s 
ds. pa Des > lin. f b oO M Cit M John ¢ le Cl i di N. G. Walker, A 
bide or \ D. I , S 
l L. I ( Eng 1 a , S Wes 
I t ‘ ve , re 
I y 8.; | (See Machinery W S System.) Water-works. 
. D lin 0 ’ rr ( M 1 Re ¢ Co \ J Di ( 
I Tillis! ‘ pave Corsicana St rs Mrs. M Wampler, Contr \ P 
Ad rhe M: 3 { Me ( M City Jy. I K ( 
I I ( IX ( Co () Shaw ( aa s. M \ L; v 
iN K 1 ] SVs ds 
[is ed ) S Ir 1] ( r system « I ‘ I ( IT. R. Me M 
S M W I—R iM vit \ uM ( ( White " s cal J 
ng 1) N. 4 s I) Lately ¢ ( \ it.-Eng Atl be 4 I 
' , Vi r P lice t i 
I I J r wt s ! R Z ( M I] lagatr IX M =\ I ler C. ¢ I 
Ss $ " I :% g M S sic Ty. S. Barlow L 1! 
ho ( I ] es ¢ ’ > 4 ( S ‘ ! 
I | g ( a. ¢. i t, Secy I l l op bids O l 1 Ss M \\ I ‘ 
gra ] ) sq. yds. pavemen ver I I! “ ( sew Ss LAL KK M s ( ! S 
t I e | 700 lin. f ds. Address The Ma r \ ss The M 
g arties entioned s department, it advantage to all concerned if t Manufacturers Re iis n i 
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La. Kaplan.—City, Eugene Eleazar, Mayor ; 
wate 1 light improvements; reservoir ; 
wa lines ; valves; hydrants ; tower and 
tank s until Nov. 25; Xavier A. Kramer, 
Cons! gr Magnolia, Miss (See Ma 


chinery Wanted—Water-works. ) 


Cookman 











Md... B more.—Park Commrs., J 
Boyd, | water supply for Carroll Park, 
$ w 

Miss., Rolling Fork City, J. B. Sinai, 
May ter and electric lighting plants; 

ese water-pipe lines; valves and hy 

drat er and tank; bids until Nov. 19; 
Xav \. Kramer, Conslt. Engr., Magnolia 
Miss > Machinery Wanted—Water-works.) 

M sville.—City, J. C. ¢ thers, Clk 
£20,000 er-works extension ; 50x50-ft. brick 
, 1 Il. TP. oi! engines: two 
000-2 er-minute centrifugal pumps; 100 
. | er-tube boilers is until Nov, ¢ 
W. B. Rollins & Co., Conslt. E P Kansas 
City \I ~ re we les re ent ifem i See Ma 
chine Wanted—Water-works.) 

N. C.. Statesville.—City, G. P. Scott 
wate ind sewer ; 20,000-ft. water 
bids til Nov mB: RB. I Greenlee, 

(See M nery Wanted—Piping.) 

Okl Altus.—City ; water-works extension ; 
yoted $50.00 bonds; Johnson & Benham, Con- 
sulting Engrs., Firestone Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo 

OK! Altus City: w r-works extension: 


yoted $100,000 additional bonds. Address 


The Mayor 


Okla., Carnegie. — City: water-works; 350 
gals. per min vote on $24,000 bonds: V. V. 


Long & Co., Conslt. Engrs., 1800 Colcord Bldg., 








Oklahoma City. (Supersedes recent item.) 

O} Hartshorn.—City, Joe Miller, Clk 
$25,104 iter-purification plant; brick and con- 
crete; 500,000 gals. per minute; $25,085 filter 
equipment, basins, filter-house, ete.; N. S. 
She I achine and Iron Works, Contr. ; 
using Pitt rzh filter equipment: V. V. Long 
& Co., Conslt. Engrs., 1300 Coleord Bldg.; both 
Ok 1a Cit (Supersedes recent item.) 

Okla., Shawnee.—City, F. W. Watts, Mayor; 


Nov. 4; F. D. 
Wanted— 


bids until 
(See Machinery 


$260,000 water-works ; 
Brow Engr. 
Water-works. ) 
Hill 


$100,000 


water-works 
siol voted bonds: Gilbert C 
Engr., Durham, N. C.; bids in Dec 
noted to vote.) 
Rock Hill 


$100,000 


City; exten 
White. 


(Lately 


Rock 


water-works exten 
Gilbert C. White, 
noted to vote.) 


City ; 
Slor voted bonds ; 
Durham, N. C 
Tex., El 


to 2.000.000 gals 


(Lately 
install 
settling basin or 


Paso.—City ; pump ; 1,725,000 


daily ; sand 


trap; Layne & Bowler Co., Engr., Memphis, 
Ter 
\ Ilamy Ilosiery G. F. Gulley 30x 
wsiery mill contemplated (See Ma 
! vy Wanted—Knitting Equipment.) 
\ \ Clarksburg.—Clityv : water. street and 
voted $990,000 bonds Address The 
M 
Woodworking Plants. 
Al Hollywood Shingles S. T. Marlar, 


Prescot \r planer and shingle mill; cor 
te lated (See Lumber Manufacturing 
T ‘ I Orbison-Skel 
I ( l $ M i 
s l’res 
K Pikeville—I itur Home Furniture 
ptad $24,000: R, ¢ Wells 
Ready t House Minter 





Mer., writes 

rers Ree iH T definitely 

site for S her p considering 
of towns uding Cl te, Green 


August 


In writing to parties menti« 


this department, it will be of 


Proposed plant 


capacity, 20 


wired Manufacturers Record: 
to cost $350,000; daily 
ready-cut houses.) 

m fe 
Co., Salisbury, 
plant 
Manufacturing.) 

a ee 
Tobacco H 
A. A. Joseph, W. F 


Fayetteville — Boxes. — Jackson Bros 
Md $200,000 box 
Supersedes recent item. Lumber 


lumber and 


(see 


Heads.—Hage 
0,000; F. J. Ha 


Goldsboro—Tobacco 
ul Co. ineptd. + $1 
Taylor. 


Liberty—Furniture 


ture Co. organized; R. B. Staley, Prest.; G. A 
Foster, Secy.-Treas 

Okla Pulsa—Fur re ( ! I g eT 
Furniture ¢ nepal £1) MM Ora M, | 

! oO. IE. LB garne 

Vo Suffolk—Packages.—Nansemond Truck 
Package Co rebuild mill reported burned 


at $20,000 loss 


Fire Damage. 


ericus.—W. H 


Sawyer Sons Co.'s 


u Bullock-Hardaway 
part by A. C. Chancellor ¢ 


complete 


pla 
\ 
\ 

( 
W 


MeSorley's store ipied by V | 
Jewelry C loss $20 ) 
Baltimore Howard Park Methodist 
pal ¢ - Db B. Mill pa 
1. 
1. MM i Mian rac 1 Co.'s electri 
r plant $7 ” to £100,000 


sew 0 1 Sewanee 
\ ¥ 
( I I 1 ‘I er's residence 
l cl | llor S 
\\ ‘ i i _ 
$75.000 
\ ( Lig & Pow ( : 
Onn 
WW I WV ( 3 
r er G ( g 
YT M : 3 I ige 
TD 
I I I I ( 4 
ly " $15.00 


BUILDING NEWS 


EXPLANATORY. 


Buildings costing less than $10,000 not covered in these 


re ports 


BUILDINGS PROPOSED 


Apartment-Houses. 

ghts of Pythias; 
building for 
David Lodge 


Kni 
remodel 
2 and 8. 8 


Fla Jacksonville 
additional story and 
Monteflore Lodge No 
No 15 

Fla., Sanford.—J. K 
Ohio House for 


Smith: remodel Old 


apartments 


Ky Ashland H. Hf. Rodmar $18.00 apart 
ment stories and basement l stor 
trim; wood floors, 36x48 ft t suites; con 


templated 
Baskin, Baskin 


apartment-house 


La., Shreveport.—Dr. W. F 
La.; $58,000 brick 


Md., Baltimore 


Bank Bldg., Liberty and Lexington Sts $90) 
00 addition Auchentoroly Ter { stories 
rich H2x9 ft suites: Hlenry J. Tink 





Archt., 4312 Penhurst Ave. ; $25,000 addition and 
alteration to building at Mt. Royal and Mosher 
wood floors 


building 


Sts. : 3 stories: 6 suites; 


14 E. Mt 


t addition in 


ions to 5 story 


terior alterat 
Pl; 6 





. . 
Vernon apartments; erec 


spring; liera ns and l s build 
ing at § Paul 1] le Sts apart 
ents; gT l floor fe stor new lich g 
nd steam-l ng systems; slag roof; hard 
wood and pine ors: W. G. St h. Ar 

Park Bar Il Lexingtor 11 y Sts 

stru ! ( er lay 1 r 

Mo., Lebanon.—W I. Diff lerfer; $15,000 
apartment Ileckenlively & M Archts 
Landers Bld Springfield, M 

M N \ \ \inss z ™ 
par el ig ae stories ; br s 

1 compsi ' na To} ) 
l lus, A 1 No l S I a 
Okla., Guthrie.—S« sh Rite Masons, Frank 
A. Derr, Secy $500,000 building; 200x270 ft 
< . and y forced concrete Gre root 
HH k & Parr Archts DOL Seeurity Bldg 
Oklaho1 Cit (Previously noted.) 

Okla., N zc. 7 
me l 


W. Va., Charlestor 


£35.000 apartment; stories and basement 


advantage to all concerned 


" 
TT 
\ 
Mar 


£50,000 1 VW End Tat 
s ck 
\ t 19 S Salle S Chi 
£200,000 
1 } Yo g M s () tian 
) es0000 1 } 
Lineoln ¢ 1 ¢ 7. a 4 \ 
See Dwell ~ 
y D Coal ¢ y MI. \ 
(See Churches 
( 0 M 
Met ! ( \ I l 
M | motion r 
tloo rt Lo 
( ) re } 
“ } 0 
& Are ( 1 
bldg J M I y 
\ ‘ \ M 
" . ft 
( £ \ 
S I ( 
0 "hl 
\ q 
} w. | S i] 
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Tex., Fort Worth.—South Side Lodge No 
1114, A. F. & A. M., and South Side Chapter 
No. 378, Royal Arch Masons; $75,000 Masonic 
Temple, 5th and Magnolia Aves 


Tex., Velasco.——Lodge No. 757, A. F. and 
A. M., Building Comm., Freeport, Tex.; bids | 
Noy. 10 for building; 2 stories; brick and 


tile: second floor for lodge, first for Velasco 
State Bank; plans and specifications at office 
oO. F. Holcombe & Co., Archts., Houston, or 
with Building Comm. (Previously noted.) 
Va., Roanok Mountain Dale Lodge No. 49, 
I. O. O. F.; $60,000 store and lodge building; 
brick ; tile com 
roof ; bids 


x05 ft and concrete floors; 


position low-pressure steam heat; 


opened Nov. 6; Frye & Pettit, Archts., 622 
MacBain Bidg. (ately noted.) 

W. Va Hluntington.—Odd Fellows’ Lodge, 
Lb. C. Gordon, Chrmi Building Comm.: $9, 
0) building; 4 stories and basement; 52x160 | 
ft.; brick walls: stone trim; wood floors; 
steel columns, girders and beams; slab roof. 

W. Va., Madison.—Masonic Temple; $30,000 
building ; stories and basement; 50x9 ft.; | 


brick; Hl. Rus Warne, Archt., Masonic Temple, 
Charleston 


Bank and Office. 


Fla., Frostburg.—A. L. 
apartment building 2 
eonerete 


Brantley; bank and 
stories; brick and 


Ga., Columbus.—Jordan Co.; enlarge and re- 
model Exchange Bldg. 
Gia., Menlo.—People’s Bank; building. 


La., Crowley. — First National Bank of | 
Crowley; brick building; 7 stories; stone | 
finish | 

Miss., Louisville.—-Louisville Home Bank, 


T. J. Lee and (See Ma- 
chinery Wanted 

N. C., Greensboro.- 
sion Co., W. Washington 
Greene St 


others; building. 
Bank Fixtures.) 


St.; 


3 stories; 


$500,000 build- 
brick 


State 


ing, 8, 
Okla., 
bank and apartment 


Bank ; 


stories; 25x 


Hennessey.—Hennessey 


building; 2 


w ft brick and stone: composition roof; 
wood and tile floors; $25.000; heating plant, 
$1500; ©. YV. Bunker, Archt., Waco, Tex. 
(Lately noted.) 

N. C., Benson.—Farmers’ Commercial Bank, 


N. Y. Britt, Prest 
bank building; 4 stories and basement; plans 
at office Chas. C. Wilson, Archt., 804 Palmetto 


Vidg., Columbia, 8. C., and at bank. 
S. C.. Greenwood People’s Trust Co.; 3 
story addition; 72 offices; fireproof; asphalt 


roof; rift pine floors on conerete base; low- 
2 passen- 


Archt. 


pressure steam heat; city lighting: 
ger elevators: Thos Ww Cothran, 
noted,) 

Walterboro First 
$20,000 building ; 27x70 ft.; 2 stories; brick and 
cement basement floor 
heat: electric lights; 
Benson & Barbot, Archts., 
Address C. G. Padgett, 


(Lately 
s. C National Bank; 
terra-cotta; tin roof; 
others tile hot-water 
bids opened Oct. 29; 
Charleston, S&S. C 


Walterboro (Lately noted.) 

Tex Fort Worth.—-O. F. Haley and Lee 
Russell purchased 4-story building; will 
erect 6 additional stories 

Tex., San Antonio.-San Antonio Public 
Service Co., E. H. Wifer, Mer building; 3 


stories and basement; 70x150 ft 
Churches. 

Norwood Methodist 
Price, Pastor; building 


\la Birmingham 
Chureh, Rey. W. F. 
Ark Ozark.—Methodist Church 
contemplated Address The Pas 


$10,000 
parsonage 
tor 

Ark Paragould. — First Baptist 
Address The Pastor 


Church ; 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of 


i Church; $75,000 building; 1 story; 


Ga., Atlanta. — Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. J. W. Caldwell, pastor; church 
and auditorium building. 

Ga., Baptist Church, Rev. R. C. 
Cartins, pastor; brick building. 


Guyton, 


Church ; $75,- 
100x200 ft.; 


Ga. Macon.—Vineville Baptist 
000 church and Sunday-school; 


b* ck. 





Rev. J 
building 


.., Moultrie.-E] Church, 
G. Shannonhouse, Fitzgerald, Ga 
Paul's 


MeGlohon, pastor; parish- 


riscopal 


Gi Savannah, st. 


Episcopal 
Church, Rev. 5. B. 


house 
Ky., Chavies.—Lincoln Coal Co.; church, 
(See Dwellings.) 


Ky., Georgetown.—Mt. Zion Baptist Church ; 
25x60 ft.; con- 
composition shingle 
roof; hot-air heat, $540; O. W. Williams, 
Archt., 2225 W. Walnut St. Address Rev. MV. 
M. ID. Purdue, Pastor, 314 Payne St., George 
town. (Lately noted.) 


$10,000 Sunday-school 


brick and 


annex ; 


crete, wood: 


Ky., Hazard.—Ajax Coal Co.; church. (See 
Dwellings.) 

Ky., Jeff. 
& as. 


Ky., Lexington 


-Defiance Coal Co.; church, Y. M. 
and 2 school buildings 

Good Church ; 
foundation 
Keller secured permit. 


Shepherd 


$59,000 building ; stories: stone 


and walls; J. E 

La., Lafayette.—Catholic Church, Right Rev 
J. B. Jeanmard, Bishop; residence ; also plans 
to erect school. 

La New Orleans Grace Episcopal 
brick and 
stucco; seat 400; Sam Jones, Jr., Archt. 

Md., Baltimore.—Salem’s Lutheran 
gation, Rev. Walter Schmitt, pastor, 
St. and Battery Ave.; $10,000 extension ; 
ft.; brick; slate roof; hardwood floors. Ad- 


Congre 
Randall 
20x60 


} dress John Freund, Archt., 11 E. Lexington St. 


Se 
Cone Export & Commis- ; 


| stone ; 


to $60,000 building at 


; bids until Nov. 17 to erect | 


Mo., St. Louis 
Church ; $11,000 building; 
Rk. C. Wagley 


Stephen Memorial Methodist 
x45 ft brick and 
Archt., 6109 Easton 
Ave. 
N. C., Albemarle. — 
$50,000 to $75,000 building. 
N. C., Cherlotte. 


Presbyterian Church ; 
Address The Pastor. 
sjaptist Church; $50,000 
Elizabeth; also church 


at Seversville. Address The Pastor. 


N. C., Graham.—Baptist Church ; 
Address Wm, I. Ward, chrmn 
Okla., McAlester. — Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, Rey. Walter Douglas, Pastor; 


parsonage 
Committee 


; $100,000 building. 


Okla., Picher 
ing: contemplated 
; Biackville.—Baptist 
It. Miller, pastor; $80,000 building: 


Saptist Church ; $25,000 build 
Address The Pastor. 
Church, Rev. L 
1x130 ft 


a. 


brick; slate roof; Martin & Ward, Archts., 
Greenville, 8S. C. (Lately noted.) 

Tenn., Marysville First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Rev. J. M. Emert, pastor; 


$40,000 to $50,000 building; brick and frame; 


stone trim: flat roof: wood fleors: hot-air 
heat electric lights Rn. F. Graf & Sons, 
Archts.. Knoxville, Tenn (Lately noted.) 


Rev. J. Man 
$25,000 church and 
brick and hollow 
tile: slate or asbestos roof; pine floors; hot 


Va. Cheriton.—Baptist Church 


ning Dunaway pastor 


Sunday-school; 66x75 ft.; 


iir heat, $500; electric lights, $00. Address 
Herbert IL. Cain, Areht., 12 N. Sth St., Rich 
mond. (Lately noted.) 

Va.. Fineastle taptist Church, C. H. Luns 


ford, Chrmn. Building Comm. ; $15,000 Sunday 
school building ; 4 stories ; 26x50 ft.; brick; tin 
roof; pine joist floors; steam heat; owner 
taking bids: G. R. Ragan, Archt., Terry Bldg., 
Roanoke (Lately noted.) 

Va.. Fort Defiance Old Stone Church; 


addition ; 
10x4 ft.; stone; T. J 


815.000 church and Sunday-sechoo! 


1 story and basement; 


advantage to all concerned 


if the 


== 
Collins & Son., Archts., 
Staunton, Va. 


Va., Norfolk.—Billy 


South Augusta 8t,, 


Sunday Tabernacle, W 


T. Gregory, Chrmn. Building Comm.; $30,00 
tabernacle ; 175x250 ft.; seating capacity, 9000: 


choir stage; J. Johnson Construction Co 


Contr. 

Va., Salem.—College Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Rev. Charles K. Hunton, Pastor, § 
High St.; $37,000 church and parsonage ; stone 
tr brick; slate, tile or asbestos shingle roof: 
hardwood, tile and pine floors; steam and hot 


lighting: also 
O. M. Topp, probable 


Pittsburch, Pa 


water considering 
Sunday-school building ; 


Archt., Jenkins’ Arcade Bldg., 


heat; city 


City and County. 
Fla., Miami Hall.—City, J. F. C 
Clk.; city hall. 


City OVA, 
Comfort Statior ete 
Commrs., W. F. Smith, Chrmn., called 
election Nov. 12 on $100,000 bonds, to in 
clude $35,000 for water-front improvements, 
comfort stations, etce.; $5000 for comfort sta 
tions; $10,000 for bandstand and comfort sta 
tion in Williams Park. 


Fla., St. Petersburg 
City 


Ga., Savannah—Fire Station.—City; fire sta 


tion; contemplated. Address City Engineer. 

Okla., Altus—Auditorium, ete.—City; voted 
$50,000 bonds for memorial auditorium ; $50,000 
for city hospital. Address The Mayor. (Pre 
viously noted.) 

Okla., Fairfax—City Hall.—City, E. C. Quig 
ley, Clk.: $31,000 building; 57x70 ft.; brick; 
cement floors; vault: electrie lights; bids 


until Nov. 17; separate bids for heating and 


plumbing: plans and specifications at office 


Jno. O. Bradley & Co., Archts., Pawhuska, 
Okla. (Previously noted.) 

Tenn., Memphis. City; $17,000 engine- 
honse; bids in. Address Mayor Monteverde. 


Courthouses. 

La., Baton Rouge.—East Baton Rouge Par 
ish Police Jury; $450,000 courthouse and jail; 
fireproof; stone, concrete and brick; 3 stories 
and basement: Edw. F. Neild, Shreveport. and 
Sanguinet & Staats, Fort Worth, Asso. Archts. 
(Previously noted.) 


Dwellings. 

Ala., Andalusia.—S B Milligan, V.-P 
Andalusia ; dwelling 
Birmingham—RKecord Building.—Board 
$100,000 fireproof record building 


$15,400) 2-story 
Ala., 
of Revenue; 
Ala., Andalusia 
dence, 
Ark., Little Rock 
000 residence: 2 


Lauren Avant ; $25,000 resi 


Thalman & Reed; $23, 
stories; brick veneer. 


Ark Texarkana rexarkana Housing Co 


eapital $50,000, ineptd number of dwellings; 
{1 5 and 6 rooms: stucco, brick and lumber 
wood floors. Address Louis Heilbron. (Lately 


Fla Miami Dr. Jones: 
concrete blocks. 


S10.000 residence 


ind il-story garage 


Ga., Dublin.—Walden Bros.; several dwell 
ings, 

Ga., Thomson teaver Cotton Mills, J. R 
Killian, Gen. Mer number of cottages; 4 
rooms each: shingle roof: open fireplaces 
$10,000: electric lights, $250. (Lately noted.) 

Ky.. Chavies.—Lincoln Coal Co.; 20 miners 


church and Y. M. C. A. building 


dwe llings: 


Ky., Fort Thomas—O. P. Schriver; 912.4% 
residence, Manor Lane ® stories: 2x61 ft 
brick and stuceo: Weber & Weber, Archts., 


Miller Bldg., Cincinnati 


Ky., Fort Thomas.—Pearl & Butler, Cincin 


nati: 70x35-ft dwelling; brick: thatched 
shingle roof wood floors: hot-water heat 
bids opened Dec. 1 Address C. C. & E. A 


Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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Weber 
itl 

kK Ilazard. — Ajax Coal Co.; 50 miners’ 
iwellings, church and school on Lott's Creek. 


Md.. Laltimere.—A. G. Moses Construction 
“o & dwellings, 3400 block Woodberry Ave 

at brick: 21x34 ft. : $45,000 

Md.. Baltimore.—Francis E. Yewell, 1714 Eu- 
taw ! bungalows at 500-16 Forest Park 
Ave ‘ 

Ma taltimore Cityco Realty Co., 2 E. Lex- 
ington St.; 17 dwellings, Park Heights Ave., 


2 stories; brick ; $34,000. 
Md., Salisbury Jno. W. Windsor; consider 


ing ¢ ting number of brick residences, 


nr. Hillsdale Ave 


Miss., Corinth.—Hubert Young: $20,090 resi 


lence: brick veneer: tile roof; hardwood and 
tile rs: R. A. Heavner, Archt., Jackson, 
ren (Lately noted.) 

Miss Ittabena.—Dr. C. C. Moore and J. A. 
Gordon ; 2 dwellings; one, 2 stories and base- 
ment hot-air heat; other, 1 story; both 
nd brick-veneered press brick: asphalt 
roof; oak and pine floors; A. E. 
nan Archt., Tupelo, Miss. Address 





Me Jefferson City.—Wm. P. Stone; stone 


Mo., Jefferson City. Kenneth Wilhite; 
dwelling 

Mo., Jefferson City.—Wm. W. Turbett; bun- 
galow. 

Mo., Jefferson City.—Louis G. Schell; resi 
lence in Fairmount place. 


Mo., St. Louis.—T. P. Moody; $25,000 resi- 


dence; 2 stories; brick; Study & Farrar, 
Archts., 1963 Areade Bldg. (Lately noted.) 


Mo., St. Louis.—G. B. Gonnett: residence; 
Study & Farrar, Archts., 1363 Arcade Bldg. 

Mo., St. Louis.—J. H. 
dence 3 stories; 34x35 ft.; brick ; 
Naumann, Archts. ,Fullerton Bldg 


$18.00) resi 


Nolte & 


Priess : 


Mo., University City —O. J. Bachmer, 3500 
Palm St., St Louis, Archt. for $12,000 resi 
dence; 2 stories; 42x38 ft.; brick and stucco: 
slate reot: wood floor; hot-water heat, $1000; 
electric light. Address Architect 

N. C., Charlotte. — 
Construction Co.; 2 dwellings; 1% 
$10,000. 


Charlotte Consolidated 


stories ; 


residence. 


dwell 


N. C., Salisbury.—Mark Cooper ; 
N. (., Salisbury.—Dr. E. W. Smith; 
ing 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—Il. D. Garrison; 6 
dwellings; 30x50 ft.; frame; shingle roof; 
wood floors ; $30,000; sidewalks, $100; plans and 
construction by owner. (Lately noted.) 
Ss. ¢., Columbia.—Loyal Contracting Co.: 12 
2 stories; frame: composition shin 
$88,000 ; 


dwellings : 
gle roofs: hardwood and pine floors: 
onstruction by owner. 
Ss. C., Spartanburg 

Mills; 5S operatives’ cottages at Camp Wads 
vorth: J. E 


ille, S. C 


- Spartanburg County 


Sirrine, Archt. and Engr., Green- 


Anderson 
Archts, for 


renn Chattanooga.—Elvner & 
ens’ Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 


wellings 


contemplated 


rex., Abilene c¢. W. Gill 


residence 


Tex., Abilene-G. R. Davis; 335,832 dwell 


rex Dallas.—C. N. MecGaffey: $10,500 resi 


lence 2 stories: 8 rooms: brick veneer 

Te El Paso.—William Tirt; bungalows: 
310.000 

I Eagle Pass.—C. Kownslar; $10,000 resi 
dene 


Mayfield Building & Im 
$11,600. 


lex El Paso 
provement Co.: 3 bungalows: 
Knight ; 
Italian 


Pex San Antonio Lawrence 


“room hollow-tile and stucco cottage ; 


Archts., 3d and Walnut Sts., Cincin- 


Renaissance design; Beverly W. Spillman, 
Archt. 
Va., Danville 


promoting organization of $100,000 company to 


—Young Men’s Business Club; 


erect dwellings. 
Va., Richmond Northside 
four 2-story dwellings See 
Va Richmond Barton Ieig 
Church, Rev. Geo. Waite, pastor 
Herbert I 


Building Corp 
Warehouses. ) 








ing: brick and ston 


12 N. 9th St. 


w Va., Bluefield.—Wm Gillespie $20,000 
residence; 145 stories and basement: 70x46 f 
stone Alex Mahood, <Archt 60 I & f 
Blig 

W. Va.. Bluefield.—Col. Wm. Leckie: $ 
bungalow; 1's stories and basement 26x34 


t.; Alex. Mahood, Archt., L. & C. Bldg 

W Va.. Bluefield.—Harry M. Waugh $38 

0) residence and servants’ quarters 

former, 50xS0 ft latter, 20x32 

Mahood, Archt., I & ¢ 
noted.) 


ind basement : 
ft.: brick Alex 
Bldg (Previously 
W. Va., Bluefield.—Dr. C. M. Scott 
residence; 2 stories and basement; brick and 
Pedigo & Garry, Archts., Kelly-Moyer 


820.000 


stone; 
Bldg 

W. Va.. Charleston 
000 residence and garage: 
ment; 55x88 ft.: brick; 
Archts., 475 Fifth Ave., New 

W. Va., Charleston.—Wm. A. 
$60,000 residence and garage; 2% 
100 ft.: Higgonbotham & Knapp, Archts., 702 
Charleston National Bank Bldg 


James R. Thomas; $75 


stories and base 
Dennison & Hirons 
York. 
MacCorkle ; 
stories: 40x 


W. Va., Huntington. —Charles Boldt Co 
frame dwellings: roof; wood 
floors: heating from main plant; J. C. 
Grunkemyer, Archt., 3717 Eastern Ave., Cincin- 
nati Address Fred C. Schwenck, care Chas 
Boldt Co., Davis Lane, Cincinnati (Lately 
noted to erect 100 dwellings.) 

=. eae 
dence 


composition 


Huntington —David Cohen; resi- 


Government and State. 


Ss. C., Walhalla—Postoffice, ete.—Otto Kauf 
man: postoftice, motion-picture theater and 
storerooms; 138x70 ft reinforced concrete 
steel ceiling: Barrett roof: plate-glass front 
concrete floor, sanitary top floor; city light 
ing: plans and construction by owner 

Tenn Memphis Jones & 
Furbringer, Porter Bldg., sub-post 
office: 1 story GOXSO ft 


Sub postoftic ‘ 
Archts 
brick 


plate glass between piers and walls; tile in 


stone trim 


lobby: locker-rooms; steam heat 


ostoflice, ete rreasurs 


Tex., San Antonio 
Dept.. Jas. A. Wetmore 


Acting Supervising 


Archt Washington, D. ¢ alterations to 
postofiice and courthouse; Hl. L. Knuth, San 
Antonio, low bidder. (Lately noted.) 


Va... Richmond—Postoffice and Courthouse 
rreasury Dept., Jas. A. Wetmore, Acting Su 
Washington, 1D. ¢ bids 


postofiice and 


pervising Archt.. 
til Nov. 24 for alteration to 
courthouse; plans and = specifications fre 
office Supervising Archt. or from office cust: 


dian at site 


° . ° ° . 
Hospitals, Sanitariums, Etc. 
Ala., Troy 4. F. and A. M 
pital: Frank Lockwood, Archt 
Ala L 
ments 
Ala., Tusecaloos: 
erinary hospital 
Ark., Little Rock.—City 
Mayor Ben D. Brickhouse 
til Nov. 1 for plain reinforced concrete, elec 


°0-bed hos 
Montgomery 


E. Gellerstedt in charge of arrang 





Dr. W. A. Harris; vet 
iSx70 ft 

Hospital Board 
Chrmn bids un 


trical, plumbing and heating work for hos 
pital 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department. it will be of advantage to all concerned 


Ga Atlanta.—Dr. Wm. B. Lingo; $100,000 


diagnostic building in conjunction with Lingo 


Sanitarium: 50 rooms 

Ga Rome City and Floyd County Cor 
missioners ; $75,000 memorial hospital building 
ind wards for ) patients r. BE. Graftor 
Chrmn, Committec (Lately noted.) 

Miss Bil Biloxi City Hospital 
plete building; $1 : contemplated 

Miss Clarksd Myra Hancock I tie 
llost 1 Co ns SiV0.000 structure c) S 
l’tiel Archt Clarksdale and Memphis 
W. P. Hol . P rs’ Bank, interested 
Okla Altus.—( voted bonds 

| ! s City 1 « 1 vy.) 

Okla ( ! K ry Club ” h 
pital 

/-— Marior Marion County Memorial 


I W ! hie Waxal l Ss 
rium $75," building; fireproof bids until 
Nov. 10, ineluding heating, plumbing and wir 
g: plans and specifications at office GS 2 
Page & Bro Archts Austin (Previousiy 
Va Harrisonburg Rockingham Memorial 
Hospital, J. Wilton, S. Main St. ; $40,000 add 
tio tories: brick Chas. M. Robinsot 


Archt Time Richmond, \ 


(Previously noted.) 


s-Dispatch Bldg 


Hotels. 


Fla Lal Worth M J lloenig West 
Patt lhe ! nterested in organization of 
compan to erect $125.000 hotel 

Ga Atlanta Aldine Chambers and other 
reported to establish resert near Atlanta 
erect hotel provide artificial lake golf 
Course driveways avenues ete 

N. Greensboro.—1. TP. Sanders and ¢ ‘ 
Iludson, Greensboro Thos. Gresham, Rich 


A. Williams and W. E. IHlockett 


reported to incorporate com 


mond, Va \ 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 
pany to build and operate 1(-story firepr 





hotel at Greene and Washington Sts con 
r foundation 113x125 ft 2h) bedrooms 
r f garden $7 uw 
Okla Bl well Bl well Hotel ¢ 
60,000 buildir 140x150 ft 1 stories; brick 
| reinforced conecre firepr f compe 
I f Kennerly & 8S remever Archts 


S. ¢ Edgefield Dixie Highway Hotel Co 
Ino. ¢ Sheppard l’rest s-story hotel 
ore on Ist floor Lafayve & Lafaye, Archts,. 
Columl Ss. ¢ bids until Nov. 10. (Lately 
noted.) 

Ter Chattanooga Chamber of Commeres 


considering pr 
hotel on Signal Mountain 


Pex Abilene R \. Hodges d W. I 
Jone story ddition to S3-story Grace 
Hotel 

l \marill ] s rhompson 7 story 

! ding 140 f steel, brick and 
s with bath Turkish bath 
swim! g pool in basement; J.C. Berry 
& « Archts (Lately noted.) ° 


Pex Fort Wort! Ss. A Toseph I’roy 


Tosep!] Cafe hotel; contemplates 

\ I tville Northampton Hotel Corp., 
( \W Hlol d rest 235.000 hotel } sto 

bris Kn. I Mite ll, Areht., Seaboard 

l Norfé 

w. Wh Sulphur Sy ngs wi Sul 
pl Sy es Hotel ¢ rhornton I 
Pres tera s ad ack Greenbrier 
Hotel Elzner & Anders Archts., Ci t 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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Miscellaneous. 


Ala., Andalusia — Clubhouse. — Andalusia 
clubhouse, swimming pool and 
9-hole golf course. 


Country Club 
Ga., Americus—Clubhouse.—Sumter Club, W 
A. Dodson, Prest 


clubhouse 


Memorial.—A, B. Crawford, 


Secy. Memorial Board; $20,000 building; 50x 


Ky., La Grange 


1 ft.: brick and concrete; tile roof; wood 
floors: ready for bids Nov. 3: Thos. J. Nolan, 
Archt., 235 Courier-Journal Bldg., Louisville 

Ky., Louisville—Children’s Home.—Ken 
tucky Children’s Home Society, Geo. L 


Sehon, Secy $300,000 home, including num- 
ber of buildings 

La., New Orleans 
Checkers nd Whist Club, W. W. 
field, V.-P.; 
clubhous 6 stories 
Areht., Hibernia Bldg 

Mo., St. Louis Memorial Nolte & Nau 
mann, Archts., Fullerton Bldg 
orial: granite and marble; 


Clubhouse Chess, 
Wester- 
remodel Cosmopolitan Hotel for 


Rathbone De Buys, 


$100,000 mem 
reinforced con 
crete roof: stories 

Okla., Tulsa—Amusement Park.—Tulsa Live- 
stock & Industrial Exposition Co. chartered ; 
$500,000 capital; M. C. Hale and others; expo 
sition grounds and amusement park. 

Tex., Magnolia Beach—Clubhouse.—Magnolia 
Beach Fishing, Hunting and Bathing Assn. ; 
rebuild summer-houses; provide shell streets 
walks, wharf, etc. 

Va., Roanoke Viscose Co., H 
C. Neren, Supt girls, dormitory; 4 stories; 
300 ft 


Dormitory. 
frontage; brick; accommodate 200 to 
250; gymnasium, laundry, kitchens, etc. 

W. Va... Vivian—ClInbhouse Peerless Coal 
& Coke Co., W. G. Williamson, Supt.; $20,000 
building; 2 stories; 40x62 ft brick and 
frame; Alex Mahood, Archt., 601 L. & C. 
Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va. 


Railway Stations, Sheds, Ete. 


Okla., Okmulgee.—St, Louis & San Francisco 
R. R. Co., F. G. Jonah, Ch. Engr., St. Louis; 
260x42 ft.; brick and 
composition roof; R. C. 


2-story freight station; 
reinforced conerete ; 


Stephens, Archt., care company. 


Schools. 
Ala., Gadsden.—Board of Education, J. H. 
Prest 
considering bond election. 


extensions ; 
(Previ- 


Disque, buildings and 
$200,000 - 
ously noted.) 


Soard ; $25,000 


Ala., Town Creek School 
building ; rooms; brick and stone; wood 
and concrete floors ; 
steam heat; Delco lighting; 
at Pin Hook; 4 rooms 


composition shingle roof ; 


also $2100 building 





composition shingle 
roof: wood floors; 


plans; Earl M 
ton, Ala 


stoves; 


Hodson, 


lamps; State 


County Supt., Moul 


of Christ, W. A 
‘s, Coal Hill, Ark 

building, location undecided ; 
Address J. 


Conway (Lately 


Ark., Conway Chur 
Hill, Prest. Board of Off 


$100,000 college 





brick; tile roof; conerete floors 
Cc. Dawson, Mer. Campai 


noted.) 


Fla., Ormond Volusia County Board of 
Publie Instrnetion, C. R. M. Sheppard, Supt 
De Land, Fla. ; $25,000 building; eoquina rock 
walls: 6 classrooms: bids until Nov. 21; plans 
and specifications at office Mark & Sheftall 
Archts., 210 Clark Bldg., 
noted to open bids Oct. 24.) 


Jacksonville. (Lately 


Fla., Center Hill.—Sumter County Board of 
Publie Instrue G. H 
Bushnell, Fla.; school building in Special Tax 
School Dist. No. 12; bids until Nov. 3; 
and specifications at office F. H. Trimble 
Archt., Orlando, Fla. 





rompkins, Seev 


plans 


Fla., Micanopy. — Alachua County School 
Board; $15,000 junior high and grammar 
school; 81.6x74.4 ft.; 2 stories; brick and 
asphalt slag roof; wood floors; hot- 
; electric lights; T. M. Bryan, Archt., 
(Lately noted.) 


frame ; 





5, Gainesville, Fla 

Ga., Thomasville.—City considering election 

on $100,000 bonds to erect school. Address 

Board of Education. 

Kentucky 
Cherry, 


Ky., Bowling Green Western 
School, Dr. H. H. 
Prest.; reported considering erection of girls’ 


State Normal 


dormitory. 


Kvy., Hazard Aiaz Coal Co.: school. (See 
Dwelling.) 
Ky., Jeff Defiance Coal Co.: 2 school 


buildings (See Churches.) 

La., Egan Arcadia Parish School Board; 
$15,000 brick building 

La., Jennings.—School Dist. No. 21; con 
sidering election Ist week in Novy. on $250,000 
bonds to erect high school: brick or con- 
crete: W. H. Steinman & Son, Archts.: W. P 
Arnette, Supt. Jefferson Davis Parish School 
Board (Lately noted.) 

La., Monroe, City, Arnold FPernstein, 
Mayor; will issue $217,000 school bonds. 





La., Youngsville Parish School Board, La 
Fayette, La. ; $59,000 Junior Agricultural High 
School; 13 rooms and auditorium; brick 
(Lately noted.) 

Miss., Hickory Flat 


School Dist. : $20.00 building: 


Trustees Consolidated 
87x68 ft.;: 
stories and basement: composi- 
tion roof; pine floors; hot-air heat; bids until 
Oct. 31; A. E. Hindsman, Archt., Box 293, Tu 
pelo, Miss. Address M. Hl. Henry, Chrmn. 
Board of Trustees, Hickory Flat. (Lately 
noted.) 


brick 


ind stone; 


Mo., Cape Girardeau.—City votes Nov. 25 on 
$83,000 bonds to erect hich schoolwand addition 
to Central High School. Address Board of 
Education 

Mo., Hollister 
Dobbin, Prest 

Mo., Richmond 
build and 
70x50 ft.: 1 story: brick; 


School of the Ozarks, Mr. 
$15,000 dormitory 

Richmond School Dist. ; re- 
repair high school gymnasium; 
walls now standing 
to be covered with stucco: composition roof; 
maple floors; $10,000; Felt & Co., Archts., 
Address Ben E, Shotwell, 


(Lately noted.) 


Kansas City, Mo 
Clk., Richmond 


N. C., Graham.—Dist. School Trustees; re 
model building, erect 8-room addition; also 
plan to erect building for negroes. 

N. C., Chapel Hill. — University of North 
Carolina; 2 dormitories ; 
men; J, A. Salter, State Archt., Raleigh, N. C. 


— 


accommodate 175 


Okla., Muskogee.—Board of Education ; $230- 
0 Junior High School; 284x100 ft.; 2 stories; 
brick, stone and reinforced concrete; tar and 
gravel roof; tile and wood floors; 
bids opened Nov. 7; 
on heating and electrie wiring; H. O. Valeur 
Blig (Lately 


vacuum 


steam heat separate bids 


Archts., 705 Phoenix 


Okla., Oklahoma City Board of Education 
Administration Bldg 
bids until Nov, 17 to erect Capitol Hill, Web 
ter and Classen junior high schools; sepa 


J. G. Stearley, Cl 


ventilating, plumbing 
plans and = specifications at 
office Layton-St h & Forsyth, Archts., 
west Reserve Bank Bldg 


South 


S. C., Florence School Board, Dr. N. W 


Ilieks, Chrm S100") hich school stories 
brick: wood joist and floor construction; bids 
until Nov. 14; 


W. J. Wilkins & Co 


plans and specifications at office 


Arehts, (Previously 


86 000 to S] ¥),.000 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


Tex., Dallas.—Board of Education; Juniug 
Heights school; receiving bids, 

Tex., Wichita Falls.—Wichita Falls Inde. 
pendent School Dist.: $25,000 school at Bluff 
and 13th Sts. ; also $45,000 building at 11th and 
Van Buren Sts.; 6 rooms; brick; Barrett 
specification roof; wood floors; steam heat 
$4000: C. J. Pate, Archt. for former; Voelkner 
& Dixon, latter; Taylor Bros. and J. C. Jop 
lin & Co., 

Va., Alexandria 
chial School; $22,000 building; 3 stories; 
10x60 ft.: J. B. Collins, Archt., Cameron and 
Union Sts. 

Va., Ivy Depot. — Ivy 
Board, Dr. H. L. 


Contrs., construction in progress 


Colored Episcopal Paro- 


District School 


Chrma.; $20,000 


Baptist, 


building: 2 stories; 59x105 ft.; frar and 
shingl Stanhope S. Johnson, Archt Peo- 
ple’s Bank Bldg Lynchburg, revising ins 

Va Orange School foard, care FP. §, 
Rosley $18,000 high school 1 story 1x56 


ft hollow tile or frame; N. T. Wil eld, 
Archt., Main St., Charlottesville. 

Va., Richmond 
Rey. E. Osgood, Chaplain ; 
Ir 


dustrial School. 


Brotherhood of St. A ew 
chapel at Laurel 


Elkins. — Davis and Elkins ¢ ege, 
Allen, Prest 75 


W. Va., 
Jas. Edw 


$75,000 scien nd 


library building; stories; 70x100 ft.; brick 
and stone; C. L. Harding, Archt., Walker 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. (Previously 1 d.) 


W. Va., Lerona soard of Educatio W 
H. Caldwell, Secy., Athens, W. Va.: $40,000 
building: 2 stories and basement; probably 
brick; contemplated; A, F. Wysong, Archt., 
Princeton, W. Va. 


Stores. 

Fla., Jacksonville-—Harry Finkelstein; $29,- 
0) improvements to building, Ashley and Jef 
ferson Sts. 

Fla., Miami.—C: H. Reeder; 1-story build- 
ing: 5 stores: concrete piling and doc H 
Geo, Fink, Archt. 

Fla., St. Augustine—Wm. A. Knight; busi 
ness building. 

Columbus.—O. C. Bullock and B. H 
building to replace 


Hardaway; 3-story 
burned structure; steel and concrete. 

Ga., Columbus. — Mrs. P. J. MeSorley; 
building to replace burned structure. 

Ga., La Grange—Drs. W. E. and D. E 
Morgan; 3 
Ky., Hopkinsville—J. H. Anderson and Geo 
W. Crenshaw: $175,000 building; 3. stories 
81x19) ft.: mill construction; bids opened 
Nov. 15: Graf & Son, Knoxville, and Jno. T 
Waller, Hopkinsville, Asso. Archts. Address 
Geo, W. Crenshaw 

Miss., Clarksdale. — J. H. Hooks, Prest 
Clarksdale Machinery Co.; 4-story brick build 
ing ; contemplated, 
Miss., Clarksdale 
ineptd. ; F200, 
Mo Cabool Cahool Wholesale Grocery 
inized; $40,000 capital; erect 50x125 


stores: probably 3 stories. 


Valley Dry 
” eapital; building 


Mississippi 


Co. org 


fi. building 


Mo., Kansas City.—Thos. Corrigan Estate 
Thos. C. Bourke, representative ; $500,000 build 
ing; 10 stories and basement; Ist two floors 


and basement to be oecupied by Gateway pos 


1 station remaining floors by mail- 
100x115 ft 
nd glass: set-in steel windows; Keene & 


Archts 


- concrete, faced with br K 


Simpsor 
Mo., Kansas City Edward Austir 
Penn St.; $17,000 building; 49%132 ft.; br 

gravel roof: granitoid roof : steam heat 
elect lights; granitoid sidewal Addr 


Grand Avenue T* 


( Lately noted.) 


C. M. Williams, Archt., 
ple Bldg 


N. C., Fairview.—Dick Gear; store build 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 








Ol 

be ( 
Ol 
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ft 
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ae —_—__ — ss 
iv wo est City.—C. C. Moore; 80x80-ft. store and apartment-house 66x100 ft st ) Co Contr Charl ) Mo (Lately 
_ \ild rick ; metal roof, ries; brick; stone foundatior \. F. Wysong ) 
N Salisbury.—Feldman Bros }-story Archt. Address G. W. Crumpecker 4 Beaufort.—Be fort Bar g¢ & Trus 
ad t store; also warehouse; contem ( 8 
plate Theaters. t 1 stone I ‘ SI r 
ett Ok kasha.—Wheatland Grain & Lun Miss Picayune Jno. E. Curtis: $12,000 ‘ . ‘ a : 
it ber ¢ storerooms ; 25x90 ft ving-picture theater Sy M h i : 
A ‘ \ \ 
er oOxl Isa Rosser-Casebeer Furniture Wanted—Theater Equipme vee . < Abl ! ( t s n 
op ( ) building ; 509x140 ft 5 stories and 
“oS ha ee reinforced concret elt r co , ‘ 
‘: “rad me Warehouses. Geo, W 
- Slair Bros chts 
I | ‘ ‘ 
@ Loris.—Jno. P. Cooper, Mullins, 8. ¢ “ Atlant General Electric Co. (main : , 
8 occupied by Loris Grocery Co Hii atsiain . dy N. ¥.) \. I Ms 8, Dist 1 





Has.—D. E raggoner and 


R.-B s a Si tl G W. Muller B { 


ol , rv 10 stories 

Stiel °-story building for Acme tattery ‘ Atl 
— ( Rome r. B. Whit 1 others. commit 

‘ m 
nd . tee to arrange details as to sité . ‘ Dual PD, W. Sheehan 


i San Antonio.—E. R. Guenther; $25, 


0 
18 bnil g 1 story: reinforced con : at : sa , ; 

Ss. stores: A. A. Herff Co., Archts Co. = £100.000 ator «2 Aa oe ' " 
36 Va., Lynchburg.—C. M. Gi 

d 86x132 ft.; 4 





enheimer: £250, Mo.. ( 


Kansas ty 





ories, basement {Jarry G. Randall, Mgr.; considering erecting 








basement; plans and specifications tO orain-storage tanks: 500.000-bu ipa is 
ew ‘ ds on mill construction, reinforced gonerete and brick warehousé . I . . 
rel ‘ and steel and concret Stanhope 8 rer iia a —— i. at ‘ l rt 8 ‘ Peebles & I rus 
Johns Archt., People’s Bank Bldg.; plans =" ; Ar t Law Bld Se st ( 
saontemlate American Cotton Grow s’ Ass wareh sé , ‘ P ; ~ 
ge Peres contemplated ; Clyde Thomas, J. D. Mason and 
nd \ Norfolk.—Smothers Drug Co., 1454 others. committer w. Parkersburg.—l rust & De 
ck W. 28th St.; $20,000 store and apartment : posit Co., S. D. Camden, P t remodel and 
cer building; 2 stories; 24x62 ft brick; Wick Peay Rg nao wala 798 2 . — rt ne, l c lHlogg I ( I 485 
d.) ham Taylor, Archt., Citizens’ Bank Bldg ¢ ; ™ Fifth A New \¥ 


W inh _ seers rn VV \ Will I N | j 
\ Richmond H. Carl Messerschmidt, \ Seanee—Besenew’ Cah. 2. & Meanie . 

000 Arcl Mutual Bldg.; $50,000 business build nd other $10.000 warchous 1 story ‘ saints ; . apr scany ia 

ae renee e l ther $1 r i I x ie ‘ W 
J ing tori brick 100 f hollow til a »: N. T. Wing 





W. Va.,. Charleston.—D. K. Richardsor bus eld, Arch E. Main St.. ©) ] 1] 

s building: several stories: 1st floor. bank 
ess building v ral stori l f r, ba \ Riel 1 Casthelte 3 ane ¢ ; 
g purposes and furniture store; hotel above este tien '¥ ahooer waetieningl i ii Meal 


Churches. 


Bay ings; $28,000 \) \t Rapt Chure!l r Paul 


BUILDING CONTR 


W. Va., Princeton. — Crumpecker & 





Wil ( \t I ed.) 
ld Apartment-Houses. a ae © GRARERGET GRE 5 SemgNS eeretes ask. ¢ Methodist C) Board, 1 
£174,000 
- Fla., Miami—Mrs, M. E. Williams, Berlin a ET ae ee , Le Lo ( $10,000 1 ‘ 
Apts., Dallas, Tex.; $70,000 apartment; 41x14 Tae a aid Wliti if ia aie Sia i" 0 Contr., Pine Bluff, Ark 
Sl ft { ies: reinforced concrete; tile panel on Geo. W. Mulls Bar a ° I S] I ( l 
walls, wood joist; Johns-Manville 4-ply built Tg Pee G Pal 
H up I wood floors; eleetrie lights $5000; 
ce Henry La Pointe, Archt., 212 12th St.; C. H Ga., Savannah.—Ci S & St ern Ba I oN Archt 
Cr Contr., 1214 Ave C, both Miami S00") alterations; 1 story fireprool al ‘ er-J 1 Blde I lle: K. S. Ford 
y (Lately noted.) Pe, SES, GR, Te MCNNE, SOE. ONO | Cones, La GC Ky. (1 
Fla., West Palm Beach.—A, D. Sheldias; “ be ce a ": he sac he _ \ I First I Chureh 
E 15-family apartment-house; C, J. Tallman, W. 40th St Nov Yor . : Col i ”) hd n I brick 
Cc r Wilmington and Louisburg, N. C. late raof: Atlantic Development ¢ p., Contr 
Tex., San Antonio.—W. J. Daley; $50,000 ace Mario oe gap ' * om 
§ ipartment and garage; 40x160 ft stories ; _ , cet $4 CC — 
8 cultes, 4 reoms each: scmi-Grepreef; tat 1 ent 3 3 ‘ 1 4 Shopwell & ( . Dwellings. 
I and gravel roof; wood floors; Adams & hong oe See ie , ' Ala., 1 gham.—Mart B. 1 $1 
ss Adams, Archts., 517 Gibbs Bldg.; Walsh & i OOO residene - sto brick er 14 
Burney, Contrs., Hicks Bldg. (Previously La., Crowley First Nat. B i-story Hf. A. Lockhart, Contr 
= noted.) building ; first and me D. C., Washing li. W. Thompson 
, thers flices ; contract let h St. N. W bungalows, Washington 
La Lake ¢ rles.—Caleasi N Ba 1! stories: h yw tile I ) 


Association and Fraternal. ohn 


Ga., Savannah.—Benevolent Protective Order Archts., Underwood Cot ng Corp., ‘ G St. N. W.; IL. H. Warwick, ¢ Colorad 
- t Elks; $20,000 building: part steel construc tractor, both Ne oO 8 Bldg 
; S aterten; Sime f Henry Wallis Miss., Arcola.—Bar Arcol ding D. C, Washing Ralph W. Kirkhar 
) Archts Morgan & Dixon, Contrs eri tta: gl l lk I s -M » & F w, Nor I ‘ 1% 
Te San Antonio.—Young Women’s Chris furniture, ete Gee VV Muller Ba l stor 4 f Gregz & I ngring 
re I Association International Institute ure ¢ Cor Atl \rel j New ¥ 4 W. K. Reed 
61x108.4 ft.; brick; tin roof; concrete floors Miss., Clarksdale.—J, A, Marti 5. Ww. | ( h St. N. W 
s A 1 Giles Co. Areht., “F" Bldg Alfred M hell Bee baildine , \T cs e , £50 
s E. Rhe r, Cont (Previously noted.) os ' . r lg 1 on g ) 
W Va Huntingtor Sal ion Army marbl p s: Fr Pr. ¢ 1 floor 1 ry _ - ay 
Adjutant Frew; $ ¥ td n; 2 stories Arc} Williams & Will s, ¢ I ( », Archt.; J. R. Sw yn, Contr 





- elevator 


R. & P. Bldg.; Clell Smith, Contr., 100 W. 34... ju¢ stories and basement: 26x79 f 
Ave (Previously noted.) proed cide allied aoe eae ak : 
sphalt roof; reinforced concrete floors; heat \ B. ¢ i Arc] | 
Bank and Office. i . pl t. $3000: lighting. 81000: vault lights ( r I 
Ga., Atlanta.—Asa G. Candler, Ine con $700; R. G. Kirsch, Archt 1067 Magnolia M I mre Edward Kr nee 
t te Otis Elevator Co., New York City, Ave Ss Louis; Geo, H,. Gass 1 Construc nd garage: 1 tories: fr e: fo t ix40 
In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all neerned if the Ma act s Re d is me 
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ft.; latter, 25x25 ff $10,000; George Gaken 
Contr 

Md., Baltimore. -Harold C. 
Bank of Baltimore; 12 residences, vicinity 
University Parkway; 25.6x355.6 ft 3 stories; 
brick walls; stone foundation; slate roof; tile 
baths; composition porch floors; hot-water 
heat $12,000 each; Theo. Wells Pietsch, 
Archt., 1210 American Bldg.; Piel Construc 
Contr., Edmondson and Whitmore 


Hann, Savings 


tion Co., 





Aves 

Md., Frederick Dr. J. H. Apple, Prest 
Hood College ; $17,000 residence Ze stories; 
23x60 ft.; J. B. Hamme, Archt City Bank 
Bldg., York, Pa.; Roy VPoole, Contr 

N. C., Charlotte.—R. L. Goode, Contr. ; $10 
“0 residence ; stories Ss rooms frame 


sOxso ft 
N. C., Jonesboro Jonesboro Housing Cor 


poration; number of 5-room bungalows; 


floors: electric 
Cox, Archt. and 


noted at N. Cc 


shingle roof wood 
$2000 each; L. P 


(Lately 


frame ; 
lights 
Contr. incorrectly 
Raleigh.) 

Okla., Pawhuska if. M 
residence; 1 story and basement 
Monnot & Reid, Arehts., 4099 Empire Bldg 
Mr. Schell, Contr 


Tex., Beaumont W \ 


Hurley $12,500 


HONG. ft 


S65. 5S0 


Priddic 


residence; 13 rooms; 100x52 ft interlocking 
tile and concrete Mission tile roof ouk 
floors; cement and brick sidewalks; steam 
heat, SS0OO; Endress & Watkin, Archts., 
Seanlan Bldg Tom Sellepson, Contr both 


Houston (Lately noted.) 


Va., Portsmouth.—Dr. J. C. Bunford ; $20,000 
residence; 24% stories; 45x40 ft Philip M. 
Moser, Archt., Law Bldg (. Peele, Cont 
807 Sith St 


Va., Rapidan.-Wm. A. Rudasill; $13,000 


residence; 25x48 ft wing 14x15 ft con 
erete foundation; red til slate roof: doubl 
floors ouk tinish; plumbing, S600 vapor 
heat, $1400; wiring, 8250; Eugene Bradbury 
Archt W. W. Keenan, Contr both Char 


lottesville, Va 


W. Va., Huntington.—D, E. Vilsher ; 3 dwell 
ings; 2 steries and basement ZSxS2 ft 
$18,000; J. J. West, Contr., 911 9th Ave 

Government and State. 

lex., Corsicana—Dormitory State On 

phans’ Home, J. S. Callicut, Prest.; SS88,786 


brick, tile 
tar and gravel roof, 


dormitory; 54x125 ft.; 2 stories; 
and reinforced concrete: 
concrete and tile floors: steam heat, S3950; 
lighting, 2100; H. O. 
and C. H. Page & Bro., Austin, Asso. Archts 
Address G. W. Brillheart, (Lately 


noted.) 


Blanding, Corsicana, 


Contr 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Etc. 
Ark., Booneville.—Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
$12,000 addition ; 


contract let 


Trustees; accommodate 26 
patients ; 
Ga., La Grange. — J. E 


Trustees ; 


Dunson Hospital 
$30,000 addition and improvements ; 
2 stories; provide for 22 beds; 
Co., Contr. 


Daniel Lumber 
(Previously noted.) 


Ky., Paducah Riverside Hospital, Mrs 


Gela Harmon Martin, Supt $12,000 nurses’ 
home; 3 stories; 30x50 ft brick walls; as 


phalt roof; wood joist floors: central heating 
Archt., Cher 


Contr. (Lately noted.) 


and lighting plants; W. E. Gore 
rill-Russell Lumber Co 

N. C., Wilson.Carolina General Hospital, 
Inc.; $40,000 hospital; 5 stories; brick; S. B 


Meore, Archt.; W. R. Wyatt, Contr 


Hotels. 


La., Shreveport Chas. C. MeCloud: 26 
room addition to Colonial Hotel; brick, steel 


and metal lath; gravel built-up roof; wood 


floors; $25,000: steam heating plant $3000; 
Otis electric elevators $5000: J. P. Annan, 
Archt.: Tom Green, Contr (Lately noted.) 

N. C., Winston-Salem A. W. Gallaway ; 
$85.000 hotel: 50x100 ft brick: slate roof: 


heating and plumbing, 


New York; light 


mill construction ; 
$20,000 to W. G. Cornell Co 


’ 


ing, $4000; electric lights, $5000; C. Gilbert 
Humphreys, Archt.; J. L. Crouse, Contr., Box 
472, both Winston-Salem (Lately noted under 


Apartment-Houses. ) 
Wilson Hotel Co 


fireproof; tar and gravel 


Tex., Ranger $200,000 


hotel; S85x140 ft 
cement finish o1 


eoner slab; 





roof floors 
. 


gus steam radiators city lights: Otis com 
bination passenger and service elevator, $3900; 
all material purchased: Beshgetoorian & C¢ 
belli, Archts Walsh & Burney 


Antonio. (Gholson interests lately 


Contrs., San 


noted to 
erect: building.) 

Tex., San Antonio.-San Antonio Hotel Co., 
L. J. Hart remodel and erect 1-story 
SOxl4-ft. addition to Gunter Hotel; 4 stores, 


Japanese Tea Garden, et 


rest 


$42,976; Coleman 


& Jenkins Construction Co., Contr (Lately 
noted.) 

Tex,, San Antonio. Mr. and Mrs. R. E 
Richey; $60,000 hotel and garage; 50x100 
ft.: 3 stories; 30 rooms in hotel: fireproof; 


sarrett’'s 20-year fireproof roof; fireproof 
freight and passen 
ger elevators Adams & Adams, 
Archis., Gibbs Bidg.: MeKenzie Construction 


Co., Contr., Bedell Bldg. (Lately 


construction gus heat; 


S1Oo0 
noted.) 


Miscellaneous. 
Fla... West Palm B 


Kennedy; 


ach testaurant Chas 


remodel restaurant, install front, 
5x25 ft kitchen, 
fountain, ete.: rein 


dining-room enlarge 
dressing-rooms soda 
forced concrete and hollow tile; C. J. Tall 
Wilmington and Louisburg, N. 
C. (W. S. Hubbard lately noted to remodel 
building.) ? 


Mad LDaltimore 


man, Contr 


Salvage Fire Insurances 


Salvage Corps; building, 1682 8S. Hanover 
St.; 25x70 {t 2 stories; tin roof; wood and 
concrete floors; J. Appleton Wilson, Archt., 


Law Bldg Consolidated Engineering Co., 


Contr., Calvert Bldg 
Okla Clubhouse Lawton Golf 
Club; 
Leonard H 
Oklahoma 


Contr 


Lawton 


$35,000 clubhouse: 9 
bailey, Archt., 


Okla. ; 


and Country 
OSN41 ft 
1207 Coleord Bldg 


Richards Constr. Co 


stories: 

City, 
Lawton. 
Tex., Galveston Clubhouse Galveston 
Club, Rebt. I. Cohen, Sr.. Chrmn 
Com.: clubhouse, boat club and golf links; 
Donald Ross, Archt 


Country 


nd Builder 


Schools. 


Ark., Calico Rock 
Dist.; $20,000 building; 
(Previously 


Calico tock School 
Mack Medley, Contr. 
noted.) 


Ga., Americus Thalean Consolidated 
School Dist $60,000 building near Americus ; 
Kitchens & Edmonson, Contrs (Previously 
noted.) 

Ga., Americus.—Union High School Trus 
tees; $50,621 building; 20 rooms; electric 


lights: steam heat; Edwards & Sayward & 
Leitner, Archts., 


Atlanta, will supervise construction ; 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Kitchens 
Americus; W. F. Mar 


(Lately noted.) 


& Edmonson, Contrs., 
tin, heating, $7200 

Okla., Ada.—Consolidated Dist. No. 1 (Knox, 
Latta and Elm Flat): 
1] rooms and auditorium ; 
Okla., Elk City Board of Education, A. L 
Richards, Supt $115,000 high school; 60x195 
brick and stone; 


$26,250 building; brick ; 


contract let 


ft.; 2 stories and basement: 
floors : 
Security 


Barrett roof; concrete and maple 


steam heat; Hawk & Parr, Archts., 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


Bank Bldg., Oklahoma City; Kreipke-Schafer 
Construction Co., Contr., El Reno, Okla 


(Previously noted.) 


Okla., Gotebo.—Board of Education, M, F 
Pierce, Clk. ; $25,000 school: 1 story anid base 
ment; 54x70 ft IIuseman Co., Are} li 
Oklahoman Bldg., Oklahoma City \ I 


Seott, Contr., Sulphur, Okla 


Okla., Henryetta Board of Edu iot 
$110,000 high school; 65x110 ft.; 3 stories and 
basement; fireproof; brick, stone and reir 
forced concrete; tar and gravel roof; solid 
and Flortyle concrete floors: heating, $10,000 


lighting, $2500; Hawk & Parr, Archts., Okla 


homa City Address Manhattan Constructio 


Co., Muskogee, Okla (Lately noted.) 
Okla., Sulphur State Board of ibl 
Affairs, Geo, Clark, Secy Oklahoma ty 


$33,000 industrial building at State Deaf 
School: 50x96 ft brick asphalt o cor 
crete slab roof; concrete slab floors pair 
and install boiler in heating plant, #0 A 
(. Davis, Areht Shawnee, Okla \ 0 
Mathews, Contr Chandler, Okla Lately 
noted.) 
Tex., San Antonio.-Board ef Wducatio 


addition, Indiana and Ilack 
SOx60 > ft 


S11.000) school 
berry Sts rooms; also 4 01 
iddition, Collins Garden School; 60x ft 
$11,000; both fireproof; composition tar and 
roof: A WwW Fuessel, Centr., Bedell 
$34,000 Beacon Hill School; 64xs0 ft 
also $17,000 4-room addition to Hill 


gravel 
Bldg 


S rooms; 


crest School: both lireproof; compo 101 
tar and gravel roof; Wright & Sanders 
Contrs., Alamo Bank Bldg $50,000 Crant 
School: 70x105 ft.; 12 rooms; semi-fireproof 


wood floors 
additio } 


composition tar and gravel roof; 


niso S$17.500 Hunstock School 


rooms; GOXxSO ft semi-tireproof; glazed tik 
roof wood floors: E. W. Odcffinger, Contr 


Bedell Bidg Adams & Adams, 517 Gibbs 
Bidg.. Archts. for all structures, (Prev s 
noted.) 

W. Va., Martinsburg tjoard of Educ 
$81.500 Mason School; 2 stories and bass 
85x145 ft brick slag or gravel roof wn 
floors; steam heat; (. E, Kent, Archt N 
Queen St.: <A R. Small, Contr { Lately 
noted.) 

W. Va., Monongah.—-Lincoln Dist. Board of 


Education; 10-room high school; 100x660 ft 
brick and steel; $40,000; John M. Kisner & 
Bro., Contrs.; C. H. Snider, Archt., Profes 


sional Bldg.; both Fairmont, W. Va. (Lately 
noted.) 
Stores. 
Ala.. Birmingham.—J. M. Smith; $18,(#» 


story frame building; T. P. English, Contr 


Fla., West Palm 


> storerooms: C. J 


Kennedy 
Contr Wil 


Beach.—-Chas 
Tallman, 
mington and Louisburg, N. C. 
(ia., Atlanta Peachtree 
improvements to 5-story building at 


and Marietta Sts.; R. M. Walker, Contr 


Soda Co $12.00) 
I 


Martin Furniture Co 
model and erect 2-story addition; M. (. Bar 


Ga., Columbus 


low, Contr 


Arthur Henderse 
SOx90 ft. : br 


N. C., Charlotte. J 
$14,000 store building ; 
R. L. Goode, Contr 


1 story 


N. C., Smithfield.—Austin-Stephenson 
$108,000 business building; 80x210 ft.; brich 
Barrett roof: concrete coveret 
with hardwood floors; 
tric lights; fire and 








specification 
Caloric furnace ;. el 


burgiar-proof vault 








freight elevator, $3000; J. M. Kennedy, Archt 
Raleigh; June Peterson, Contr., Smithfield 
N. C.. Wilson A. M. Shrago; 3-stor 


brick and reinforced concrete building: = 


725; Benton & Benton, Archts.; W. R. W) 
Contr 


Okla., Henryetta.—Griffin Grocery Co, K 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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L. Grit Mer $30,000 building ; 140x150 ft ware Co., Huntington, W. Va $35,000 build Mo., St. Louis.—Laclede Real Estate & In 

rich onerete floors and docks; J. J, Walsh, ing; 2 stories and basement; 32x56 ft I. J vstment Co.; $400,000 building, 4th and Mar 

dreht McAlester, Okla.; Joe Dennehy, Con West, Contr., 911 9th Ave., Huntingtor ket Sts for International Fur Exchange; 7 
wt ilenryetta stories; reinforced concrete and brick; stone 
Ol Oklahoma City il. N. Knight Auto Theaters. d terra-cotta trim; Hellmuth & Hellmuth 

Supt — ne Ww Colterain es ae Va., Norfolk [win City Amusement Corp Archts., Chemical Bldg ) A. Godfrey & 
nilding ; 1 story; 50x70 ft Monnot & Reid, Frank G. Russell, Prést.. 713 Highland Ave Co,, Contrs., Wainwright Bldg (Previously 

Archts., 409 Empire Bldg Smiser Constr. Co $150,000 theater and office building; theater ted.) 

Cont 22 Mereantile Bldg 65x97 ft. ; office, 43x75 ft.; brick and reinforced rex., San Antonio.- J. D. Oppenheimer, 228 
rex Fort Worth._-Waples Platter Grocery econerete: metal roof: conerete and wood VV Commerce St $100,000 fireproof war: 








c.; $20,000 additional story; J. C. Buchannan, floors: Kussell & Johnson, Archts., 1024 Church house for Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 00K 
Contr St.: Atlantic Development Corp., Contr 126 “oft 4 stories: fireproof roof and floors; 
rey Wichita Falls Goodner Wholesale Church St. (Previously noted.) freight elevator, $1000 Adams & Adam 

Co. ; $35,000 to $40,000 building; 100x : Archts.. 517 Gibbe Bide.: Wricht & Sanders 
i ft brick ; composition _Toof ; concrete W arehouses. eiitie.. dikes: Mia ne 
floors; gas heat; electric lights; elevator, Miss., Gulfport H. T. Cottam & Co.; 
si: Voelker & Dixon, Archts. Address B. ? $27,863 office and warehouse: 1 story: brick: W. Va., Fairmon Four Stats Mercantil 
Garvey, Jr., Contr. (Lately noted.) 110x122.6 fi Thompson & Matthes, Contrs., ‘® WxO0-ft. brick building; 2 stories and 
W. Va Madison.—Foster Thornberg Hard Biloxi. Miss (Previously noted.) busement; Jno. M. Kisner & Bro., Contrs 
™ , | wc r ‘ 
MACHINERY, PROPOSALS AND SUPPLIES WANTED 
Standard gauge stinokestack and fittings; 75 or 100 kh, W. volts 


Alternator. Hlackley Morrison Co., Box 
337. Richmond, Va.—100 to 150 K. W. 3 
phas 60-cyele 2500-volt alternator, belted 
or Ib. C. to steam engine; Corliss preferred; 


second-hand 
Lawton Automobile 


Lawton, Mgr., 12 South 
Agencies for 


Automobiles, ete. 
Service Co a 
Park Square, Aasheville, N. C. 
pleasure cars, trucks, solid and pneumatic 


tires, accessories 


Bank Fixtures.—T. J. Lee, Louisville, Miss. 
Hrices on safe, vault, ete., for bank 


Bank Fixtures. V. V. Lamkin, Alexandria, 
La.—Prices on bank fixtures and vault 
Barges. -United Office, 


Florence, Ala.-10 sand and gravel barges; 


States Engineer 


for Wilson Dam en Tennessee River; bids 


util Nev. 21 

Belt. Gardeners & Shippers’ Ice Manufac- 
turing Co Valentine Zimmer rest 5100 
I phine St New Orienus mH) ft G-in 


oubie leather Belt 

Boilers. See Mining Equipment 

Boiler. Pope Manufacturing Co., Jas. A 
Dense Mer Washington, Ga 
16-ft. horizontal return tubular boiler, 100 


66-in. by 


H. I second-hand 
Boiler.-Dist. Commrs., 509 District Bidg., 
Washington, D. C Bids until Nov 14: fur 


sh portable return tubular boiler at 





transfer station; Purchasing Officer, 320 Dis 
ric Bldg 
Bricks. 
do Vice-Prest.-Mgr., 217-19 St 
Charleston, S. ¢ Names and 
mfrs, asphalt bricks for paving. 
Bricks (Building).— N. L 


ood, S&S. C 


Condon Baking Co., W. J. Con- 
Philip St., 


addresses 


Droughton, Pine 
Carload good building bricks 

Brick Machinery. -Fayette Brick Co., N.S 
blake, Mgr., Mount Hope, W. Va Brick ma 
hinery; coal burning; 5000 to 15,000 daily 


from Alay and shak 


Bridges.--Acadia Parish Police Jury, John 
Marsh Jefferson Davis 
Varish Police Jury, R. M. Briggs, Jennings, 


Prest., Crowley, La.: 


La. Rest grade and cost 350-ft. span con 
crete bridge over Mermentou River 

Construction.--Pitt County Com 
missioners, Greenville, N. C.—Bids until Dec 
1; reconstruct Pillsboro bridge 
plans, ete., with J. B. Harding, High 


Bridge 


across Tar 
River 
way Engr 

Burners._Crystal Ice & Coal Co., Eliza- 
beth City, N. C.—Crude oil burners installed 
inder stationary boilers 
Cars (Flat). John M 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 
flat curs, M. C. B. 


Drexel 
Standard gauge 


Greene, 


Car (Spreader).—John M. Greene, Drexel 


Bldg Philadelphia, Ta 


spreader car; Oliver, Western or Jordat 


Cement. Apperson- Lee Motor Co., 9820 


Church St Lynehburg, \ 10 carloads e¢ 
ment 
Compressors (Air). Gardeners & Ship 


Valentine Zim 
5100 Dauphine St., New Orleans 


pers’ Iee Manufacturing Co 
mer, Prest., 
Small air compressor, 4x4, belt driven 
Concrete Work. See Ilydro-electric Con 
struction 
Conveyors.- Hudson Cement & Supply Co 


Whitemore and Westwood Aves Baltimore 


Ma Names nd addresses manufacturer 
gravity conveyors 

Conveyors. See Mining Equipment 

Cotton Machinery. Ray Tire & Rubber 


Thos. Z. Tyler 


Dirmingham 


Co.. S33. Rees St Chicago, 


Southern distributor, 


Ala Machinery to 


berize cotton fabrie for tire interliners 


States 


manufacture and rub 


Cotton Machinery. Saul LL. Scott, Green 
Ville Miss Data and price o1 bsorbent 
cotton machinery 

Cotton Sheeting. Quartermaster General 


Office, Clothing and Equipage Div Mut 
tions Bide... Washington Ir. ¢ Lids until 
Novy “0 ” 168,000 ds unbleached cotton 


sheeting 


Cotton Thread Machinery. Chamber of 
ommerees \ \ Webber See Batesville 
Ark Names and uidresses mfrs ‘ 
thread spinning mechs plans $20.00 mill 


Drainage System. Cireens ind Craighead 


County, Drainage Dist. No. 1, Orville Thom) 
son, Secy Paragould, Ark ids until Nov 

drainage system: SS6200 1 vds. exXecay 
tion ditches 165,000 cu vds, excavatior 


140,000 cu. vds. muck ditch 


protection lever 


excavation: 747.000 cu, yds. levee excavation 


W. R. Heagler & Sons, Engrs., Bertig Offies 
Bldg 
Drainage System. Greene County Con 


missioners, Johnson Creek Drainage Dist 


Ne. 3, H. Q. 
Ark Bids until Nov }: 236.500 cu. vds. ex 
cavation, enlarging and extending and new 
277.000 en. yds. muck ditch excava 


Donaldson, Seey Paragould, 


ditches 

tion; $42,500 cu. yds. earth excavation, pro 

tection levees; W. R. Heagler & Sons, Engrs 

Bertig Office Bldg 
Dryer.--Hackley 

Richmond, Va 

60 to 72-in. diam, 60-ft. long 


Drykiln. -J. TV 
Plans and prices; 


Morrison Co... Box 1337 
Rotary direct heat dryer 
Hoyt, Estherwood, La 
drykiln for rice and other 
grains 
Electrical Equipment. R. P. Johnson, 
Wytheville, Va.—Second-hand power plant 
1m H. PP. OU, R. T. boiler, full flush front, 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage te all concerned 


direct connected to if 


(yell. Wel. generator 


tie 1 inne switehboard with instruments 





Electric Plant Pool Lros., Stank \ 
leet! ligh plant for M) population ’ 
Hi. 1 ral-vil nigrine K. W ‘ 
second-hand 

Engine (Oil) (; WW Williams ox 3O4, 
Canton, G >to WH. VP. erude oil enging 

r receiver » ft high ; oe liar econd 
hand 

Engine ll le Morris io K ynie 
\ oT I’. Corliss rt } y-alu 
el he ! net compound l 
sins slishils s : madeh I 

Engine (Oil). J I rhompsou tl l 
Ave (Columbus, Ga 1) 1 price i ’ 

li a“ bl il oo ith itel 

Engine So D0 0 

Engines I er ‘} io I Shelto 
Miz I! ‘ Pex ! if I 
neities it. 1 yas eng 

Electrical Equipment See Pucking be 

Electrical Equipment (ity of Rolling 
For \ rs. Sit M r. Bid 
Noy 0: ol lin d street vster 

house ding 0 engine pumping 
her ' ’ i hboard pia 
tro \ ‘ \ Iw wr, C% | ] wr 
Mag Mi 

Klectrical Equipment (‘ij of hWKkapl 
l hugene | i t M at bid until 
Noy pr) oil engin mu ping machinery 

ternator \ chboard power-house build 


ing pl ete from Xavier \ Kramer, 
Consit. Engr... Magnolia. M 

Electric-light) Plant. Cit of Plains, G 
I! R Motive Mayor Bids until Nov l 
elect ligh pl t plans, et« from J Lb 


MeCrary, Archt.-Engr., Atlanta, Ga 

Engine See Pump, ete 

Fertilizer Equipment, Sec Lacking Eq 
Thhetit 

Flooring Navy Dept Bureau Supplies 
Washington, D. C 11.000 ft 


delivery Charleston, 8 


ind Accounts 


vellow-pine flooring 


‘ Schedule 4%. 
Generators Roy Realdic Burwell Bldg 
Knoxville Fenn [Iwo 500 K. W. 3-phas: 


t-cvele 2300-volt turbo-generator sets non 
condensing and condensing. 

Furnaces. Navy Dept., Burean Supplic 
and Accounts, Washington, D. C.—Heat-treat 
ment furnaces for projectile plant at Seuth 
Charleston, W. Va Schedule 4839. 


if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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Crystal Springs Colony Co., 


Gin for Spanish moss; 


Gin (Moss). 
Crystal Springs, Fla 
markets, ete., for prepared moss, 
Grader.—Edgar Guidrey, Mermentou, La.— 


Gravel road grader with tractor. 





Gravel.—Allen Parish Police Jury, Oberlin, 
La—Gravel for 48 mi, highway in Fifth 
Ward 


Laxative Co., 
Motor- 


Kentucky Fruit 
Lexington, Ky. 


Grinders. 
172 Georgetown St., 
grinders, 
Mining 

Hammer (Steam).—Ilackley 
Richmond Va.—No » Union 


first-class second-hand: ready 


operated fruit 
Grinders. See Machinery 
Morrison Co 
sheet piling 
steam hammer ; 
for immediate shipment. 
Pope Manufacturing Co., Jas. A 
Mer., Washington, Ga 100 H. P. 


second-hand 


Heater. 
Benson, 
closed feed-water heater 
Shenandoah 


Hydro-electric Construction. 


Valley Milling Co., Riverton Va Bids for 
1600 If. TP. hydro-electric plant on Shenandoah 
River concrete dam head works canal: 
forebay and power-house plans, ete., with 


Alfred M 8 Equitable 

Bldg taltimore 
Ice Equipment. 

Ice Manuf: 


Quick, Conslt. Engr., 41 


Shippe rs’ 
Zimmer, 


Gardeners & 


cturing Co., Valentine 


Prest., 5100 Dauphine St., New Orleans.—60 
ton raw-water ice equipment 
Ice Machine.—Roy Reddie, Burwell Bldg., 


Knoxville, Tenn.—25 to 30-ton ice machine. 


Ice Plant.—Tonkawa Ice Co., N. Schon- 
wald, Propr., Tonkawa, Okla.—50-ton ice 
plant. 


Edisto Public Service Co., Den 
Second-hand 10 or 12-ton steam- 


Ice Plant. 
mark, S. C 
driven compression ice plant, less boilers. 
Knitting Equipment.—G. F. Gulley, Box 
350, Hampton, Va.—Data and prices on hos- 
knitting yarn, dyes 

Knit Goods.—C. C. Ramage, Box 442, Mays 
ville, Ky.—Data on raw and knit material for 
mfre. of and 
underwear. 

Lathe.J. D 
Co., Stuart, Va 


iery mechy., 


children’s and infants’ vests 


Blackard Stave & Cooperage 


Second-hand spoke lathe 


Leader (Log).—R. P. Johnson, Wytheville, 
Va.—36-in. gauge log loader; second-hand 


Lathes.—Hackley Morrison Co., Box 37 
Richmond, Va.—Three 10 or 12-in. lathes; 
second-hand; Hendy preferred 


Levee Construction,—FEllis 
Improvement Dist. No. 2, E. Raphael, Chrmn 
Board Tex.—Bids until Nov. 
27; drainage system; additional and repair- 

office John Sharp. 


first-class, 


County Levee 


Supvrs., Ennis, 


ing levees; plans on file 
Fernwood Lumber Co., Fern 


Shay geared 80 or 90-ton loco- 


Locomotive. 
wood, Miss 
motive 

Log Loader.—Fernwood Lumber Co., Fern 


wood, Miss.—Model G American log loader. 


Log Loader.—R. P. Johnson, Wythevill 
Va.—Second-hand = standard-gauge jarnhart 
log loader 

Machine Tools.—Navy Dept., Bureau Sup 
plies and Accounts, Washington, D. C 11 


vertical boring mills; traveling head slotter 


motor-driven 
and threading machine ; 


shaping machine; pipe-cutting 


delivery Washington ; 








hoisting and rotating equipments; delivery 
Norfolk and Mare Island Schedules 4990, 
4991, 4994, 4897, 4938, respectively 

Mattress Machinery. Chamber of Com 
merce, A, A. Webber, Se¢ Batesville, Ark 
Names and addresses mfrs. mattress mehy 

Metal Presses. r. © Box . 1668, New 
Orleans, I I’resses for stamping galvani l 
ware; immediate ship 

Mining Equipment Lumpkin Mining Co., 
R. M. Burt, Seey.-Treas Hastings, Fla 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it ‘will be-of ad -antage to all 


Boilers, grinders, bolters, sacking machinery, 
steam shovel, conveyors, pumps. 


*acking Equipment.—Rapides Packing Co., 


Ben F. Bush, Seey.-Treas., Box 316, Alexan- 
dria, La Data and prices on packing ma- 
chinery, daily output 10,000 Ibs. meat and 
meat products; 15-ton refrigerating plant; 


electrical equipment, 220-volt, 

eycle, A. C.; fertilizer outfit to manufacture 

into fertilizer. 

Martinsburg, W. 
Bids until Nov. 7; 250 


3-phase, 60- 


waste 
City of 
Recorder 


Paving. 


H. Zirkle, 


sq. yds. concrete sidewalk. 

Paving. City of Palmetto, Fla., W. E. 
Mann, Clerk Bids until Nov. 21; 20,000 sq 
yds. vitrified brick paving; $45,000 availabk 


Chas. S 


Hill, Engr. 
Brooks 


tids until Dec. 9; 


Commrs., Quit- 
and pave 
Adel; Gar- 


igrs., Montgomery, Ala. 


Paving. County 


man, Ga grade 
road 


rett & Slack, 


+ mi between Quitman and 


Civil I 


Paving.—City of Kock Hill, S. C.—Bids in 
December; 150,000 sq. yds. sheet asphalt pav- 
it $350,000 bonds; Gilbert C. White, Engr., 
Durham, N, C 

Paving. State Highway Comsn., Rich- 
mond, Va., C. S. Mullen, Dist. Engr.—Bids 


until Nov. 7; 5% mi. bituminous macadam 


paving 


Wilhelm Construction Co., 


Sublet 


Cedar 


portion 61.22 mi. con 


Paving. 
Rapids, lowa 
crete one course paving in Phillips County. 


Paving.—City of Conyers, Ga., J. H. Me 






Calla, Clerk Bids until Nov. 10; 4087 sq 
yds. paving; plans, ete., on file at Conyers; 
with J. B. MeCrary Co., Engr., Atlanta. 

Paving.—Sireets and Drain Com. of City 
Council, Augusta, Ga.—Bids until Noy. 15: 
50,000 sq. yds. paving, 18,000 lin. ft. reset 
curb on Greene St 12,000 sq. yds. paving, 
3500 lin. ft. reset curb on Eleventh St T7000 
sq. yds. paving, 2000 lin. ft. reset curb on 
Tenth St.; 6000 sq. yds. paving on Telfair 
St. ; 36,000 sq. yds. paving on Broad St.; plans 
ete., with W. H. Wise, City Engr 
Paving.—-City of Columbia, S. C.—2300 sq 
yds. conerete sidewalk paving on Assembly 
St bids opened Nov. 4; plans, ete., with 7 
Keith Legare, Engr, 

Paving.—City of Longview, Tex., H. C 


Bennett, Secy.—Bids until Nov. 10; grade and 
pavement; vertical fiber- 
12,700 lin. ft. concrete 


file; H. N. 


pave 22,000 sq. yds 
brick 
curbing ; 


concrete base: 


$110,000; plans, etc., on 


Roberts, Engr. 

Paving. City of Somerset, Ky., Geo. C 
Cruse, Mayor.—Bids until Nov. 10; 2% mi 
paving on Main, Maple and College Sts. 

Piping. Stonewall Courts Corp., Edgar 


Allan, Gen. Mgr., 501 Va. Ry. & Power Bldg 
Richmand, Va.—Water mains 

Pipe.—-City of Palmetto, Fla... W. E. Mann 
Clerk.—Bids Noy. 21; 12-in, vitrified salt 
glazed pipe plans, ete., from Chas. 8S. Hili 
Engr 

Piping (Water-works). City of States 
ville, N. ¢ G. P. Seott, Treas —Bids until 
Nov. 12; 20,000 ft. water main; plans, ete 


R. L 


Polishing 


from Greenlee, Engr 


Machine.—G. W. Williams, Box 


04, Canton, Ga.—Light Pathe polishing ma 
chine; second-hand 

Power Plant. See Ilydro-Eleetric Con 
struction 


Pump. = Hindsman, Box 293, 


Miss 


Tupelo 


Pump driven by engine 


gasoline 


f 





Pumps.—-Pope Manufacturing Co., Jas. A 


Benson, Meg Washington, Ga Triplex 
power pump to feed 100 HL. P. boiler; deep 
well double-acting power pump to deliver 


100 second-hand. 


Puomp.--Gardeners & Shippers’ Ice Mar 


facturing Co., Val tine Zimmer, Drest 5100 


oncerned 


if 


Dauphine St., New 
minute centrifugal 


Orleans. — 300-gal. per 
pump 

Pumps.—See Mining Equipment. 

Tilley Co., Bristol, Va. 
point of 
railways for dis. 


Rails, ete.—J. G. 
prices, 
line 
boilers, 


rails: shipment; 
short 


locomotives, 


Relaying 
interested in 


mantling engines, ete, 


Refrigerating Equipment. See Packing 
Equipment. 
Refrigerating Plant. Treasury Depart- 


ment, Office Supervising Archt., Wasl] gtor 
Dp. C—Bids until Noy. 15; refrigerating 
plant for U. S. Marine Hospital, San Fran- 


plans on file 
Rivets. Motor and Vehicles Division, Mu 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.—Bids untf] 


cisco; 


nitions 


Nov. 21; 10,900 lbs. copper brake lining rivets; 
2600 lbs. split brass brake lining rivets 

Road Building. Stonewall Courts rp 
Edgar Allan, Gen. Megr., 501 Va. & 
Power Bldg., Richmond, Va Road ld 
ing 

Road Construction._Seminole Coun Con 
missioners, L. A. Brumley, Chrmn., Sanford 
Fla tids until Nov. 28; grade, pay nd 
build bridge and culverts on Roadways Nos 
1 to 18: brick, concrete, asphalt, bitur ous 
macadam, surface-treated macadan ete 
plans, ete., with Clerk Circuit Court; Will 
iams & Collier, Engrs. 

Road Construction.—Carroll County Com- 
missioners Roads & Revenues, W. M. lob- 
inson, Commr., Carrollton, Ga.—Bids about 
Jan. 1; 115 mi. sand-clay roads; $500, J 
Lowe Zachery, Engr., Atlanta. 

Road Construction. Highway Dept., 
Board State Engrs., Room 736 Maison Blanche 
Annex, New Orleans, La.—Bids until Nov. %4; 
48.20 mi. New Orleans-Hammond Highway, 


Tangipahoa, St. John the Baptist, St. Charles 
and Jefferson Parishes; plans, etc., on file 

Manatee County Com 
Wm. M. Taylor, Clerk, Braden- 
Palma Sola Loop; Manatee Ave 
extension; road connecting Palma Sola shell 
read to Manatee Ave.; Gulf Shore Blvd. on 
Anna Maria Key; bridge 
Bay; bids until Nov. 17; plans, ete., on file 


Road Construction. 
missioners, 


town, Fla 


across Sarasota 


Road Construction. Chickasaw County 
Fifth Road Dist., W. J. Lewis, 
Commr Houston, Miss.—5 mi. graded and 


gravel roads between Woodland and Sparta; 


Commrs., 


bids opened Nov. 3; plans, ete., with Chan 
cery Clerk. 

Road Construction.—Sumter County Com 
missioners Road and Revenues, R. 8S. Oliver 
Clerk, Americus, Ga.—Bids until Nov. 21; 3 
mi. Andersonville road; Federal aid, Geor 


gia Project No. 101; 31,880 sq. yds. 


State 


pavement, 
High- 


Project 


plans, ete., on file at Americus; 
Thomas & Hawkins, 
Bidg., Atlanta, G 


way Engr 


Engrs., 302 Forsyth 


Kendall County, J. A 
Tex tids until Nov 
macadamized roads 
Engr., San Antonio 


Road Construction. 
Phillip, Judge, 
16; 40 mi, asphalt 
$50,000; A, Cc. 


Boerne, 
and 
Pancoast 
rex 

Road Machinery.—Karnes County Commrs 


Karnes City, Tex.—Road machinery; dr 


age struc 


tures 


Rubberizing Machinery.—See Cotton Ma 


chinery 


Sacking Machine See Mining E 





ment, 
Safe._See Bank Fixtures 


Sawmill, ete.—Apartment 36 at 620 W 


St New York Second-hand 8 or 9-ft. | 
mill, with building, power plant, « 
located on or nenr Gulf coast 
Sash (Steel).—Apperson-Lee Motor Co 


920 Church St., Steel s 


Lynchburg, Va 


Saws. W. E. Brunner & Sons, Heber 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Spri Ark.—Several second-hand circular 
saws, 40 to OO in, 


Scales Parts.—Southern Vending Machine 


Ce x 212, Chattanooga, Tenn Inside 
mech sm for penny-weighing scales 
Seating See Theater Equipment 
Sewer Stonewall Courts Corp., Edgar 
Alle ( Mer., 501 Va. Ry. & Power Bldg., 
Ricl i, Va.—Sewer construction. 


Sewer System.—City of Morris, Okla., Mrs 
John ¢ le, Clerk.—Bids until Nov. 3; sewer 
syste! 

Sewer.—City of Statesviile, N. C., G. P. 
Seot lreas.—Bids until Nov. 12; 15,000 ft 
sewe lans, ete., from R. E. Greenlee, Engr 
Screening Plants.—-Gus E. Hauser, Colum- 


bus, Miss 


Sand and gravel screening plants. 
Shovel (Steam).—-See Mining Equipment 
Tank.—A. E. Hindsman, Box 203, Tupelo, 
Miss.—-Steel pressure tank. 

Tank.—Hackley Morrison Co., Box 1337, 
Richmond, Va.—Hardening cylinder or closed 
pressure tank, 2550 cu. ft. capacity, 100 Ibs. 
pressure, 

Theater Equipment.—John E, Curtis, Pica 
yune, Miss.—Prices on theater equipment, to 
incl de opera chairs, moving-picture ma 
chine, screen, scenery of second hand grade; 
delivered by Dec. 1. 

Tractors.—M. Abbott & Bro., Vidalia, La 
Itice farm tractors. 

Transformers.—Hackley Morrison Co., Box 
1337, Richmond, Va.—-Transformers for step- 
ping up 150 K. W. 2300 to 11,000 volts and 
stepping down 150 K. W. from 11,000 to 220 
volts. 

Trenching Machine.—Roy C. Whayne Sup 
ply Co., 318 W. Main 8S Louisville, Ky.— 
Trenching machine, No. 0 or 00 Austin; good 
condition; prefer outfit located near Louis- 
Ville 

Trucks.—J. G. Granbery, Box 372, Savan 
nah, Ga.—Trucks for lumber yard 
Turntables.—J. G. Granbery, Box 372, Sa 
Light turntables, 12-lb. rails, 





vannah, Ga 
2-ft. tread. 

Tubing. — Navy Dept., Bureau Supplies 
and Accounts, Washington, D. C.—Miscellane- 
ous lot of seamless capper tubing; delivery 
Alexandria, Va.; Schedule 4957. 

Vault Door.—Henrietta Abstract Co., J. D 
gell, Prest., Denton, Tex Prices on vault 
door. 

Vault.—See Bank Fixtures. 

Vault.—See Bank Fixtures. 


Water-works.—City of Rolling Fork, Miss., 
J. B. Sinai, Mayor.—Bids until Nov. 19; 
reservoir; water pipe lines, valves and 
hydrants; tower and tank; plans, ete., from 
Xavier A. Kramer, Conslt. Engr., Magnolia, 
Miss 


Water-works.—-City of Kaplan, La., 
gene Eleazar, Mayor.—Bids until Nov 





reservoir; water pipe lines; valves; hydrants; 
tower and tank; plans, ete., from Xavier A 
Kramer, Conslt. Engr., Magnolia, Miss 


Water-works.—City of Kirksville, Mo., J 
C. Carothers, Clk.—Bids until Nov. 6; 
water-works extension; two 100 H. P. oil 
engines; two 600-gal.-per-minute centrifugal 
pumps; 100 H. P. water-tube boiler; plans, 
et from W. B. Rollins & Co., Conslit 
Engrs., Kansas City, Mo. 


Water-works.—City of Shawnee, Okla., F 
W. Watts, Mayor Bids until Nov. 4; water 
works construction; plans, ete., from F. D 
Brown, Engr. 

Well-drilling Machinery.—Carteret Oil Co., 
Edw. F. Hannon, Gen. Mgr., 312-313 Wheat 
Bidg.. Fort Worth, Tex.-Well-drilling ma 
chinery 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to, all concerned 


Wire.—Hackley Morrison Co., Box 1357 field, Mo., to build its proposed line from Al 
Richmond, Va.—20 mi, No. 6 or 8S copper exander via Ranger, Breckenridge and other 





wire for 11,000 volts wns in the oil fields to a point « the Okla 
Wrapping and Cutting Machinery Inet homa boundary, about 175 Jake L. Ha 
tucky Fruit Laxative Co., 172 Georgetow mon of Ardmore, Okla Frank Kell, J, A 
St Lexingtor Ky Wrapping and cutting Kemp and others of Wichita Falls, Tex., are 
machinery for chewing gum (Special size.) nterested 
ee lex Eastland Wichita Fall ] land 
e = & Gulf Railroad Co. has let contract to 
Railroad Construction stro. of oxisnoma city, eta. te 
build a %-mi. extension from the northern 
= terminus into Stephe County | through 
Railways. the site of Weyland, a new tow 
Ala., Andalusia.—Andalusia, Florida & Gulf I Houstor Ed Kenne I er B 
Rwy. Co. will build 22 mi. (not 18 mi. : pre iH > say Houstor Rict & San 
viously reported), from Falco, Ala., to An \ o Traction ¢ s being taken over by 
dalusia, thus completing the Florida-Alabama Captain Lowe of Tlous nd several 
& Gulf R. R., 25% mi. long, from Galliver wealthy nker d investors. Capital will 
Fla., to Faleo, which has been taken over er ed t OW, and « s ‘ " 
Contemplated extension from Galliver to %¥Y January on proposed line Hou San 
Pensacola Bay, about 20 mi Ineptrs as Ant i 186 vhiel ‘ led 
Robbins, Prest Falco; J. F. MeGowir V--P ready for track Mr Kennedy will pur 
Mobile, Ala.; B. M. Robbins, Treas.; H. B sing agent and chairmar f ry 
Foshee, Secy., both of Faleo; J. G. MeGowin ward 
Chapman, Ala.; W. C. Black and Alex. Her W. Va _ ae R Co 
derson of Troy, Ala.; A, F. Merrill, Dozier capital stock $100,000, chartered : i 
Ala.; W. E. Henderson, Andalusia Ala A from a connection with the Monongahela R.R 
H. Leonard is Gen. Mgr. Route comparatively t Flaggy Meadow Station, W. Va. Incptrs 


level Frank E. Peabody, L. P. Monohan and Eugene 

Tex., Alexander.—Contract is reported let by S. Reilly ll of Pittsburgh; S. D. B y of 
the Wichita Falls, Ranger & Fort Worth R.R Fairmont, W. Va., and F. W. Byrne Ever 
Co, to the Jarrett Construction Co. of Spring- son, Pa 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS OF INTEREST 


Items of news about industrial, railroad or financial interests, building operations, construction work, 
municipal improvements, or the sale of machinery or the letting of contracts in the South or Southwest, 
are invited from our readers whether they are advertisers or subscribers or not. We invite information 
of this character from readers in the North and West about their Southern business operations, as well 
as from Southern readers. News of value will be published just as readily when from non-advertisers 
as from advertisers. 


Works Manager Appointed. tests have hown that the jars made of It 

The Triumph Electric Co., Cincinnati, O nd a pressure of 2000 pounds at the 
has employed W. H. Thompson as works veakest point, whereas the old jars broke 
manager, Mr. Thompson was recently works t less than 1000 pounds pressure An elec 
manager of the Fairmont Mining Machinery rical test of 30,000 volts does not puncture 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va., and previously had - rhis type of jar is now standard for 


spent twelve years with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- _— 
burgh, Pa. Change of Business Connections, 


Albert H, Mitchell is now with H. W. Cot 


Hoists, Electric Cranes, Ete. ton, Ine.. of Brookly XN. 3 vice- presi 

The American Crane Co., In¢ recently or- dent d general sales manager, with head 
ganized, has taken over the manufacturing 4 rters at the New York office in the Wool 
interests of the Barber-Foster Engineering worth Bldg Edward H,. Abbott has also 
Co, at Friendship, N. ¥ The plant is being oined the Cotton forces in the sales depart 
considerably enlarged and improved with ad- ment and will have charge of their Western 
ditional new equipment to build the entire business, making his headquarters for the 
line of monorail hoists, standard and spe- me being in New York and later at Cleve 
cial electric traveling cranes, which the Bar nd, O Doth of these gentlemen were for- 


ber-Foster Engineering Co. have developed merly with the Taft-Pierce Manufacturing 


ind are marketing under the trade name of Co. of Woonsocket, R. I Il, W. Cotton, 
“American” cranes and hoists the Barber Li have one of the largest and best 
Foster Engineering Co 602-603 Swetland ipped plants for designing and building 
Bldg., Cleveland, O., will act as exclusive jig ool d special machinery, : well as 


distributors of these products and will give for I! nufacturing parts of complete ma 
particular attention to the design and de chines on a contract basis 
velopment of special hoisting equipment 

Would Establish Factory Connections. 


Extra Strong Battery Jar. Robert S. Page & Co.. Raleigh, N. ¢ ex 





An extra strong battery jar has been de- pect to open an office in that city immedi 
veloped to meet the conditions of service on tely as manufacturers’ agents, handling a 
mine locomotives and other strenuous elee line of wood and iron-working 1! chinery, 
tric duty In mines, for instance, the little boilers d engines and general 
electric locomotives not infrequently have plies Phey ire interested in ge 
head-on collisions, and otherwise in this sort ight factory connections on thes 
of work there are many severe shocks to be ines 


withstood, tracks alone being rough, owing 


te the nature of things in mines and their Industrial Opportunity. 








immediate surroundings. The Electric Stor- N. R. Keeling, consulting engineer d re 
age Battery Co. of Philadelphia, manufac frigerating speci t, 601 Cotton avenue, 
turers of the Ironclad Oxid Batters have Marion, Ala., wants to get in touch with two 
therefore developed what they call an un- men for positions there, one butter maker 
breakable jar known as the Giant rhis i for the creamery nd the ot r é eer 
described as being made ef a semi-flexible 7) rate ice machine 1 g raw water 
compound unusually tough and strong, and d of ten tons capac 
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Sale of Tile and Brick Plant. 

An interesting sale is to take place at 
Washington, D. C., on November 17, when 
the plant of the District Tile & Brick Co., 
28th and U Sts. N. E., is to be disposed of. 
There are 31 acres of clay land with good 
sand on the property, together with a fully 
equipped and complete plant capable of oper- 
ation within 30 days to make either brick or 
hollow tile, the brick capacity being 50,000 
per day. 3S. A. VerValen, president Hudson 
Cement & Supply Co., Whitmore and West- 
wood Aves., Baltimore, Md., may be able to 
give further information. 





An Attractive Exhibit. 

One of the most interesting exhibits at 
the semi-annual session of the Southern 
Textile Convention, which was held at Char- 
lotte, N. C., October 24 and 25, was made by 
the High Point Machine Works. It econ- 
sisted of gears and other parts manufac- 
tured by this concern for textile machinery. 
The exhibit was attended by Shelby E. Cor 
bitt, sales engineer, and W. W. Smith, presi- 
dent. Interesting reading matter and at- 
tractive souvenirs were distributed. 


Has Opened Engineering Office. 

Henry B. Reardon, Jr., of Norfolk, who 
recently returned from overseas service with 
the Expeditionary Forces, has established 
himself in the Bankers’ Trust Bldg., Nor- 
folk, as consulting, designing, advising and 
appraising engineer. While in the Student 
Engineering Corps of the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., Mr. Reardon spent 
three years in the shops testing all Kinds of 
electrical apparatus. From there he went te 
Cincinnati as chief switchboard specialist 
and directed work in this line in Ohio, In- 
diana, Kentucky and Tennessee, He entered 
the First Engineer Officers’ Training Camp 
in 1917, and in August of that vear was com- 
missioned second lieutenant In October he 
became first lieutenant, and on his return to 
the United States was made captain. His 
service for the Government was in general 
electrical work, designing and constructing, 
and since his return he received the hon 
orary degree of electrical engineer from the 
Virginia Military Institute 


Removal of Offices. 


rhe Atlas Powder Co. of Wilmington, Del., 
announce that their general offices have been 
removed to 140 North Broad St., Philadel 


phia, Pa. 


Now Making Fire Brick. 
rhe Cannelton Sewer Pipe Co. of Cannelton, 
Ind., says it is pleased to announce that fir 
brick has been added to its 
and it is now prepared to make 





ments. <A full stock of all sizes is carried, 
including grate tile and ground fire clay, and 
the company is prepared to make shipments 
in straight and mixed cars with sewer pipe 
and other products Attention is directed to 
the fact that fire-brick freight rates are ma- 
terially lower than the rates for sewer pipe, 
so that orders for carload lots of fire brick 
present an advantage over a mixed carload. 
This new fire brick is adapted to temperatures 
up to 2800 degrees Besides sewer pipe and 
fire brick the products of this company in- 
clude flue linings, wall coping, stovepipe, 
steam-line conduit, septic tanks, chimney tops 
and milled fire clay. 





Offices Removed to Towson Heights. 
The general offices of the Black & Decker 
Manufacturing Co. of Baltimore have been 
removed from 106 South Calvert St., in that 
city, to Towson Heights, Baltimore, Md., this 
move having been recently effected. They are 

now in full operation at the new location. 


Trade Literature. 


Greenhouses, Conservatories, Etc. 

Hitchings & Co. of Elizabeth, N. J., have 
issued a wonderfully attractive book about 
“Hitchings Greenhouses,” descriptions also 
being given of conservatories and cold 
frames. The publication has 60 large pages, 
practically every one with a handsome illus- 
tration of some one of the installations made 
by this firm. Most of the pictures are of 
notable beauty and all of them are interest- 
ing and _ instructive. Greenhouses defy 
weather and seasons, turn winter into sum- 
mer, and these pages tell all about hew they 
work their charms. Hitchings & Co. are 
not only manufacturers of iron frame and 
half-iron frame houses for growers, but they 
also build structures of this type for private 
places, parks, institutions, ete., conserva- 
tories, hotbed sash and frames, boilers and 
heating equipment for greenhouses, dwell- 
ings and public buildings, ventilating ap- 
paratus, ete., all of these being described 
with pictures in a supply book also issued. 


“Marine Boiler Logic.” 

The Heine Safety Boiler Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., recently completed printing “Marine 
Boiler Logic,” a 69-page booklet dealing with 
the fundamental design of marine cargo car- 
riers, and which was written by Charles H. 
Stoddard, consulting marine engineer of this 
company. The booklet mainly relates to the 
design and construction of Scotch and water- 
tube boilers for marine purposes. Evapora- 
tive capacities are worked out for the two 
types, using coal or oil as fuel, with natural 
or forced draft. It contains also a discussion 
of power and speed of cargo vessels, for- 
mulas being developed showing the relation 
between boiler and prime mover capacity, 
and the dimensions of the hull. In making 
these computations the method developed by 
Rear-Admiral D. W. Taylor of the United 
States Navy has been used, with certain 
modifications suggested by Mr. Stoddard’s 
experience. The last part of the booklet is 
devoted to a description of the construction 
and operation of the cross-drum type of 


water-tube boiler developed by the Heine 
Company for marine service. The publica- 
tion is printed and illustrated in a superior 
manner, 

A Handy Souvenir. 

The Standard Rail & Steel Co., Boatmen’s 
Rar Bldg Ss I 1 Mi lealers i ils 
steel. ete has issued a very convenient des! 

reve t rule « gon tl reverse side the 
weights of different sizes of rails, also their 
width and height according to the standard 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers 


Concerning Industrial Problems. 


L. V. Estes, Incorporated, industrial engi 
neers, 202 S. State St.. Chicago, Ill have 
issued a very interesting booklet, “Human 
Relations in Industry,” which is described 
as an attempt to set forth the underlying 
principles of personal relations and industrial 
management that are essential to industrial 
harmony and production. The 
opinion is also expressed that many of the 
difficulties in the present industrial situa- 
tion are due to a lack of understanding of 
these principles and their place and relation 
to each other in industry. Everyone inter- 
ested in our industrial life will find the book 
instructive and thought-inspiring. A_ two- 
page diagram entitled “An analysis of the 
factors of industry" merits careful study. 


maximum 


How Cold Storage Can Best Be Done. 
Ophuls, Hill & MecCreery, Inc., consulting 
engineers, 110-114 W. 42d St., New York, have 
issued two exceedingly interesting booklets 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


—= 


relating to cold storage. One of these is 
“Modern Cold Storage Warehouses,” the in 
troduction to which among other 
“The preservation of perishable 
goods in cold-storage warehouses today is 
one of the most essential industries in the 
world, * * * Unfortunately, a great num 
ber of the plants now in operation are 
poorly designed, and their cost of operation 
is entirely out of proportion to their income 
as compared with other industries, and as a 
result their charges for space have been high 
and the earnings on invested capital not as 
large as they should be.” Within are tables 
showing how a properly designed plant can be 
built at a reasonable cost and by proper me 
chanical equipment operating costs can be 
greatly decreased. Following are pictures and 
descriptions of installations made by this firm. 
The other booklet is an illustrated descrip 
tion of the great 1l-story cold-storage ware 
house of the Merchants’ Refrigerating (o., 
New York, which was planned by the firm 


says, 


things: 


and built in record time during 1917. 


Machine and Belt Guard Material. 

A Machine and Belt Guard Booklet issued 
by the Harrington & King Perforating Co., 612 
to 640 North Union Ave., Chicago, describes 
simply but completely the company's line of 
guard accessories from which belt and ma- 
chine guards of almost any type may be 
quickly fabricated at a slight labor cost. 
These include sheets, angles, bands, gussets 
and malleable-iron detachable floor posts and 
sockets, all of which parts may be put to- 
gether after the fashion of a structural toy 
Illustrations display guards made by various 
customers in their own shops. The perforated 
metal sheets and other parts necessary to 
make the guards are also shown in equally 
fine pictures, Eastern office is at 114 Liberty 
St., New York, 


Screws, Bolts, Nuts, Washers. 

The ninth catalogue of the St. Louis Screw 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., is described as embodying 
complete information, mechanically correct 
illustrations, clearness of lists and large-type 
captions which will encourage its general usé 


in various directions. It describes iron nd 
steel screws, bolts, nits, washers, bar iron 
ete., made by the company, including als 


and bronze machine and carriage bolts 





bolts, lag serews, nuts and washers 
\dditional capacity has been obtained b 
crease of facilities at the bar-iron rolling 
mills, and a hot-galvanizing department |! 
been added to the electro-galvanizing de} 
ment that was installed several years 


rhe catalogue is handsomely prepared. 

Reflectors for Industrial Lighting. 
Rickard & Sloan, Ine., 20 Vesey St., New 
York, have issued a small catalogue relating 
to the Tlubbell reflectors for industrial licht 
ing which will be of particular interest t 
many employers now that the days are shorter 
and adequate illumination is a matter dé 
manding attention. A great many forms of 
reflectors are displayed, each of especial fit 
ness for some particular purpose. There are 
more than 200 shapes and sizes illustrated, 
described and charted for convenient selection 


Tells How Manila Roepe Is Made. 

In an eight-page folder the Columbian Rope 
Co., Auburn, N. Y., tells how Columbian rope 
is made from the time the bales of Manila 
fiber are received from the Philippine Islands 
to the time the finished product is rolled into 
coils for the market. Several fine illustra- 
tions accompany the descriptive material. On 
the outside of the folder is a larger picture of 
the extensive factories of the company. 


(Continued on Page 208.) 
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“CODE BOILERS” 


me. 





ARK 






Cross-Sectioning 
Indicates States that Have 
Adopted the A. S. M. E. Boiler Code 


The Boiler Code, prepared by the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, represents the highest standards of material and construc- 
tion. 


We are and will continue to be staunch supporters of the A. S. M. E. 
Boiler Code or any other code that specifies quality and honesty. 


From the very first we were closely identified with the development of 
this excellent code. In fact, Col. E. D. Meier, our first president, was 
in a measure the originator of this code because while serving as Presi- 
dent of the A. S. M. E. he appointed the first boiler-code committee. 


The work of that committee and of subsequent committees has resulted 
in the code as it now stands. We take much pride in the prominent 
role of our first president in placing steam-boiler design upon a firm 
and safe foundation. 





So, regardless of the State or country in which Heine Boilers are sold, 
they will all pass the rigid requirements of the A. S. M. E. Code. We 
believe in the Code to that extent. 


The Heine Boiler is fully illustrated and 
described in our treatise ‘‘Boiler Logic.’’ 


HEINE SAFETY BOILER CO. 


5327 Marcus Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Safety Panel Boards and Cabinets. presented complete tables for the conver I Church VPoint.—Commercial 
The Sprague Electric Works of the General sion of sterling into American currency Church Point is to be renamed co 
Electric Co., 527-531 West 34th St., New York, and vice versa at rates of exchange ranging trust bat capital to be increas tror 
has developed a new line of panel boards to from $3.80 to $4.49, advancing cent by cent. $30,000 to $60,001 I. Franques, Cas 
supply the demand for maximum safety to Op- Phe previous work dealt with exchange at Mad Baltimore. — Federal Fir Co 
erators rhese boards are applicable where ineptd.: capital $500,000; A. J. Fink 1 oth 


the live-front type of panel board has hereto 
fore been used. They are fully described and 
mpany's Bulletin No, 47942, 

illustr 
complete explanatory 


displayed in the ec 


which is admirably ated, the pictures 





being accompanied by 
text. The title of the bulletin is “Safety 
Panel Boards and Cabinets rhe branch cir- 
cuit switches and main switches of these new 
panel boards are distinctive features, being of 
simple design, strong construction and posi- 
tive in action, 

A Fine Catalogue of Barm Equipment, 

F. E. Myers & Bro., 
operating equipment, 


manufacturers of farm- 
including force and lift 
pumps, hay tools, ete., Ashland, O., have is- 
sued a new power pump catalogue, which is 
oow being sent out to customers and which is 
described as the most complete edition ever 
brought out by this firm. It shows their en- 
tire line of Bulldozer power pumps and work- 
{ing heads, power spray 
pumps, cylinders, tools and accessories. The 
catalogue is handsomely prepared, and the let- 
tering and illustrations on the front eover 
page are finely embossed in gold and black. 
Within the illustrations are clean cut and at- 
tractive, and the data accompanying them is 
The cata- 
sslike, yet artistic 


besides including 


clearly and conveniently presented. 
logue is wholly busine 


Contractor Locomotive. 


Bulletin No. 5 of the Edward F, Terry Man- 
afacturing Co., whose works are at Newark, 
N. J., and offices at the Grand Central Termi- 
nal, New York city, relates to the Contractor 
locomotive crane. This machine is made in 
three types, each having two capacities, thus: 
M—4-wheel, 6-ton: &-wheel, 8-ton. N—4-wheel, 
10-ton; 8-wheel, 13-ton. O—4-wheel, 15-ton; 8- 
wheel, 20-ton. The standard boom length of 
Type M is 30 feet: Type N, 35 feet, and Type 
O, 40 feet. This crane is suitable for bucket, 
general or magnet work 
with tractor wheels and centipedal traction. 
[t is very durable and dependable, giving, it 
is stated, minimum 
The bulletin also contains a number of 
various Terry 


and can be equipped 





maximum service at a 
cost. 
fine illustrations showing 
cranes in use. 

Water Ice Manufacture. 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
which treats the 


Raw 

The Triumph Ice 

Ohio, has issued Bulletin 515, 
subject of raw-water ice-making and _ sets 
forth the particular and superior features of 
the equipment that the manufac 
tures. The information contained in this pub- 
lication is very complete, describing the proc 
manufacture in detail, with ad- 
vice and suggestions as to how they can be 
The book, which is of 
illustrated, and it is, 
printed. 


company 


esses of ice 


successfully performed 
32 pages, is profusely 
tastefully arranged and 
picture is not only ap- 


moreover, 
The front cover page 


propriate, but attractive, and suggests the 
purity of the product that ean be obtained by 
the employment of this method of making 


raw-water ice 


Book Reviews. 

Sterling Conversion Tables: 
By John W. Hartfield, 112 
Published by the 


Hartfield’s 
Supplement. 
Pearl St.. New York. 
author. 

In this work, which is supplementary to 
one which Mr. Hartfield issued in 1916, are 


from $4.50 to $4.99. This new publication 
is designed to meet demands resulting from 
the abnormally low rates of sterling ex- 
change, and the author explains that it can 
be used alone in cases where a single cent 
suffice, but if fractions of 
should be 


prey ious work. 


difference will 
necessary it used in 
connection with the The 
value of the book will be heartily appreci- 


cents are 


ated by everyone having to do with export 
and import business as well as finance. It 
is finely printed on heavy paper and is care- 
fully prepared for quick reference. 

By Prof. E. 


The Ronald 


Developing Executive Ability. 
RB. Gowin. New York. 

Press Co. 

about 500 pages the 

author, who is with the New 

York University School of Commerce, Ac- 


counts and 


In this volume of 
connected 
an in- 


Finance, considers in 


tensely practical manner, the development 


of the physical, mental and moral qualities 
which lift a man out of the rut of existence 
and fit him for leadership in business. He 
shows in a clear and interesting way how 
invaluable characteristics 


to develop such 


initiative, will, vision, 


eontrol of 


as ability to plan, 
affairs, per- 


work, 


reasoning power, 


sonal force, personal finance, team 
ete. He also presents a list of other books 
of particular value to the 
most of 


Professor 


which would be 


reader who desires to make the 
himself and his 


is non-technical and is inter- 


opportunities. 
Gowin's style 
esting as well as instructive, and he has ac- 
companied his words of advice with sundry 
The 
work encourages and inspires the reader in 
It is well worth the 


exercises, illustrations and charts. 
a very practical way. 
while of any young man or woman to read 
it so that they may attain maximum profit 


and productivity. 





Financial News 


New Financial Corporations. 


Ala.. Thorsby.—Bank of Thorsby chartered ; 


pital $15,006 


Ark., Banks.—New bank reported being or- 
ganized by Guy Stephenson and others. 
Banking Co. chartered ; 
Monticello, Ga 


Ga., Alamo.—Union 


ipital $25,000; L. A. Benton 


Tl. A. Hinson, J. M. Clements and others 
Alamo: J. I. Dilson, Doerun, Ga business 
began Novy, 1 

Ga., Griffin.—Seeond National Bank char- 
tered: capital $10,000 M. J. Janes, it is 
stated, will be cashier 


Security State Bank organ- 
ized; capital and surplus $27,500 D. F 
London, Prest.; A. S. Wilder, Cor 
bin, V.-P.; E. W. Hackney, London, Seey 
Ky., Marion Farmers’ Bank has added 
trust department and changed name to Farm- 
ers’ Bank & Trust Co William Fowler, 
Prest.; O. S.. Denny, Cash. 


Ixy Corbin 


Drown, 


Bank 
George Schuster, Prest 


Ky., Prestonia Prestonia organ 
ized; capital $25,000; 


W. J. Nevill, V.-P 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


Miss., Louisville-—Louisville Tot Dar 
capital $20,000, organizing =. a. 2 ‘3 
Ross, Hl. H. Rodgers, S. T. Carr, I sville 
Ilomer Lee Ackerman, Miss 

Mo., Brighton.—Bank of Brightor for 

isiness : capital $10,000: W. W. Lusk, Prest 
D. P. Slagle, V.-P.; A. H. Parrish sh 

Mo., Edgar Bank of Edgar or ned 
capital $10,00; W. A. Dunean, Pres lenr 
Brown, V.-P.; Clarence 8. Haley, Cas open 


1 


for business about Jan. 1, 


Monett has 
John Walsl 


Bank of 


pital $50,000 


Mo Monett 





business: ¢ 


J. FP. Martin, V.-P, 


Moore 
$100,000, or 


N. C., Pinehurst Count Tit 
Guaranty Co eapital 
Leonard Tufts, A. S. Neweomb, Pi irst 
Ty. R. MeQueen, Lakeview; J. Talbot J st 


Aberdeen; H. B. Swope, Madera, Pa 


Okla Pawhuska.—Bigheart Natior Bank 
has begun business; capital $25,000; Tr. LA 
O'Brien, Vrest.: G. A. Mitehell, Cas 

S. C., Bennettsville—Workers’ FE: prise 
Bank (a negro institution), capital 4) 00) 


ed: I I. Sawver, ¢ B. Breede Ww 
W. Pegues and K. D. Rees 
Indemnity In- 


capital $4.00; 


Thomas, G 

8s. C Greenville.—Southern 
commissioned ; 
petitioners, B. P. Bailey, New York City; C 
P. Collins, Dallas, Tex.: G. M. Hamilton, W 
S. Griffin and L. A. Cothran, Greenvills 


surance Co. 


> 


S. C., Lugoff—Bank of Lugoff chartered; 
capital $25,000; J. J. Bell, Prest.: J. R. Dink- 
ins, V.-P.: James B. Wallace, Cash 

Tenn., Memphis.—Realty Bond & Investment 


Co. chartered; capital $50,000; incorporators, 
Edgar Cheatham, B. W. Freedman, E. T. 
Richards and others. 


Selmer. — Selmer Bank & Trust Co 
capital $25,000; W. H 


Haynes, V.-P.; F. 0 


Tenn., 
has begun business; 
reest.; C. LL. 
Hamilton, Cash. 


Stone 


Bank org 20d 


P.; LE 


Tenn Talbott Talbott 
J. P. Witt. Prest.: J. H. Brown, V. 
Line, Cash. 

Tex., Amarillo.—Guaranty Abstract & Title 
Co. ineptd capital $10,000; business begat 
Nov. 1 Ineptrs.: A. B. Jones, R. C 
son, E. M. Pittman 
Sabine Valley Bank & 
Nees, Drest 


Tex., Beaumont 
Trust Co. organizing with T. H 
Commercial State 


Tex., Carrizo Springs 


Bank chartered; capital $25,000 John W 
Askew, Prest.: J. M. White, V.-P.; E. T. Ad 
dison, Cash Business is to begin Noy. 10 


rex., Dallas.—Dallas Building & Loan Asso 


ciation chartered; capital $1,000,000 


FE. E. Shelton, A. L. Kramer and L, H 
Lewis 

Tex., Decatur Young Men's B ess 
League has organized a_ building associa 


Tex., El Paso.—Juarez Banking & Invest 
ganized 
Garcia Prest.; M \ 
Rodarte, Mgr Ss 


capital $100,000 r 
Tanoco, V.-TP y 


Raseon, Cash, 


Tex Grapevine. — Tarrant County 
Rank chartered: capital $25,000: open for busi 
ness Nov. 1, 1919; T. B. White, Prest.; D. E 


Box, Cash. 
(Continued on Page 210.) 
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go pol” Gott 


Use Holt Roof Connections a 











Any Roof is better for having 
Holt Connections 


1 


the expansion and contr: 


; Anpagt : 
ction which occurs 1n interior leader line 


and contracting 
age, settlement or vibration, 
Ale xible and watertight, 

114 to 3 inches, 


g but the Holt Expansion Joint always rem 
( because it has a range of movement of 
according 


and roof dec ks. 


to type ot connection used 


leader lines 


Holt Connections are positive safeguards against the most severe ca 
of shrinkage, settlement and vibration Heavy cast bra coppel 
iron are their principal components They are as permanent as B 
Specification Roofs, with their record of unequalled service hey 


“partners in good standin; 


in fact, 


Use Holt Connections on any type of roof 


Holt Connections are made in a variety of types ( zes for 
kind of root Thev meet every need fot hi rade, depet 
nection for roof leaders, vents, pipes, braces or flag poles iz 
never failed. . 

Scnd r details and fu OPecifce 











The leader lines in the building continually push and pull, expandi 


with every change ot temperature, or because ot shri 


In fact, buildings having interior roof drainage are incomplete wit! 
out Holt Roof Connections. 
Chis is true because no other connection is ( ell to withstand 
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Pex Dallas Eugene de Bogary plans to 
organize a new bank 

rex., Mnnis.—First State Bank and Farm- 
rs’ State Bank consolidated under name of 


atter institutior capital $50,000; surplus 
$10,000 

Pex... Rice First State Bank and Farmers’ 
State Bank have consolidated under name of 
First State Banh eapital $50,000; surplus 
210.000 

Pex Aavalla Zavalla State Bank char 
red capital $25,000 ( I Carpenter, 
l’rest K. C. Minter, Cash 

Va Lynchburg.—Commercial Savings &€ 
Loan Corporation applied for charter; capi- 
tal $100,000 K. ¢ Blackford, Vrest.: R. C 
Watts, Owen ¢ Shaner, V.-Ps.; W. T. Mac 
lLeod, Secy. Treas 

Va., Pulaski Pulaski Mutual Building & 
Loan Association organized: capital $2,000,- 
Oooo Neal Bunts. Prest.; Thomas J. Wallner, 
V.-P W. Guy Langhon, Secy.-Treas 

Va., Roanok« Day and Night Bank char- 


ered; capital $100,000 to $200,000; J. C. Haley, 
l’rest Arthur M. Clay, Secs 
\ Va Bluefield.—Mutual Tlome Savings 
Co. ineptd., capital 8300,000, open for busi 
ess Nov. 1; W. J. Cole, Prest Walter Per 
kins, V.-P W. P. Ryan, Secy.-Treas 
y . ae 
New Securities. 
Ala Albauny—(Street) City has for sale 
<360,000 bonds Address The Mayor 


Ala... Gadsdet (School). — Queston of is 


suing $200,000 school bonds is under considera 


tion; J. H. Disque is Prest. Board of Educa 
tion 
Ala liuntsvill (Abattoir) Election Nov 


on $20,000 Addres The Mayor. 


bonds 


(Refunding). Bids re- 


Ala Hluntsvillk 





ceived Oct. 28 for $50,000 6 per cent 10-20-year 
refunding public-improvement bonds T. L. 
Patton, City Treas 

Als Montgomery -(llighway) State will 
vete Feb. 16. 1820. on S25.000,000° bonds Ad 
dress Gov, Kirby 

Ala.. North Birmingham—(Refunding).—Or 
dinance has been prepared providing for the 
issuing of $33,000 per cent. $1000 denomina 
tion bonds; dated Dee. 1, 1919; maturity 1929. 
il. S. Ryall, City Cli 

Ark Marior (Road $3,400,000 Crittenden 
‘ounty bonds f Road Improvement Dists 

S and hav been sold at a permium to 
Union & Plante: Bank & Trust Co., Bank 


ers’ Trust Ce Little Rock, Friedman- 
IyOench Bond Co., St. Louis, Mo., and Joe 
I Newburn of Forrest City, Ark 

Fla Arcadia Road) De Soto County 
will soon vote on $110,000 bonds for road 
construction from Moore Haven to a point 
intersecting the Hall City-Palm Dale turn 


ike 


Fla., Bradentown—(Road, Bridge).—Bids re- 
eived 10 A. M. Nov. 24 for $125,000 $1000 


Address County Commrs 


de- 


nomination 6 per cent 10-30-year Manatee 
County bonds; dated June 1, 1919; Wm. M. 
taylor, Clk. and J. W. Ponder, Chrmn. 


County Commrs. For particulars sce Propos 
als Department. 

Fla., Bunnell (Road, Bridge) Lids re 
ceived 2 PP. M. Nov. 10 for $25,000 6 per cent 
road and bridge and $100,000 6 per cent certifi- 
cates of indebtedness. J. C. Geiger, Clerk 
Board County Commrs, 


Fla., Clearwater—-(Street) Bids reeeived 
Nov. 19 for $45,000 5 per cent 30-year $1000 
denomination bonds; dated Noy, 19, 1919. 
W. Hi. Freeman, City Clerk. 


Fla., Dade City — (Road). — Pasco County 


fla., HMastings—(Sewer, Paving, ete.)—City 
plans to issue bonds for sewer, paving and 
fire department Address The Mayor. 

Fla., Key West—(TPaving).—Election Noy. 11 
on $100,000 bonds Address The Mayor. 


Fla., Miami 
$263,000 bonds recently 


be offered 


(Municipal Improvement) 
voted will probably 
January 1. It is ex- 
the bonds validated within 
Ellis A. Hoffpauir, City Au 


not 
for sale before 
pected to have 
about 30 days. 
ditor. 

Fla., Pensacola—(Time Warrants). 
ceived 9 A. M. Nov. 10 by J. 
Chrmn. Board Escambia County Commrs., 
per cent $1000 denomination bonds, 


Noy. 1, 1919; maturing $5000 yearly for 4 


—Bids re 
White, 
for 


George 


$20,000 6 
dated 
years, 
Pla., 
voted ; 
Fila., 
cent 


(Street) $70,000 bonds 


Mayor 


Piant 
Claude L 


City 
Root, 
Stuart $60,000 6 per 
for 


constructing 


(Improvement) 


bonds payment of outstanding in 


debted ness, streets, bridges and 
hall 
States 
West 
$35,000 
terminal 
defeated, 


tire have been purchased at par by 


United Trust Co., Jacksonville 

Fla., 
voted 
city 


bonds 


Beach—(Street, etc.)—City 


» O00 


Palm 
park, & 
$125,000 convention hall 
The Mayor 
Water) 
sold. A. R 





street and S5000 
bonds; 


Address 


Ga., Calhoun (Street, Sewer 
$55,000 5 per ceut 


McDaniel, Mayor 


bonds reported 


Ga., Calhoun—(Street, Water. Sewer) .—$3: 


(5 per cent 23-year $1000 denomination bonds 
sold at $35,100 to Trust 


(Road) 


Company of Georgia 


Ga., Carrollton Bids will be opened 









about Jan. 1 for $200.00 of authorized issue of 
W)000 5 per eent $1000 denomination Carroll 
County bonds; dated Nov. 30, 1920, maturing 
in 2 years beginning July 1, 1920; W. M. Rob 
inson, Commr. Roads and Revenues 

Ga., Moultrie—(School, ete.)—-Election will 
probably be called to vote on bonds for 
school, sewerage ystem and paving | 
Johnson, Mayor 

Ga., Plains-—(Light, Water) $20,500 water 
nd $6500 light bonds voted tl Rn. MeGee, 
Mayor (Lately noted.) 

Gia.. Thomasville — (School) Election will 


probably soon be called to vote on $100,000 


bonds Address Board of Education. 

Ky Bowling Green (Road) Warren 
County reported to have voted S500,100 bonds 
\ddar County Commrs 

Ky., Carrollton—(Water, Light) Election 
to be held to vote on $25.00 bonds: J E 


tiullion, Mayor; Earl Whitehead, City Clerk 


Ky., Louisa—-(Road) Lawrence County 
veles Dee. 20 on S$250.000 bonds. Address 
County Commrs 

loa Abbeville { Drainage 55K Coulee 
e Jon Drainage is Vermillion Varish 
bomds votod Address VDolies Jury 

La., Daton Rouge—(Road) Election Oct 
“1 to vote on $40,000 bonds Road Dist. No. 9 


East Baton Rouge Parish, was called off and 
tnother election Gebe- 
lin, Prest 


is to be ordered Jos 


Police J ury 


La., Cameron—(Road) 
in Dee. for $27,000 Dist. 1 
Cameron Parish per 25-year 
bonds; denomination $1000; dated Aug. 1, 
Address Gale & Porter, Lake Charles, La. 


Bids will be opened 
and $60,000 Dist. 5 
serial 
1$19 


cent 


La., Coushatta—(Road).—Bids received Nov. 
19 for $21,000 5 per cent bonds Red River Par- 
ish Road Dist. 3; maturity 1920 to 1959, inclu 


i sive. J. T. Thomas, Clerk Police Jury. 
La., Franklinton— (School) .—$300,000 = $1000 
i denomination bonds issued by Washington 
Parish for City School Dist. were veted Oct 


21 They were purchased at par and accrued 


votes Nov. 2 on $790,000 bonds. Address | interest by Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, 
‘‘ounty Commrs. ' La 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 


= 

La., Lake Providence.—$325,000 East Carrolf 
Parish direct obligation 5 per cent. $1000 de 
nomination bonds, dated Ang. 1, 1919; matur 


ing serially 1920 through 1955, are being offered 


by Kauffman-Smith-Emert Investment (Co 
St. Louis 

La Lake Charles—(Road) Bids received 
Dec, 1 by Gale & Porter, Parish Attys., for 
$27.000 bonds Common Road Dist No. 1 
Caleasieu Parish 

La., St. Joseph—(Road).—Bids received 
noon Nov. 15 for $750,000 5 per cent J vear 


$1000 denomination Tensas Parish bonds. F& 


FP. Newell, Clk. Police Jury. 

La., Springville—(Rond).—Jan. 5 Living 
ston Parish wil sell $110,000 Dist ind 
$270,000 Dist. 3.5 per cent serial 2 vear 
bonds: dated Nov 1. 1919 Address [olies 
Jury 

Miss.. Belzoni—( Road, Bridge).—$150.00 54 
per cent IIumphreys County bonds ently 
voted have been purchased by Bank of Com 
merce & Trust Co., Memphis. 

Miss., Brandon (Road). Nov. 4 nkin 
County Dists. will vote as follows: First 
lbist., $100,000: Second Dist., $70,000 A idregs 
County Commrs 

Md.. Elkton —(Sewer) Town Comm Ww 
If. Mackall, Prest., will soon offer for sak 
$20,000 bonds. 

Miss Kosciusko—(Improvement).—Bids re 
ceived 7.30 P. M. Novy. 11 for $54,000 per 
cent. 1-20-year bonds Address The Bx 1 of 
Mayor and Aldermen. 

Miss Meridian — (Road) $75,000 bonds 
Supvrs Dist. 3, Lauderdale Count), de 
feated 
Miss Vicksburg—(Road).—Bids will not be 
asked before next year for $500,100 not ex 


ceeding 6 per cent. Warren County bonds: J 
). Laughlin, Clk 
Miss., Wiggins $30,000 6 per cent 


0-year Stone County bonds will be offers 


County Commrs 


(Road).- 


Ss 


sale about Jan. 1; W. A. Davis, County Clk 
Mo.. Cape Girardeau—(School).—City votes 
Nov 5 on $83,000 high school bonds Address 


rhe Mayor 


Mo., Cartersville—(Street) 830,000 5 per 


cent 10-20-year bonds purchased by W m 
Ek. Compton Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Mo Desloge (School) $70,000 bonds pur 


chased at 


ros. & Co., 


S25900 and aecrued 


City. 


interest by 
Kansas 


Mo., Doniphan--(Engine and Pump).--Re 
perted city wil! on Nov. 1 sell $4000 5 per 
cent 10-20-year bonds. Address The Mayor 

Mo., Marble Hill--(Road) Bollinger Coun 
ty voted $350,000 bonds Address County 


( ommrs 
=, € 


cent 20-year Grassy Creek Township, Mitchell 


Bakersville (Road) $35,000 5 per 


County, bonds purchased at par, less expenses 


by Bruce Craven, Trinity, N. ¢ 


N. C., Goldsboro—(Bridge).—Bids received 
noon Nov. 10 for $75,000 5 per cent Wayne 
County bonds. Geo. F. Vann, Clk. County 


Commrs 


N. ¢ Fayetteville—(Water, Street, Bridge) 


Lids received noon Nov. 18 for $200,000 5% per 


cent bonds; dated Nov. 1, 1919: maturing 
serially 1920 to 1944, inclusive; C. W. Rankin 
City Treas, 

N. C., Hickory — (School). — $35,000 5% per 


cent bonds purchased at a premium by A. A 
Bell & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





N. C., Lillington—(Road).—Bids received 5 
I. M. Nov. 28 by F. M. McKay, Secy. Board 
Commrs., Duke Township, Harnett County 
for $30,000 6 per cent $1000 denomination 
bonds; dated Nov. 1, 1919; maturing $3000 
yearly Nov. 1, 1929 to 1948, inclusive. 

N. C., Lumberton—(Road).—$150,000 514 per 

(Continued on Page 216.) 
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Order Christmas 
Cards Now 


If you have decided to send out 
Christmas Cards this season—either 
personal or commercial cards — we 
urge you to place your order now. 


Engraving a Christmas Card is a 
slow process—particularly so in these 
times of labor shortage. 


If you are going to send commercial 
cards, ask for our samples and price 
lists. If you are going to send per- 
sonal cards, send us $2.00 for our as 
sortment of 20, and ask for our special 
proposition. If you don’t keep the 
cards, vour money will be refunded 


The Falconer Company 


Engravers and Commercial Stationer 

















Gay & Water Streets 
Baltimore, Md. 


Portable 
it iN Elevator 
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TRADE MARK 


The Answer to 
YOUR 
Piling Problem 


NEW JERSEY FOUNDRY)& MACHINE CO. 
90 West Street - New York 


NOTICE 


CTE 


the 


representative engineering organizations 


carrying cards in our Professional Advertising 
Department. The Manuracturers Recorp 


goes to the people vou want to reach. 
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Know— | 
Don’t Guess 


about price trends, sales and labor problems. 


Babson’ Ss 


Reports, based on fundamental statistics, accurately forecast 
price changes—fertility of selling fields—and labor upsets 
for you rhey enable you to prepare for and take advan 
tage of every change while your competitors flounder about 
trying to adjust themselves to conditions they don’t under 


stand 
For Executives 
Weekly Barometer Letter 
Advice to Sellers (Twice-a-month 
Advice to Buyers (Twice-a-month) 
Labor Bulletin (Twice-a-month 
Foreign Trade (Twice-a-month) 
Desk Sheet (Monthly Statistica) 
fhe price, $145 a year (no extras), for the above service, 
ilso entitles vou to consultation with Babson Experts on any 
individual problems not covered in printed Bulletins 
request on your sothesin il will bring copies of receat 
bulletins—vgratis 
Verelw write for Bulletin TOS of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


rhe Largest Statistical Organization of its ki: i th world 


MEMO 


a 
ees * pa CERT 





Z are Bera Bs 


my Ad 4 te ¢ 














FIDELITY and BURGLARY 
INSURANCE 


SURETY BONDS 


FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 














EDWIN WARFIELD, President 


YOUNG & SELDEN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING 
Bank and Commercial Stationers 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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We Finance 


Electric Power and Light Enterprises with Records 
of Established Earnings 


We Offer 


Bankers and Investment Dealers 
Proven Power and Light Securities 


SETECI LOL eC eee seeesPoeretEsrocrrreeersee 


Correspondence Solicited 


_ ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE CO. | 


(Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $23,500,000) 5 
New York ! 





BONDS PURCHASED . 
MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION 


Correspondence invited from officers of 
Municipalities and from well-established 
industrial corporatioms contemplating new 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
Established 1888 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT 
PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. 








TIMBER, COAL, IRON, RANCH 


and Other Properties For Sale 
SOUTHERN STATES, WEST INDIES, MEXICO 


GEO. B. EDWARDS 
32 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cenfidential Negotiations Settlements 


Investigations 


urchases of Property 





Delaware Corporations 
Forms, Law and Pointers 
Estimates of Cost Furnished Without Cost 
Delaware Registration Trust Co. 
900 MARKET STREET 


Wilmington, Del. 
J. Ernest Smith, President and General Counsel. 
Chas. Warnce Smith, Vice-President. 
Harry W 


Davis, Secretary and Treasurer. 






DALLAS, TEXAS 
DALLAS TELEPHONE COMPANY BONDS 


**‘BELL SYSTEM’”’ 
$100,000 First Mortgage, 5%, 15-year Gold Bonds, 


prior sale. We will sell to yield 6%. 


CASLER-LINZ SYNDICATE 


Subject to 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





BLACK & COMPANY 


(WILMER BLACK, C. P. A.) 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Suite 1208 GARRETT BLDG. BALTIMORE, MD. 

















ATENTS. coptiturs 
AND 

P COPYRIGHTS 

Before disclosing an invention the inventor should 


write for our blank form, “BVIDENCE OF CONCEP- 

TION.” This should be signed and witnessed, and if returned 

to us, together with model or sketch and description of the in- 

vention, we will give our opinion as to its patentable nature. 

Our Illustrated Guide Book, “HOW TO OBTAIN A PAT- 

ENT,” sent Free on request. Contains full instructions re 
garding Patents and Trade-Marks. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., - Patent Attorneys 


New York Offices Philadelphia Offices Pittsburgh Offices 
R 1003 Woolworth Bldg. 135 S. Broad Street 514 Empire Bldg. 
Chicago Offices, 1114 Tacoma Bldg. 


Main Offices: 749 9th Street N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








CAPITAL FOR EXPANSION 


We supply additional capital to 
concerns with established earnings 
where such loans form the basis 


for a bond, note or stock issue. 


Capital and Surplus - $1,500,000 


FIDELITY SECURITIES CORPORATION 


OF MARYLAND 


Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
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Capital and Total 
Surplus Resources 
$4,000,000 $38,000,000 





The Largest National Bank in the South 


Liberal Accommodations to 
Manufacturing Corporations 


MERCHANTS-MECHANICS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 
Transacts a General Trust and Banki:g Business 


Correspondence and interviews invited 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE BANK OF ALABAMA 


ENSLEY, ALABAMA 





R. A. TERRELL - President. 
J. W. MINO - - - . - Vice-President. 
FOSTER HAMILTON - - - - - - Cashier. 


We Solicit Your Business 





B. F. ALVAREZ & CO. 


ACCOUNTANTS 


614 City Bank Building MOBILE, ALA 
Formerly with U. S Government 
SYSTEMS AUDITS 
Our Specialty, Manufacturing Cost 








FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


BIRMINGHAM REAL ESTATE 


and INVESTMENT OPENINGS, write 
; JEMISON 
REAL ESTATE & INSURANCE COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








We Are 
BOND SPECIALISTS 


Communicate with us when desiring to issue or sell city, 
county, school, road and other bonds. Advice cheerfully fur- 


nished. 
WEIL, ROTH & COMPANY 


New York 139 East 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago 






CITY, COUNTY 
SCHOOL and DISTRICT 


WE BUY BOND 


Correspondence Invited from Officials and Contractors 


SIDNEY SPITZER & CO. 


Southern Branch: BELL BUILDING. MONTGOMERY. ALA. 


New York Cincinnati Tolede 
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LOANS MADE TO 
STATES, CITIES, COUNTIES, ETC. 


Also Entire Issues of Bonds of 
Successful Industrials Purchased 


Largest Capital and Surplus of Any Financial 
Institution in Maryland or any Southern State 


Established 1884 Resources $21,000,000 


Mercantile Trust and Deposit Co. 
OF BALTIMORE -: 


A. H. S. POST. President F.G. BOYCE, JR., Vice-President. 


THE NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 
OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
Hopkins Place, Redwood and Liberty Sts. 


Capital, - - $1,500,000 
Surplus and Profits, over $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
WALDO NEWCOMER, President. 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President. 
PAUL A. SEEGER, Vice-President. 
CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-President 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier 
WM. R. WEBB, Assistant Cashier. 


7 


Sate Deposit Boxes. Department for Savings, 344% lateresi. 


We Buy Bonds 
and furnish legal advice 
We deal in city, county and district bonds cover- 
ing school, road, lighting, water-works and other 

municipal issues. 
We are prepzred to assist in drawing up 
legal proceedings leading up to and in- 
cluding the issuance. 
We invite inquiries from municipalities and 
contractors. 
THE SILVERMAN-HUYCK CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Mercantile Library Building 








MR. CONTRACTOR 


If you have any bonds or warrants to sell, or know where you can obtain 
werk and take same in payment, kindly advise, so that we can negotiate 
with you for their purchase We have representatives in Birmingham, 
Alabama; Tampa, Florida, and New Orleans, Louisiana Correspondenes 


solicited 
W.L. SLAYTON & CO. Toledo, Ohio 





TEXAS 51 0 SAFELY SECURED 6% 
2 FARM MORTGAGES 

First Mortgage loans on Improved Farm Lands in the famous “Blaa 
Waxy Belt’’ of Texas, in emounts $1000 and ur 

Collections made and promptly remitted without expense to our investors 

Selling Texas Farm Mortgages for more than 30 years. “Millless 
loaned; not a dollar lost.” 

TEXAS MORTGAGE Co. 
Paid Up Capital DALLAS, TEXAS. $200,000.00 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

T. J. Core, Prest D. G. Tuompson, Vice-Prest. 
I. M. WittiaMs, Secy J. R. Hoop, Asst. Secretary 
Directors: C. W. Grnson, RB. K. Enwin 
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An Opportunity for 
Big Business Men 


Busy business men are not attracted by low ideals and little programs. 

Directors of large businesses are accustomed to thinking only in big terms and are interested 
only in great undertakings 

For these reasons men of affairs will be interested in the 


Baptist 75 Million Campaig 


ap is the five-year program of Southern Baptists for the investment of a vast sum in the 
enlargement of religious effort and the strengthening of Christian institutions in the needy places of 
the homeland, in the battle-scarred sections of Eur awd and throug hout the world. 


It is a carefully-prepared world program, for! uted in response to a pressing world need. 
In cash and five-year pledges will be oe during 


Victory Week 


November 30---December 7 


And be apportioned among the following causes: 


Foreign Missions’ - - $20,000,000 Hospitals - - : - $4,800,000 

Home Missions - - 12,009,000 Orphanages - - - 4,700,900 

State Missions - - 11,000,000 Ministerial Relief - - 2,500,000 
Christian Education - - $20,000,000 


This Is God’s Call 


No such opportunity for constructive Christian service to all the world has been offered you 
before. 

If you would respond in this day of great need, when society and individuais need as never before 
to be stabilized and redeemed through the acceptance of the all-sufficient principles of Christ Jesus, 
get in touch with the Baptist church of your community and have a liberal part in raising 























MILLIONS FOR THE MASTER 











Novem 
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EFFECT OF WIRE WINDING UNDER PRESSURE 
4 PLY STEAM HOSE 
4 PLY STEAM HOSE SPECIFIED BY THE G.T.M. RESISTED BUCKLING AND ABRASION 
S Wi Rubber—and the G.T. M 
team, Ire, ubber—and the oi. ° 
That steam hose had to be protected with wire, was long taken separates from the fabric plies, causing a blister which sooner 
for granted by the Beach City Silica Sand Company, at Beach or later closes up and prevents steam from getting through in 
City, Ohio. Of course the hose had a habit of suddenly chok- the required volume. 
ing up and having to be discarded, but it had al done that, , = 
ee ee ee Then he told him about the rubber cover of that piece of Good 
so they thought it was natural enough. In their experience, 
ae : year Hose, how it was compounded to resist abrasion, and how 
hose and steam didn't go well together anyway, and besides 
; ‘ . it did resist it. Mr. Oliver was interested, said he had never 
the wire seemed necessary for protecting the cover when it was . - 
draceed over sand, gravel and rock thought that wire-winding was harmful or that a properly com 
386 — . pounded cover could do what that Goodvear cover seemed to 
But one day a G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man—called on be able to do. But he said he didn't need any hose just ther 
Mr. Oliver, president and general manager. And before he left A math Betas be enteral ecmetionn @ Oe CT. Mew 
he showed Mr. Oliver something about wire, steam and rubber cuitictionntittend tn mall Gis tom tas Gn. TO 
When he first came in he was asked what he had to sell. saw him. He was perf. atished. introduced the C.T.M. to 
“Steam Hose,” said he “weeds the price?” was the answer! some of his friends and told t » that if they wanted to save 
‘I want to show you something about hose first, s id the money on belts and h - to ] t h n anal, - th. iy cor : o 
G.T.M. “Oh, I see; you're one of the fellows that have some nd prescribe the goods to n t thera And he ad } He 
thing a little better than anybody else.” The G.T.M. admitted coli cise endeitliene nicnet etientt: Randi i iced Riek Mi 
that he was, and that the something better was just what Mr. after he left I proved it by cutting up an old piece of hose. And 
Oliver needed to cut down his steam-hose bills. the hose he recommended is rendering exceptional servic 
: P » Of se the Beach City Silica Sand Company co es to 
He showed him a sample of 4-ply Goodyear Steam Hose—of p cout pices , 7 4 aenwes S 
. rder its hose from Goodyear, in accordance with the G. T. M.'s 
Monterey construction——-nof wire-wound. Mr. Oliver immedi seaman a Nes 
eco nenacation, 
ately pointed out that their hose had to be dragged over rough, . ‘ , 
sharp surfaces and needed wire protection. And then the IF you have never challenged your steam and water hose bills 
G. T. M. explained what wire-winding does to steam hose ask a G. T. M. to call. He'll do so when next in your vicinity 
how the alternate heating and cooling, pressure and defla- His services in the matter of hose are free just as they are 
tion involved in using steam hose, expand and contract the for belts. The good will resulting from the economies the 
body of the hose more than they can expand or contract G.T. M._ effect, is always certain to result in a gratifying 
the wire-winding. In consequence the inner tube of the hose volume of business within a few years 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
. 
BELTING PACKING AS HOSE-VALVES 
— \h>- 
a 
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bonds of five townships, Robeson County, 
purchased at par and int 
Hanchett Bond Co 
N. ¢ Mount 
received 5 P. M. 


Clerk, for $ 


cent 


erest, less 


expenses, 
by Chicago. 
Olive (Improveme! 


Oct. 30 by M. 
0.000 5 
dated 


yearly 1921 to 1932 


Town 


nomination bonds 


turing inclusive 
N. ¢ 000 6 
bonds sold 
& Co., Asheville 

N. ( Newland 
bonds purchased at 
Trinity, N. C 

N. C., Raleigh 
Avents Ferry 


Murphy—(Street $2: 
$431 I = 


per cent 
Malone 


t 
a 


(Street) $10,000 6 per cent 


par by Bruce Craven, 
econo & 


Dist ! 
ice Craven, Trinity, 


(Road) 
Road 


to Br 


cent 


per 


year Iredell County, 


bonds sold at 


~~ ¢S 


par 


N. C., Selma—(Sewer) $40,000 1855-year av 


interest and 
& Trust Co., 


erage bonds 


par 
Bank 


purchased at 
Wachovia 
Salem, N. ¢ 
Hill 
Hill Dist., 
purchased at $1255 premium by 
Trinity, N. C. 

ie ne 
to Wachovia Bank & 
Salem, N. C., bonds as 
at par, and $1500 premium, and $25,000 
54% per cent gas at $3 

Dey. Me 


$2004 premiunt by 
Winstor 
N. ( 


bonds 


Snow (School).—$25,000 20-year 


Snow Greene County, bonds 


Bruce Craven 


Statesville School, Gas) City sold 


Winston 
$100,000 


‘rust Co., 
follows: school 
interest 
premium 
Wentworth—(Road, Bridge).—$300 
000 5 cent 1-25 
bonds purchased 
York, at 

Okla., 
works 
hospital bonds voted 


year Rockingham County 


Redmond & Co., 


per 
by 
a premium 
Altus $50,000 wat 


extension 


(Improvement) er 


$50,000 auditorium and $50,000 
Address The Mayor 


*kasha 


nominatir bonds pur 


ind eerued t 


interes 


Piersol, Oklahoma City 


ail) 
Stephe 


McMahon, 


Okla., Duncan—(Courthouse $150.- 


000 5% per cent 


County bonds pur 
Oklahom City 
Okla, I 


eent ve 


id—(Sewer - $915.000 514 
pur 
and $13.825 


National Bank, Okla 


ir $100 on bonds 


per 


chased at par, accrued 


premium by American 
others 
Konawa—( Water 
and $4000 
and J. E 
Madill 


homa City, and 
Okla., 
extension 
Ww 
Okla 

$100 ination 
W. and J. E. 


Park) 
park bor 
Piersol, 


$80) water 


ds by 


purchased 
Geo Oklahoma City 
(School $1 
bonds purchased 


Piersol, Oklahoma ( 


2.000 5 per 
by 
ity 

Okla., 
will pre 


Oklahoma City (School). — Election 


be called vote o1 3} 


School B 


»bably 00 00K 


bonds Address 
Okla Pryor 


by W 


(Bridge 
chased 
Okla., Sapuly 
denomit 

dated Oct. 1 


Bids are to be 


decided 


Nov 
Mayor 


Shawnee ‘ lection 
bonds I Watts 
000 Moore T 
Township Pot 
i 5 bonds 
Address County Comm 


Ss! H0.000 


Okla., Shawnee.—$4 wnship and 


$25.000 St Louis tawatomie 


Count 6 have been 


per cent year 


and sold. 


Waukomis 
$1000 


rhe 


voted rs. 
Okla., 


$500 


(Water) 
denomination 
Mavor 


$18,000 6 
and bonds 


Address 


cent 
par 


In writing to parties mentioned 


ms ne (Loan) .—$40,000 4%4 per cent 
First National Bank 

(Municipal Improve 

Nov 8) 


$45.000 


Florence 
to 


loan awarded 
on 
water 


ovement bonds 


Hill 


S900 OK bonds 


Sewer ) 


The 


(street iter 
Address 
Mayor 

(Road) Polk will 
for sale bonds recently 
xt ear A. R. Arp, ¢ 


renn senton County 
offer 


‘ time n 


until 
Polk 


not voted 
“lk. 
County Court 

$50,000 of author- 
per cent. $1000 
bonds, matur 
March 1, 1921, 


accrued in- 


(Road) 


bond issue f $200,000 5 


renn., Camden 

ed 
denomination 
ing $10,000 
have 
terest 


Benton County 


innually, beginning 
par and 


Garard & Co., 


been purchased at 


by Powell Chicago. 


Tent Chattane 5,703.82 


sed 
Detroit 


iStreet) pa 


purel £705 premium by Durfree. 


Niles & Co., 


bonds 


-No 
$500 de 


Clyde 


Water 
per 
nomination bonds offered 
Ezzell, Mayor 


Light) 
20-year 


that date; 


Tenn., Greenfield sale 


Oct 28 of $70,000 6 cent 


on 


Buren 
of 


bonds 


(County) - Van 
the 


renn 


Spencer - 
has 


$25,000 not exceeding 6 


M. ¢ 


County Court authorized issuing 


per cen 


year 


Address ¢ irk, County Clerk 


ipproved by 


Mont 
street 


Cex Bonds Atty 
County 


school 


Austin 
enl. : $50,000 5% per 
Road Dist. No. 5; $295.00 


and improvement 


cent gomery 
water, 
park 
Austin 


$115 


by Atty.- 


Milam 


approved 
000 5% ent Dist 
tids received Nov 
Washing 
Judge, 


year 
Ewing 
Durleson County 


voted £1.000.000 bonds Address County 


Commrs 
Cole- 


additional 


(Road). Precinct 


vote 


Tex., 


man County, will on $250,000 
bonds. Address County Commrs. 


bonds re 


Cuero Street) 


Address The Mayor 


Tex., Street 


ported voted. 
Dallas.—$ WOW) 4 per cen 


llas 


Comn 


Tex 


onds purchase by D Savings 


City Lission 


and 
Ad- 


(Road) 


voted 


Districts 1, 4 


$40,000 


Tex., Groveton 


5, Trinty County bonds 


County Cc 


dress 


Harling 


cent warrants 


Tex rrants) 
serially 


inclusive 


Arlitt 


purchased 


County 


for 


Tex., Karnes Karnes 


voted bonds: offered sale 


Address County 
Webb 
Whitaker & 


St i it r an rued interest 


rex., I County 


D> per cel 


rex., $14,000 


fire-statio t g ai 3. fire-fighting 


denomina 


equipment $500 
bids not 


Bartlett, 


Bids received 


Hospital 
5 per 
Jan 


Mayor 


100.000 


‘inch 


Nacogdoches 
it Nacogdoches 


at $20.400 


(Road) $600.000 5% 


County bonds pur 


nterest by Na 


Bowie 


all concerned 


== 
bon 
Co 
(Road).—No election ul 


Prince Edward County, 
Ad 


$70,000 additional road 


voted. Address 


voted 
$60,000 


County, 
recently were 
Commrs. 
Va , 
been 


vet oO 


Farmville 
ordered in 


vote on bonds. Horace 
ty Commrs 

Va., Martinsville 
Ilenry 

chased 


W Va 


$900,000 5 


(Road) 
road bonds 
Watts & Co., 
Clarksburg 
per cent $1000 denominati street, 
department and bridg bonds, 
1919, maturing yearly from 1929 
inclusive, purchased by 
National 
ill of New 


$50,000 6 per 
have been 
Balt 


(Improv 


County 


vat 
more il 


ent) 


by Baker, 


ited 
143 
s & Co 

ond & Co 
>. ew 
‘ommrs 


Oct. i, 


ity Co. 
York 
Hinton—(Road).—Summers County 
the 
Sulphur Dist 


contemplate issuing 


yds; $90,000 Green 
orest Hill Dist. 

W. Va., Madison.—Sheridan 
ty, reported ‘to 
Address Cour 
W. Va., Montgo 
bonds recently purchased: by local 
Address The Mayor. 

W Va., Isville (Road) 

Dists. Nov. 4 on 25-ye: 

not exceeding 5 per cent bonds; 
dated Jan. 1, 1920; $2 


1, 19230; § 
Magisterial 


Dist., 


‘our have voted 


bonds ty Commrs 


mery—(Paving, Sewe 


O00 


Moun 
County vote 
denor 


4.00) « 


ation 
merog 
3170.00 
Dist; 
Prest, 


Dist.: $ Dist 
Washingto1 


M. Nowell 


200,00) Clay 


Dist. - 2M) 


OM 


W 


Franklin 
Meade 
Court 
Wheeling 
Nov. 6 
sewer 
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2151.0 
County 


Va., 


(Street, Sewer, Watery 
street, 
lated 


iring 


to vote on $851,753 
S408 
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1945 


water bonds 


omination $1000; 1 
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Financial Notes. 
‘ling Bank & Trust Co., Wheeling, W. 
1.. increased capital from $160,000 to $300,000, 


Liberty National Bank 
from $390,000 


Columbia, 8. ¢ 
to 


‘., in 
creased capital $600,004 
Bank 


$50,000 


First State Tex 


$100,000 


Strawn increasing 
to 
& 


capital 


capital from 
Title Co., 


$10,000 to 


Abstract 
increased 
National Bank, 
ipital 
Bank, 


Okmulgee, 
$40,000 
Fla 


Okmulgee 


First Sanford, plans 


increase ¢ 


Kershaw, S. C., increased 
$25,000 to $50,000 
of Alexandria, 


$15,000 to $20,600 


Bank, Athens, G 
$400,000 


People’s 
pital 
Bank Ky., increased capital 
from 
National 
capital 


Georgia 


ereasing 


surpl 
$500,000 
Real Tr 


necreasing capital to $25,000. 


Estate ist Co., Florence Ce 


Bank 
pital 
Dothar 


of Aynor, Aynor, 8S, C increasing 


£$10.000 
National Bank, Dothan, 

ipital $200,000 to 
Bank, El 


$300,000 


to $25.000 


Ala., plans 


£400,000 


National Paso, Tex in- 
to $500,000 


Hende 


$500,000. 


from 


creased ¢ 
Citi 


pital 
* Bank 


nereased cay 


Co., rson, 


Breckenridge lex., 


ised capital from $50,000 to $300,000 


of Prospect. Prospect, Ky ised 


$30,000 


incre 


from $15,000 to 
Rank, In 


capital from $25 


outh, 
to 


Ports! 
HW 
S150.000 

Mechanics’ nce, 
5 is reported, 
and capital increased 
Address T. J. Cottingham, Lake ¢ 


Bank, 


to be 


Flore 
nized 
from $25,000 to $250,000. 
“ty, 8. G 


Farmers and 


a. < it is reorg 
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